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PREFACE. 



The following pages were designed in the first instance to assist 
Pupil-Teachers in acquiring a knowledge of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and consequently contain notes on those portions of it 
only which usually form the subjects of their Examinations. As 
these notes, however, may be found useful by other students, a 
title which might otherwise seem ambitious has been prefixed, 
lest the help of the little Manual should seem to be limited to 
one class of readers only. 

An account of the sources and history of each portion under 
notice, and of any alterations which it has undergone, is followed 
by a brief exposition, and that by an explanation of words and 
phrases. 

The facts connected with the history of the Prayer-.Book 
have been so frequently set forth that any originality in present- 
ing them is well nigh impossible. The shape of the vessels may 
differ, but the contents, drawn from the same wells, must be 
alike in all. Still it is hoped that the reader will learn from the 
notes following that the Use of the Church of England has a 
history of its own, that it is neither a mere revision of Roman 
Offices, nor a thing of yesterday, but is constructed out of 
materials supplied by both East and West, and is a treasury 
which contains "things both new and old." 

The illustration of the Teaching of the Prayer-Book has 
been attempted chiefly by placing the language of its various 
portions, whether of the Offices, the Catechism, or the Articles, 
side by side. References to Holy Scripture have been given, not 
so much to prove a statement by the quotation of a "text" as to 
lead the student to still further search the Scriptures upon the 
matter brought before him. 
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It has been unavoidably necessary to introduce into these 
pages the names of persons, places, and occurrences of which it 
may be said that they will be "names" to the reader, and nothing 
more. The same objection might be raised against any Manual 
dealing with any subject which has an historical side. Whether 
the "names" remain only such depends in a great measure upon 
the student. This little book, however, will not have failed in 
its object if it enables its readers not only to acquire a certain 
amount of information, but to "pray with the understanding." 

G. W. W. 

BXCKEBSTAFFE, 

June, 1879. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Second Edition of this little Manual differs from the pre- 
ceding one by occasionally supplying fuller details, by the 
removal of a few ambiguities occasioned by too great brevity of 
expression, by the insertion of some further account of certain of 
the sources of our Book of Common Prayer, and by containing 
comments on portions of the Prayer-Book previously unnoticed. 
An intelligent knowledge of the Prayer-Book must rest in a 
great degree upon an acquaintance with the history of its con- 
tents. One object of this Manual is to set forth the historical 
facts connected with it with clearness and impartiality ; another, 
to show that it **doth not contain in it anything contrary to the 
Word of God," and that we in the Church of England have, to 
to use the words of Bishop Jewel, **come as near as we possibly 
could to the Church of the Apostles, and of the old Catholic 
bishops and fathers, and have directed according to their cus- 
toms and ordinances not only our doctrine, but also the 
Sacraments and the Form of Common Prayer." 

All typographical devices tending to form anything like a 
Memoria Technica have been purposely eschewed both in the 
former and in this Edition, as it is hoped that the following 
pages may be found useful to those patient and painstaking 
students who well know that information hastily obtained differs 
widely from knowledge which is to be of permanent value. 

G. W. W. 

BiCKEBSTAFFE, 

September, 1882. 



THE TITLE PAGE. 

The Title-page of our Prayer-Book supplies matter 
for some general remarks before we proceed to con- 
sider the contents of the Book in detail. 

We are about to study a Book with an origin and 
history of its own, intended for employment in 
com/mon, that is united prayer, and which contains 
with that object the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, daily throughout the year, together with the 
Order for the Administration of the Lord's Supper, 
the Ministration of Baptism, and such Rites and 
Ceremonies as Confirmation, Marriage, and Burial, 
tofijether with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 

The use of a form is not unscriptural, as a pre- 
scribed form of prayer is given Deut. xxi. 7, 8 ; xxvi. 
3 — 15 ; of blessing, Num. vi. 24 — 26. The Jewish 
teachers gave their disciples forms of prayer, an 
example followed by John the Baptist (S. Luke, xi. 
1), and sanctioned by Our Lord Himself in giving 
the "Lord's Prayer" (S. Matt. vi. 9). His subsequent 
repetition of it (S. Luke xi. 2), with the injunction of 
"When ye pray say," shows that it was designed not 
to be a TYiodel only, but a form. 

An Order of Service, both of prayer and praise, 
appears to have been used in the Temple (Isa. Ivi. 7; 
S. Luke i. 10). In the Synagogues Prayer was oflfered 
in prescribed form. Psalms sung, and Scripture read, 
followed by an Exposition or Sermon (Acts xiii. 15). 
Our Lord Himself conformed to these Synagogue 
arrangements (S. Luke iv. 16). 

A 
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The early Christians continued steadfast (literally) 
"in the prayers" (Acts ii. 42). Either a miraculous 
unanimity, the use of a pre-composed form, or repeti- 
tion with one consent after a leader, is to be inferred 
from Acts iv. 23-24. No hint of a miracle is given, 
and either of the other suppositions implies union in 
a form of Common Erayer. Origen, writing in the 
third century, mentions the "prescribed prayers" as 
being in constant use in Christian worship. 

Various ancient Liturgies are ascribed severally to 
S. James (the Jerusalem Liturgy), S. Mark (the Alex- 
andrian), S. Basil (the Cappadocian), S. Chrysostom 
(the Constantinopolitan), and to others. Used in 
Churches widely separated and when communication 
was difficult, they nevertheless have a similarity 
and family likeness to each other which points to a 
common and early, and so, probably, an Apostolic, 
origin.' 

S. Pothinus, a missionary from Asia Minor, intro- 
duced into France one of the Eastern Liturgies, which 
was subsequently known as the Gallican Liturgy. 
The British Church, A.D. 492, requested the help of 
some Gallican controversialists in opposing the teach- 
ing of Pelagius. A GalUc Synod sent over two 
Bishops for that purpose, who subsequently paid a 
second visit, and who were probably instrumental in 
introducing the Gallican Liturgy into Britain. 

When the Boman Legions were withdrawn from 
Britain the country was invaded by the heathen 
Saxons, before whom the Britons retired, taking 
refuge in the North, in Cornwall, and among the 
mountains of Wales. Augustine, on his arrival, 
at the head of forty companions, A.D. 597, as a mis- 
sionary to the West Saxons, became aware of the 
existence already both of a British Church, and of a 
"'"iturgy in use similar to the GaUican one. Event- 
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ually, he neither adopted in his church at Canterbury 
the Gallican form of service, nor directly displaced it 
by Roman forms ; but, acting under the instructions 
of Pope Gregory the Great, carefully compiled a new 
English Use out of both Eastern and Western 
materials. The instructions which he received were 
that he should avail himself of "whatever he might 
find either in the Roman or Gallican, or in any other 
Church, which might bo pleasing to Almighty God." 

In process of time attempts were made to supplant 
this English Use, especially at the Council of 
Cloveshoo (probably Cliffe-at-Hoo), A.D. 748, by the 
introduction of a purely Roman Ritual. Some of 
the Bishops adopted in their dioceses much of the 
Roman form, while others retained more of the 
familiar Gallican, so that various "Uses" grew up and 
prevailed in York, Hereford, Exeter, Lincoln, and 
elsewhere. The Use of Sarum (Salisbury) gradually 
became the most general one. It was drawn up by 
Osmund, bishop of that diocese, A.D. 1086. Osmund^ 
who before his Episcopate had been Count of Seez in 
Normandy, Earl of Dorset, and Lord Chancellor to 
William the Conqueror, probably undertook this tasK 
with a view of reconciling the existing JiiUgiisn 
"Uses" with the recent and novel Ritual mtrpouceu 
by the Norman Ecclesiastics. In minor details the 
Prayers, Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church had varied in 
different dioceses, but the Use of Sarum may be 
regarded as the foundation of our present Prayer- 
Book "according to the use of the Church of England," 
as a branch of the Catholic Church (S. John xv. 5). 

Our present Authorised Version of the Old 
Testament was translated from the original Hebrew. 
Its version of the Psalms differs from that given in 
the Prayer-Book. 

a2 
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A translation of the Old, Testament into Greek, 
called the Septuagint (from a legend that it was 
either the work of seventy elders, or approved of by 
a Sanhedrim of seventy members), was begun about 
B.C. 280. From the Septuagint sprung the Latin 
Version, the work probably of many writers severally 
translating various portions, current in North Africa 
before the third century. In the fourth century a 
Version was employed in Western Europe and North 
Italy which probably owed its origin to the one in 
use in ibe African Church, so that the name of the 
Old Latin may be applied to both, distinguished 
when needful as African and European. Toward 
the close of the fourth century revisions of the 
European text came into use which may be noted 
as Italian. S. Jerome, about the year 383, made a 
revision of some one of these texts, and the Psalter 
gained the name of the Roman Psalter. He sub- 
sequently put forth, about the year 387, a more 
accurate Translation, which was introduced into 
France by Gregory of Tours, and became known as 
the Galilean Psalter. Its popularity secured it a 
place in the Vvlgate (the Authorised Latin Version 
of the Church of Rome), in which all the other books 
of the Old Testament were translated directly from 
the Hebrew. 

The Vulgate formed the basis of most of our 
English versions down to Cranmer's Bible, A.D. 1539, 
from which our Prayer-Booh Psalter is taken. Our 
Psalter is, consequently, an English translation, of a 
Latin translation, of a Greek translation, of the 
Hebrew original. Its smoother flow of language, 
suiting musical recitation better than the Bible 
version, has caused it to be retained in the Prayer- 
Book, with its verses "pointed" or divided by a colon 
as they are "to be said or sung in Churches." 
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jRites, lesser Services, such as the Churching of 
Women. Ceremonies, some solemn action, such as 
making the sign of the cross in Baptism, or the 
"joining of hands" in the Marriage Service. Prayer 
is a spiritual act; kneeling, a Ceremony attached 
to it. 



THE CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK. 

The Services of the Churcli, previously contained 
in many books bearing various names, are now 
collected into one Book of Common Prayer. The 
Bremary contained the Services to be said daily at 
various hours, together with other Services for Sun- 
days and Holy-Days. The Manual (or Ritual) con- 
tained such OflSces as those of Baptism and Matrimony. 
The Pontifical contained the Services for Confirma- 
tion and Ordination. The Order of the Holy 
Communion was sometimes distributed into four 
volumes, of which the Antiphon^ry (or Gradual) 
contained the part allotted to the Choir, the Lection- 
ary contained the Epistles, the Evangelistariv/nh 
the Gospels, while the Prayers used in the Service 
were to be found in the Sacramentary, In later 
times these four books were placed together in one, 
which was called the Missal. A passage in the 
Preface to the First Book of Edward VI. stated, that 
henceforward "the Curates shall need none other 
books for their public Service but this book and the 
Bible, by the means whereof, the people shall notlbe 
at so great a charge for books, as in time past they 
have been." 
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The books called Sdcramentaries call for some 
additional notice, in consequence of the large store of 
materials which they have contributed to our Prayer- 
Book. They contained not only what are known as 
the Collects, but the portion of the Communion 
Service called the Canon of the Mass. • The earliest 
of the Sacramentariea is attributed to Pope Leo the 
Great, who is said to have made some verbal 
additions to the Canon about the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. To his book our 
seven oldest Collects are traced (the one for the 3d 
Sunday after Eastef, for the 5th Sunday after 
Trinity, and those for the 10th to the 14th Sundays 
after Trinity inclusive). It was itself probably a 
compilation formed out of still earlier materials. 
Another ancient Sacramentary is the work of 
Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 492, that is, at the 
period immediately succeeding the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. Our Prayer-Book contains about 
twenty-eight of his Collects, many of which (such 
as the one which forms our Morning Collect for 
Peace) seem to bear the impress of the stormy 
times in which he lived. Gregory the Great, A.D. 
690, was the compiler of a third Sacramentary in 
which, besides introducing his own compositions, he 
may be said to have re-edited those of his pre- 
decessors. We obtain from it about thirty Collects 
used either in connection with an Epistle and Gospel 
or inserted as Prayers in other Services. (See 
Appendices B and G.) 
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THE PREFACR 

The Preface, which was prefixed A.D. 1662, is 
attributed to Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. It 
opens with an allusion to the circumstances of the 
times in which the last revision of the Book was 
made, refers to the conciliatory temper in which that 
revision was undertaken, and concludes with a brief 
account of the changes introduced. It states that 
the " main body and essentials" of our Prayer-Book 
have " continued the same unto this day," through 
" the Reigns of several Princes," though such " alter- 
ations in some particulars" have been made, "as in 
their respective times were thought convenient." 
This language naturally leads us to a further con- 
sideration of the Oi^in and History of our Prayer- 
Book. 

In England, the Sa^^m Breviary underwent 
^veral revisions, one issued A.D. 1516 was especially 
characterised by the clearness of its rubrical directions, 
and its large introduction of Holy Scripture. A 
revised edition of the Roman Breviary appeared 
under the auspices of Pope Clement VII., A.D. 1536, 
the work of Cardinal Quignon, a Franciscan. Al- 
though this book received the approval of Pope 
Paul III, it was nevertheless suppressed by Pope 
Pius v., after forty years of extensive use in France 
and Germany. In it nearly all the Old Testament, 
and the whole of the New was ordered to be read in 
the course of the year. The Sarum Breviary, 
though widely employed, was still in Latin, but 
books called Prtrners, most of them containing the 
Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
the Litany, and the seven Penitential Psalms, were 
issued in English for the benefit of such as could 
read. Some of these books contained in addition 
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the " Pystles and Gk)spels" of the Communion Office. 
One of these PriToers was published by Cuthbert 
Marshall, Archdeacon of Nottingham, A.D. 1530 and 
again A.D. 1535. Another was the work of John 
Hilsey, a Dominican, about the year 1539, but the 
most important of .them was King Henry's Primer, 
published by Authority, and probably under Cran- 
mers supervision, early in the year 1545. This book 
was re-published in the reigns of both Edward VI. 
and of Elizabeth. 

In the year 1541 an Act of Convocation directed 
that the ITse of Sarum should take the place of all 
other Uses in the Province of Canterbury, and in 
1542 a Committee of the same body was appointed 
by the desire of Henry VIII. to examine, correct, 
and reform, the Service-Books of every description. 
The next important step was the issue of a Com- 
mission in 1547 (the first year of Edward VI.), 
empowering " certain grave and learned Bishops and 
others'* (probably the same Committee, still in 
existence, but now enlarged) to " set forth one per- 
fect and uniform Order for Communion." This 
body, having Cranmer at its 'Head, consisted of either 
five or six Bishops, four Deans, arid two others, and 
held its meetings at Windsor. The result of its 
labours was the production, A.D. 1548, of an English 
form for Communion, and further, by November, 
1548, it had drawn up a complete English Service- 
Book, 

This book was ordered to be taken into use on 
Whit Sunday, June 9th, 1549. It is known as the 
First Prayer-Booh of Edward VL That which is 
now our second preface, " Concerning the Service of 
the Church," was prefixed to it, and at the end was 
placed the present third preface, " Of Ceremonies." 
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In the year 1543, HermaDn the Prince Elector^ 
and Archbishop of Cologne, had employed Melanc- 
thon and Bucer to draw up a Service-Book for the* 
use of his subjects. It professed to be " A simple 
and religious Consultation" as to the best method of 
bringing about a Christian Reformation. This book 
was first printed in English A.D. 1547, and its 
influence is traceable in the English Litany, in the* 
Baptismal and Communion Offices, and in the 
Addresses in the Marriage Service. It is usually 
known as "Hermann's Consultation." In the year 
1548 PuUain (whose name was Latinised inta 
Pollanus), the minister of a congregation at Stras- 
burgh, was compelled, together with his people, to- 
seek safety in England from religious persecution. 
He published, A.D. 1651, a Latin translation of the 
Form of Service which he used, which was a French 
Liturgy, the work of Calvin. The compilers of the 
Second Book of Edward VI. probably were ac- 
quainted with this book, since it contains an example 
of a Preparatory Portion prefixed to Divine Service 
(such as in our Prayer-Book extends from the 
Sentences to the end of the Absolution), and com- 
mences the Communion Office with the recitation 
of the Ten Commandments. It is also likely that 
the publication at about the same date by another 
refugee, John k Lasko (a Pole and a friend of 
Cranmer), of the Service-Book of his foreign con- 
regation was not without its influence on the 
Second Book of Edward VI. Our English language 
is enriched by many Latin words, while most of its 
scientific terms have a Greek origin, but the Latin 
has mostly reached us through a Norman-French 
channel. In somewhat the same way the turns of 
particular phrases in our Prayer-Book may be at- 
tributed to the influence of these foreign Service-- 
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Books^ but the phrases themselves may be traced up 
through, and beyond them, to the Ancient Offices. 
(See Appendix B.) 

Some of the Continental Reformers, refugees in 
England, and amongst them Peter Martyr and Bucer 
(the former appointed a Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, the latter at Cambridge), were dissatisfied 
with the First Book of Edward VL, and probably 
through their influence its revision was determined 
upon. By whom or in what way this revision was 
made is uncertain, but in 1552 the Second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VL was completed. The King 
•died in the following year, and the book would seem 
to have come only into partial use. 

On Mary coming to the throne, A.D. 1553, the 
Boman Service-Book was restored, and the new 
English Books were ordered to be given up to be 
destroyed. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, A.D. 1558, the 
English Service-Books were again brought into use 
by the authority of Convocation and Parliament. A 
committee, consisting of Grindal, Bishop of London, 
three deans, two masters of Colleges at Cambridge, 
and two others, were appointed to consider whether 
the First or Second Book of Edward VL should be 
revised and adopted for the future. The Queen her- 
self and some others were in favour of the First 
Book (A.D. 1549), but the Committee, influenced by 
the leanings of some of its members towards the 
principles of the Continental Beformers, adopted the 
Second Book (1552), which, with some alterations, 
was issued as The Prayer-Book of Elizaheth. It 
was read for the first time in the Queen's private 
ohapel on May 12th, 1559. Subsequent changes 
have been but slight, and this book is very nearly 
identical with our present Prayer-Book. 
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. Upon James I. coming to the throne, the Puritans 
thought, from his Scotch antecedents, that a favour- 
able opportunity had now arrived for further altera- 
tions in the direction of their own views. They 
presented a petition to that effect, called from the 
number of the signatures supposed to be affixed to 
it, the Millenary Petition. 

James granted the Hampton Court Conference, 
in which the Church of England was represented by 
Archbishop Whitgift and eighteen other Divines, and 
the Puritan Party by four of their leaders. On 
January 14th, 1604, the King conferred with the 
representatives of the Church of England. On the 
16th the Puritan leaders were summoned before the 
Eang, his Council, and some of the Bishops, and the 
discussion was carried on with some warmth, al- 
though in the presence of James himself. Further 
proceedings on the 18th were of a similar character, 
but the only result of the Conference was a few and 
comparatively unimportant alterations. To it, how- 
ever, is owing the explanation of the Sacraments, 
which forms the second part of the Catechism, the 
composition probably of Bishop Overall. 

In the reign of Charles I. an attempt was made to 
introduce the English Prayer-Book into Scotland, 
but in accordance with the wishes of some of the 
Scotch Bishops, some modifications were introduced 
which gave it a distinctive character as the Scottish 
Prayer-Book. This book, after having received the 
sanction of Archbishop Laud, was published A.D. 
1637. 

During the Commonwealth the Puritans forbade, 
under heavy penalties, the use either publicly or 
privately of the Book of Common Prayer, and for 
the second time all copies of the English Prayer- 
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Book were ordered to be given up. It was sup- 
planted by the Directory for the Public Worship of 
God, a book of hints and instructions to the Minister 
a& to how to conduct Divine Service, but in no sense 
a Book of Common Prayer. 

After the Restoration and the accession of Charles 
n., the use of the Prayer-Book was resumed not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Presbyterians, 
who requested the King to order another revision. 
In compliance with their request, the Savoy Confer- 
erice ws^ summoned, so called from its meeting at 
the residence of the Bishop of London in the Savoy. 
It consisted of twelve Bishops and twelve Noncon- 
formist Divines, with nine supernumeraries on either 
side, in readiness to fill the places of any of the 
members of the Conference who might be unavoid- 
ably absent. Their Commission was to be in force 
for four months from its issue, but three weeks 
passed before the Conference held its first meeting 
on April 15th, 1661. The Bishops then expressed 
themselves content with the existing book, and re- 
quested the Nonconformists to prepare in writing a 
statement of their objections and of the alterations 
which they wished. Their statement was presented 
on May 4th, accompanied by an entirely new Form 
of Prayer, composed in the meantime by Richard 
Baxter, together with a strongly worded address, 
called a " Petition* for Peace," which it seemed little 
calculated to advance. The Presbyterian objectiona 
to the Prayer-Book were both so fundamental, so 
sweeping, so numerous, and in some cases so frivolous, 
that after some exchange of written communications 
(which only served to widen the breach), and a final 
disputation during the last few days between three 
representatives of either party, the Conference closed 
without any results having been obtained. 
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After this failure, the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York appointed a committee to revise the 
Prayer-Book. It had the authority of a Royal 
Commission, and sat at Ely House, Holbom. The 
revision was completed on December 20th of the 
same year. That which is now our first preface was 
prefixed, and the fourth Act of Uniformity (which 
received the Royal assent May 19th, 1662) gave the 
book legal authority. 

The Deans and Chapters of the Cathedrals were 
ordered to procure copies which had been carefully 
examined and compared with the manuscript 
original by Commissioners appointed for the duty, 
and which were subsequently certified as correct by 
having the Great Seal attached to them. Similar 
copies were sent to the Law Courts, and to the 
Tower, for preservation amocg the Records of the 
Kingdom. Another revision was fruitlessly at- 
tempted under WiJliam III., A.D. 1089, but with 
the exception of the alterations consequent on the 
change made from the Old Style, a.d. 1751, and of 
the Revised Table of Lessons of the year 1871, 
which rests on other authority, the Sealed Boolca 
still remain the legal standard of the text of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Anabaptism, the tenets of those who condemned 
Infant Baptism, and re-baptised those who joined 
their sect. The Anabaptists at this time, especially 
on the continent, held other unscriptural and danger- 
ous doctrines. Plantations, colonies, at this time 
chiefly in Virginia. Compare, " Had I the plantation 
of this isle — and were the King of it." — Tempest, 
Act II., s. 1. 
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CONCERNING THE SERVICE OF THE 

CHURCH. ■ 

This part of the Introductory matter of the 
Prayer-Book formed the Preface to the First Book 
of Edward VI. It is attributed to Cranmer, and 
bears a strong general and verbal resemblance to 
portions of the Preface prefixed by Cardinal Quignon 
to his Reformed Breviary. It remained as the 
Preface to Edward's Second Book, though with 
some omissions and verbal alterations. It received 
its present heading, and was placed in its present 
position, after the Savoy Conference. 

Wit, wisdom; uncertain Stories and Legends, 
histories of the Saints, of which the truth was 
doubtful, though they had been appointed to be 
read in the Breviary; Responds, anthems, which 
broke the continuity of the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; Verses, a shorter kind of " respond ;" CoTn- 
Tnemorations, the repetition of a portion of the 
Service of a Holy-Day in that of a Sunday or Holy- 
Day following it ; Synodals, the regulations enacted 
by Provincial Synods, which were read aloud in 
the Church ; Noctum, a portion (consisting of the 
seventh part) of the Psalms ; the Rules called the 
Pie, so called either from a Greek word meaning 
" index," or from the Latin " pica," a magpie, in 
allusion to the coloured letters upon the pages ; 
vavn, empty, unmeaning; superstitious, from a 
Latin word meaning " one who stands over against," 
then gaining the sense of " standing in awe of," and 
lastly in a groundless and needless awe. 
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OF CEREMONIES, WHY SOME BE ABOLISHED 

AND SOME RETAINED. 

This explanation with regard to Ceremonies i» 
probably the work of Cranmer. It was placed at 
the end of the First Book of Edward VI., together 
with " Certain Notes for the more plain explication 
and decent ministration of things contained in this 
book." The "Notes" were omitted in the Second 
Book^ and the explanation transferred to its present 
place. It sets forth the necessity of some Cere- 
monies for the purpose of keeping order, the reason- 
ableness of retaining the ancient ones, and the 
Heedlessness of devising new ones, and affirms, lastly> 
that the Ceremonies enjoined were significant in 
themselves, and not likely to be abused. 

New-fa7igled, fond of novelty, from "new," and 
the Saxon "fengan," to attempt; nothing com like 
thenfh, they can like nothing; lucre, Lat. "lucrum," 
gain ; bewraying, disclosing ; it is not like, it is not 
probable ; recbjbciTig, bringing back ; it often chcmceth, 
i&c., it often happens that one thing becomes an 
abuse in one place, another elsewhere. 



THE ORDER HOW THE PSALTER IS 
APPOINTED TO BE READ 

The recitation of the Psalms entered largely into 
tbe ancient Latin services used daily at the various 
hours. Certain Psalms were in daily use, nearly the 
whole of the others being apportioned between the 
several days of tbe we^, though the arrangement 
was constantly set aside t)y the use of Proper Psalms 
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on Festivals. The order that the Psalter should be 
read once through every month, dates from the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. Our Prayer-Book and 
Bible versions both follow the numbering of the 
Psalms used in the Hebrew Bible. The Septuagint 
(which is followed by the Gallican Psalter and the 
Vulgate), retains the same total, but unites Psalms 
ix., X., and Psalms cxiv., cxv., and divides Psalms cxvi., 
cxlvii. each ioto two parts. A Syriac Psalter has 
nearly the same arrangement. 



THE ORDER HOW THE REST OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE IS APPOINTED TO BE 

READ. 

The reading of the Law aud the Prophets formed 
a regular portion of the Synagogue Services (S. Luke 
iv. 17 ; Acts xv. 21). S. Paul enjoins the reading 
of one of his Epistles to "all the holy brethren" 
(1 Thess. v. 27), and many references to the reading of 
Holy Scripture, according to a certain order as a part 
of Public Worship, are to be found in the early 
Christian writers. 

In the old Service-Books, the Lessons or " Lec- 
tions" were both very numerous and very short. 
They varied in number from three to nine, according 
to the importance of the day. Long and elaborate 
anthems or " responds' were inserted between them, 
while at the close of each " Lection" a certain fixed 
phrase was employed, in most instances the words, 
" But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us." These 
* were removed in the First Book of Edward VI., and 
the use of only two lessons prescribed. 
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A TABLE OF PROPER LESSONS. 

A Table of daily Lessons was furnished, and also 
Proper Lessons for Easter Day, Whit-Sunday, and 
Trinity Sunday, in the First Book of Edward VI., 
but a distinctive Table of Sunday Lessons was not 
appointed until the Prayer-Book of Elizabeth. 

A new Lectionary or Table of Lessons was com- 
piled in 1871. Of this, some marked features are 
the introduction of alternative Proper First Lessons 
for Evening Prayer on Sundays, the use of Lessons 
taken from the Epistles in the Morning, and from 
the Gospels and Acts in the Evening Service, and 
the selection of Chapters from the Books of the 
Chronicles, and from the Book of the Revelation. 



THE CALENDAR. 

The first day of the month was called the 
"Kalends" by the Romans, and a note-book, in 
which monthly accounts, interest, and debts were 
noted, was called a " Kalendarium." Hence our 
term Calendar, which is not unfrequently applied to 
any book of the nature of an almanac containing 
notes of any occurrences desirable to be remembered 
by those by whom it is used. 

The Calendar of the Church notes the days set apart 
for the commemoration of many Saints and Martyrs. 
Two of these days lift our hearts to "heavenly 
places," the one reminding us of "the services of 
angels," the other leading us to meditate upon the 
" Communion of Saints." Some of the names thus 
recorded are Scriptural, and connected with the his- 
tory of our Lord. A few are more or less legendary. 
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Some are names of note in the universal Church. 
Some have a special interest attached to them in 
connection with the Church of England, or belong to 
the Gallican Church with which she had early 
associations. By retaining in this list the names of 
those who belong to all ages of the Church's history 
in all lands, the Church of England asserts her 
position as a part of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

The multiplicity of Saints'-days and the idleness 
encouraged by their constant recurrence led to the 
omission in the First Book of Edward VI. of very 
many names found in the early Calendars. The 
Calendar in the Second Book showed only a slight 
variation from that in the First, but in the Prayer- 
Book of Elizabeth a large number again found place. 
The inconveniences which resulted from their 
omission showed that they had at least a practical 
value in fixing the dates of Law Terms, Fairs, 
Dedications of Churches, and, in a general way, of 
many events to which no exact date had been 
attached in chronicles and histories. The dates of 
the feasts of Apostles, the Nativity of S. John the 
Baptist, the Annunciation, and the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, were formerly printed in 
the Calendar in red letters, and were known as Red- 
Letter Days. The other lesser Festivals were 
printed in the ordinary black letter, hence these 
Minor Festivals were called Black-Letter Days. 
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THE MINOR HOLY-DAYS. 

[A., Apostle; Ab., Abbot; Abp., Archbishop; Bp,, Bishop; 
a, Confessor, one whose sufferings for co^ssing Christ feU 
short of Martyrdom ; /)., Deacon ; Ev,, Evangelist ; K., King ; 
Jf., Martyr; P., Presb,, Priest, Presbyter ; r., Virgin.] 

Jantjaby. — (8.) Lucian, P. and Mart. This name 
was borne both by a Roman nobleman, who went as a 
missionary to Gaul, and was martyred, A.D., 290, and 
also by a presbyter of Antioch, who was martyred 
in Nicomedia. (13.) Hilary, Bp. and C. Bishop of 
Poictiers, and a great opponent of Arianism ; he died 
A.D. 368. (18.) Prisca, V. and M. A young Roman 
lady, tortured and beheaded about the year 275. 
(20.) Fabian, Bp. and M. The nineteenth bishop of 
Rome, martyred A.D. 250. Owing to the violence of 
the Decian persecution the See of Rome remained 
vacant for a year after his death. (21.) Agnes, V. and 
M. A young Roman maiden, martyred about the year 
306. (22.) Vincent, D. aud M. A Spanish Deacon, 
martyred A.D. 304. Some relics of him were carried 
to the spot afterwards called Cape S. Vincent. 

Februaby. — (3.) Blasius, B. and M. Bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia. He was martyred by having his 
flesh dragged off by iron combs, after which he was 
beheaded, a.d. 316. He became the patron-saint of 
wool-combers. (5.) Agatha, V, and M. Is said to have 
been a Sicilian maiden, martyred A.D. 251. (14.) 
Valentine, B. and M. A Roman presbyter, martyred 
A.D. 270. The Roman youths were accustomed to 
draw the names of girls on Feb. 15, the date of a 
Pagan Festival, hence arose, and have been handed 
down, the customs of " Valentine's Day." 

Mabch. — (1.) David, Abp. Sprung from a princely 
fiamily, he became Archbishop of Caerleon, and after- 
wards of Menevia (S. David's). He was a great 

b2 
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opponent of Pelagianism, and is said to have died 
at a very advanced age about the year 544. (2.) 
Chad, Bp. of Mercia. He fixed the seat of his see 
at Lichfield, and died of the plague, a.d. 673. (7.) 
Perpetua, M. A Christian matron, martyred at Car- 
thage about the year 203. She was first tossed by 
a wild cow. and afterwards killed by gladiators. (12.) 
Gregory, M. (Magnus), Bp, Gregory the Great, 
bishop of Rome, one of the four great Latin Doctors 
(or Theologians), was trained for the law, and became 
Praetor of Rome. Subsequently he took monastic 
vows as a Benedictine monk, and was afterwards 
elected Pope. He compiled a " Sacramentary," laid 
down rules for Ritual, wrote, amongst other works, 
a Commentary on the book of Job, and promoted 
missionary work (sending S. Augustine to England). 
He added to the " scales " employed by S. Ambrose 
in Church music, hence the whole have gained the 
name of the " Gregorian Tones." He died A.D. 604. 
(18.) Edward, K. of West Saxons. The son of Edgar 
and Ethelfleda. He was stabbed at Corfe, by the 
order of his step-mother, Elfrida, A.D. 978. The 
monks, whom he had befriended, regarded him as a 
martyr. (21.) Benedict, Ab. Born at Norsia in 
Italy, he became a hermit while still a youth, and 
lived for three years in a cave. He was then chosen 
to be abbot of a neighbouring Monastery. He 
sought to reform the monastic - system, and founded 
the Monastery of Monte Cassino, where he instituted 
the Benedictine Order. He died A.D. 543. 

Apkil. — (3.) Richard, Bp. Bishop of Chichester, 
died A.D. 1253. (4.) S. Ambrose, Bp. The son of the 
Praetorian Prefect of Gaul ; he was bom, probably, at 
Treves. He studied the law, which he afterwards 
practised. Having settled at Milan, he became 
Governor of Northern Italy. While he was still a 
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Catechumen a dispute arose between the Catholics 
and Arians respecting the election of a Bishop of 
Milan. Ambrose entered the church and endeavoured 
to still the tumult. While thus engaged, it is said 
that a child cried out, " Ambrose is bishop." Both 
parties united in declaring that so it should be. He 
was baptised, and within a few days consecrated 
bishop. He is accounted one of the four great 
doctors of the Latin Church. He studied the 
Scriptures, and is known as a writer. He introduced 
into the Western Church the practice of singing 
hymns, and of antiphonal chanting, and the Church 
"scales'" or melodies. He died A.D. 397. (19.) 
Alphege (or S. -^Ifheah), Abp. He was of noble 
parentage. He became Bishop of Winchester, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Having been 
taken prisoner by the Danes, he refused to ransom 
himself by means of the contents of the church 
treasury, and after seven months' imprisonment was 
stoned to death at Greenwich, A.D. 1012. (23.) S. 
George, M. He is regarded as an eminent saint by 
the Greek Church, said to have been a native of 
Cappadocia, nobly bom, and a soldier under Diocle- 
tian. He was martyred 'for protesting against the 
cruel edicts of that Emperor about the year 303. 
Various legends narrate his encounter with a dragon, 
and his miraculous appearance to assist Bichard 
Coeur de Lion in one of his wars with the Saracens, 
hence he came to be regarded as the Patron Saint 
of England. 

May. — (3.) Invent, of Cross. The day on which 
is said to have occurred the " Invention " (in the old 
meaning of discovery) of the Cross of our Lord, by 
Helena, mother of Constantino the Great, A.D. 326. 
(6.) S. John, Port. Lat. The day on which S. John 
the Evangelist is said to have been miraculously 
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preserved when thrown into a cauldron of boiling 
oil before the Latin Gate (ante Portam LatiTiaTn), 
at Rome, by the order of the Emperor Domitian. 
(19.) Dunstan, Abp. He was born at Glastonbury, 
and was successively Abbot there, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, of London, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and 
Papal Legate. He was a restorer of discipline and 
a reprover of vice ; he exercised considerable influ- 
ence in the State, and was known as a skilful 
musician, artist, and worker in metal. He died 
A.D. 988. (26.) Augustine, Abp. Sent by Gregory 
the Great (with forty companions) as a missionary to 
the West Saxons, he became eventually the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The ancient British 
Church, however, long asserted its freedom from the 
control or interference of the See of Rome. He died 
A.D. 604. (27.) Ven. Bede, P. Bede, or Beden, was 
bom at Jarrow, near the mouth of the Tyne. He 
is best known as the writer of an Ecclesiastical 
History of England. He is said to have died 
A.D. 735, while dictating the last words of his 
Translation of S. John's Gospel. He appears not 
to have agreed in all points with the teaching of 
the Church of Rome. The title "Venerable" was 
probably bestowed upon him on account of his 
LntlinL aad leamiifg:. A legendary story refers 
it to the filling up with the word, by an angelic 
hand, of a gap left in a rhyming epitaph upon him, 
by its composer. 

June. — (1.) Kicomede, M. A Roman presbyter 
in the reign of Domitian. Tradition relates that he 
was a disciple of S. Peter. Martyred A.D. 90. (5.) 
Boniface, Bp. and M. He was styled " the Apostle 
of Germany." He was bom at Crediton in Devon, 
and in after years entered on the Monastic life. 
Pope Gregory II. sanctioned his becommg a mission- 
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ary to the Gfennans. He became Bishop of Metz, 
but was murdered while preaching in Friesland 
A.D. 755. (17.) S. Alban, M. He was bom at 
Verulam (S. Alban's). He is said to have aided the 
escape from his persecutors of Amphibalus, a priest 
of Caerleon, by exchanging clothes with him, an 
action which led to his becoming himself the first 
British martyr, probably about the year 303, but the 
date is somewhat uncertain. (20.) Tr. of Edw. K. 
of W. Sax. Date of the " Translation " or removal 
of the body of the murdered King [S^e March 18] 
from Wareham to Shaftesbury, A.D. 982. 

July. — (2.) Visit of B. virgin. A commemora- 
tion, instituted A.D. 1389, of the journey recorded in 
S. Luke i., 39, 40. (4.) Tr. Martin, Bp. Date, 
A.D. 482 of the removal of the body of S. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, to a magnificent tomb. (15.) 
Swithun, Bp. Bishop of Winchester. He died 
A.D. 862, and by his own desire was buried outside of 
his Church. His remains were removed into the 
building A.D. 971. The monkish legend runs that 
the removal was prevented by forty days of rain. 
(20.) Margaret, V. and M. Is said to have been 
martjrred at Antioch in Pisidia late in the third 
century. (22.) S. Mary Magdalene. She is said to 
have died at Ephesus. (26.) S. Anne. The mother, 
according to tradition, of the Blessed Virgin. 

August. — (1.) Lammas Day. " Hlafmsssse," Loaf- 
mass. The day on which it was customaiy to offer 
an oblation of loaves made from the first-fruits of 
the harvest. Another derivation refers the name to 
Lamb-mass (S. John, xxi., 15.) in connection with 
the dedication of the day by the Roman Church to 
the Commemoration of S. Peter's imprisonment. 
This explanation agrees with the old custom by 
which the tenants of lands belonging to York 
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Minster, which is dedicated to S. Peter, were bound 
to bring a living lamb into the church on this day 
during the celebration of High Mass. (6.) Trans- 
figuration. Commemorated from an eiirly period. 
(7.) Name of Jesus. The origin of this Festival is 
unknown. The Roman Breviary places it on the 
Second Sunday after Epiphany. (10.) S. Lawrence, 
M. A Spanish Deacon, martyred about the year 
259. (28.) S. Augustine, Bp. He is numbered 
among the four great Doctors of the Latin Chui'ch. 
He was born? in Numidia, his parents were of humble 
position, his father was a pagan, his mother, Monica, 
a Christian. He was baptised by S. Ambrose, 
A.D. 387. Li his after life he became, first co-adjutor, 
A.D. 395, and then, A.D. 396, sole Bishop of Hippo, 
where he died, A.D. 430. His numerous Treatises, 
Homilies, and Commentaries have had gieat influ- 
ence in the Church. (29.) S. John Bapt. beheaded, 
an event commemorated from before the year 590. 

September. — (1.) Giles (or ^gidius), Abbot and 
C. An Athenian who became a hermit in Provence. 
Flavins Wamba, King of the Goths, endowed an 
abbey for him, where he died about the year 724. 
He was regarded as the Patron-Saint of cripples on 
account of his refusing to be cured of his own lame- 
ness. (7.) Eunurchus (or Evurtius), Bp, While on 
a mission to Orleans he was selected to be its Bishop. 
He died about the year 340. (8.) Nativ. of V. 
Mary. Set apart A.D. 695. (14.) Holy Cross Day. 
The commenioration of Constantino's vision of a cross 
in the sky, and of the setting up of a portion of the 
supposed true Cross in the Church built by Helena at 
Jerusalem [See May 3.], also of the restoration by 
Heraclius of a piece of the Cross, carried away by 
Chosroes, King of Persia. (17.) Lambert, Bp. and M. 
A missionary to Brabant, he became Bishop of Utrecht, 
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and was martyred at Liege A.D. 709. (26.) S. Cyprian, 
Archbp. Bishop of Carthage, in which place he had 
previously been a teacher of rhetoric. He was 
martyred A.D. 258. He had more than one con- 
troversy with Stephen, 22nd Bishop of Home, of 
v^hom he writes as "our colleague." Speaking in 
the third Council of Carthage, he said, " None of us 
hath made himself a bishop of bishops." These con- 
troversies aflford evidence that neither the churches 
of Asia Minor, Africa, nor Gaul considered the Bishop 
of Rome to be the Supreme or Infallible Head of 
the Church. His writings are numerous. (SO.) S. 
Jerome. D. and C. One of the four great Doctors of 
the Latin Church (the others being S. Ambrose, S. 
Augustine, and S. Gregory). In early life he was 
trained to the law, a pursuit which he abandoned in 
order to devote himself to sacred studies. He retired 
for this purpose to the Desert of Chalcis, and after- 
wards studied the Scriptures at Constantinople. He 
subsequently returned to Rome, and, after remaiuing 
there for three years, finally settled at Bethlehem. 
He died A.D. 420. His writings are numerous. He 
revised the Old Latin Version of the New Testa- 
ment, and, having acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
he translated the Old Testament from the Original. 
The Version known as the Vulgate is the result of 
his labours in this field. 

October. — (1.) Remigius, Bp. Bishop of Rheims, 
sometimes called *' the Apostle of France." He died 
about the year 533. (6.) Faith, V. and M. A young 
maiden of Aquitaine, martyred about the year 290. 
(9.) S. Denys, Bp. and M. This festival appears to 
be intended to be that of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
who is said to have been the first bishop of Athens, 
and to have been martyred there A.D. 96. His 
legendary history, however, is much confused with 
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that of S. Denys, Bishop of Paris, who was martyred 
about the year 273. (13.) Trans, of K. Edward, 
Confessor. Date of the removal, A.D. 1163, by 
Thomas k Becket of the body of the King from its 
burial-place before the high altar of Westminster 
Abbey to a more costly shrine. (17.) Etheldreda, V. 
Daughter of Anna, King of the East Angles, abbess 
of a convent at Ely (and otherwise known as S. 
Audrey). Her remains were transferred to a marble 
tomb on this day, A.D. 695. (25.) Crispin, M. 
Together with his twin-brother, Crispinian, he came 
as a missionary from Rome to Gaul. They dwelt at 
Soissons, preaching and teaching, supporting them- 
selves meanwhile by shoe-making. Martyred A.D. 
288. 

November. — (6.) Leonard, C. A nobleman in 
the court of King Clo.vis, he became in the sixth 
century a Benedictine abbot in France. (11.) S. 
Martin, Bp. and C. In his youth a military tribune 
under Constantino, he afterwards became Bishop of 
Tours. He died a.d. 444. (15.) Machutus, Bp., or 
S. Male. A Welshman ; he spent his life chiefly in 
Brittany and Aquitaine, and died about the year 564. 
(17.) Hugh, Bp. Born in Burgundy, he became 
Bishop of Lincoln, where he rebuilt a large portion 
of the Cathedral. He died a:d. 1200. (20.) Edmund, 
K. and M. King of East Anorlia. He was martyred 
by the Danes after the loss of a battle about the 
year 870. (22.) Cecilia, V. and M. Martyred A.D. 
230. Her history is almost entirely legendary. She 
is paid to have been a skilful musician. (23.) S. 
Clement, Bp. and M. The author of an " Epistle to 
the Corinthians," and supposed to be the Clement of 
Phil, iv., 3. He was the third Bishop of Rome, and 
was martyred by being bound to an anchor and cast 
jnto the sea about the year 100. (25.) S. Katharine, 
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V. and M, Martyred at Alexandria by being torn by 
spiked wheels about the year 307. 

December. — (6.) Nicolas, Bp. Bishop of Myra; 
he died A.D. 342. (8.) Conception of B. V. Mary. 
This festival was introduced into the West by 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 16th 
century. (13.) Lucy, V. and M. A maiden of Syra- 
cuse, martjnred about the year 304<. (16.) O. Sapi- 
entia. The first words of an Antiphon to the Mag- 
nificat, sung on this day, one of a series of seven 
founded on the titles of our Lord. (31.) Silvester, 
Bp. Bishop of Rome ; died A.D. 335. 



TABLES AND liULES FOR THE MOVEABLE 

AND IMMOVEABLE FEASTS AND FASTS 

THROUGH THE YEAR. 

EcLster-day, on which the rest of the moveable 
Feasts (those which do not always occur on the same 
date) depend, has been itself the cause of great 
difference of practice as to the day on which it 
should be observed. 

As the commemoration of our Lord's Resurrection, 
it necessarily occurs subsequently to the date of the 
Jewish Passover, which always falls upon the four- 
teenth day of the month Nisan. The Eastern 
Churches (with the exception of the Church of 
Jerusalem) observed a feast upon the same day as 
the Jewish Passover, and commemorated the Resur- 
rection on the third day following. In this they 
professed to follow the example of S. John and 
S. Philip. It is evident that this practice would 
cause their Easter-day to fall generally upon some 
other day than Sunday. 
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The Western Christians, who claimed as their 
authorities S. Peter and S. Paul, also kept a feast 
commemorative of the Passover, but always upon 
the day immediately preceding the Sunday set apart 
as the anniversary of the Resurrection. 

The Eastern Christians made Easter-day (not 
necessarily Sunday) depend upon ihe actual date 
of the Passover ; tbe Western Christians disregarded 
the actual Passover date, and making their Easter- 
day of greater importance, celebrated it invariably 
upon the Sunday which followed the Passover, as the 
Sunday which, above all others, was commemorative 
of the Resurrection. 

A conference on the point took place at Rome 
between Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, and Anicetus, 
seventh Bishop of Rome, A.D. 158. Neither could 
persuade the other to yield. The point, nevertheless, 
did not seem to be esteemed one of the first import- 
ance, inasmuch as the Eastern and Western Bishops 
communicated together on the date of the Western 
Easter, Polycarp consecrating the elements. Their 
conference produced no results, and the East and 
West continued to follow their respective customs. 

The matter was again discussed about A.D. 196. 
By that date the churches of Asia MiAor stood alone 
in their method of reckoning the date of the Easter 
festival. Even churches with Eastern associations 
observed the Western practice. On this ground, 
Victor, thirteenth Bishop of Rome, refused, A.D. 196, 
to hold communion with the churches of Asia Minor, 
but union is said to have been restored through the 
mediation of Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. The council 
of Aries (at which three bishops of the British 
Church, the Bishops of London, York, and of either 
Gaerleon, or Lincoln, are known to have been present) 
ordered A.D. 314, that the Resurrection should be 
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everywhere commemorated on the same day. The 
council of Nicsea, a.d. 325, fixed Sunday as that day, 
laying down that the 21st of March was to be held 
to be the Vernal Equinox, that the full moon follow- 
ing was to be held to be that of Nisan, and that the 
following Lord's Day was to be observed as Easter- 
Day, unless the full moon fell upon Sunday, when the 
next Sunday was to be Easter-Day. The council of 
Antioch (a.d. 341) excommunicated all those who 
continued to follow the Eastern practice. Such 
persons were called Quartodecimani, keepers of 
the fourteenth. From this point arose the schism 
between East and West. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of the 
British bishops at Aries, Augustine, A.D. 597 (or 
nearly three hundred years afterwards), found the 
British Church, observing Easter by the Eastern 
reckoning. The Western practice, which we at pre- 
sent follow, at last prevailed. 

A final decision in its favour, so far as England 
was concerned, was arrived at by the Conference held 
at Whitby, under the presidency of Oswy, King of 
Northumbria, A.D. 664. 

The methods employed in computing the age of 
the^moon suffice for ecclesiastical purposes, but to 
attain absolute astronomical accuracy would involve 
considerable difficulties. One ancient professedly 
scientific method was, from its supposed superiority, 
called the " Golden Number." 

The origin of the name "Easter" is surrounded 
with some obscurity. Some attribute it to a Saxon 
goddess of light, Eostre, who gave her name to the 
month in which the Paschal Festival usually occurs 
(as in a similar manner the days of the week retain 
the names of heathen deities). Others to the East 
winds prevalent at the season, a derivation almost 
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included in the foregoing one. Others, again, to the 
Saxon Yst, a storm (with which we may compare the 
" yesty waves" of Shakespeare), a derivation of a 
similar character. Yet another origin is suggested, 
from the Teutonic urstan, to rise. An echo of the 
word Pascha (the Greek representative of the Hebrew 
word signifying "Passover") is found in the local 
"pace-eggs" which children beg in the northern 
counties at Easter-tide, the egg being a widely 
accepted symbol of the Resurrection. 

Advent Sunday. This Sunday, which marks the 
commencement of the Christian year, is called else- 
where " The First Sunday in Advent." It is always 
the Sunday which is nearest to S. Andrew's Day, 
whether it precedes or follows it. The Season of 
Advent is said traditionally to have been instituted 
by S. Peter, but the assertion rests upon no other 
authority, and no notice of any observance of the 
Season occurs before the fifth century. The distinc- 
tive name does not appear to have been used until 
the eleventh century. The Season commemorates 
the First Coming of Our Lord " in great humility," 
and directs our thoughts to His Second Coming " in 
His glorious Majesty." 

Septuagesima SuTiday, &c. Qv^inquagesima 
Sunday was probably so called from its occurring 
almost fifty days before Easter. Although Seocor- 
gesima and Septuagesima Sundays are not, accu- 
rately speaking, Sixty and seventy days respectively 
before Easter, yet this decimal reckoning was probably 
adopted as a sufficiently near approximation to the 
real period. The Sunday here called Quadragesvmci 
is " The First Sunday in Lent." 

Rogation Sunday. This name of the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter is borrowed from the Bogatioa 
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Days which followed. [See the Introduction to the 
Litany.] 

Ascension Bay. This festival appears to have 
been kept from the earliest times, no record existing 
of the commencement of a practice seemingly 
immemorial and universal. 

Whitsunday. This festival corresponds with the 
Jewish Feast of Weeks (Ex. xxxiv. 22, Lev xxiii 
15, 16), held seven weeks, that is, ou the fiftieth day 
after the first day of unleavened bread, and thence 
called " Pentecost" (Acts ii. 1), or the fiftieth. It^ilso 
bore the names of the " Feast of Harvest" (Ex. xxiii, 
16) and of the " Day of First-Fruits" (Num. xxviiL 
26). The Jews believed that the festival commemo- 
rated the Giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, resting 
their opinion on calculations connected with the date 
of the Exodus (Ex. xix. 5, 6). It has been supposed 
that a Christian festival was held on this day even in 
Apostolic times (Acts xx. 16, I. Cor. xvi. 8). The 
day suggests several parallels. It follows Easter^ 
after the same interval as that between the Passover 
and the Feast of Weeks. The corn of wheat had 
&llen into the ground and died (S. Jno. xii. 24), and 
the harvest was now plenteous though the labourers 
as yet were few (Acts ii. 14, 41, compare Jer. ii. 1-3). 
As the two loaves were to be waved before the Lord, 
so by one Spirit all, whether Jews or Gentiles, are 
baptized into one body, and " we being many are one 
bread and one body." If the Law were given on this 
day on Sinai, it was also the day of the first preach- 
ing of Redemption to them that were under the Law. 
If the possession of the Law constituted Israel into a 
people (Deut. xvi. 12, Ps. cv. 43-5) through the gift 
of the Spirit, the Christian Church became a " holy 
nation" (I. Pet. ii. 9, Eph. iii. 13-18). 
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The name of Wkitsunday is derived, according to 
one view, from the Saxon hwit, white, on the supposi- 
tion that the white gannents worn by those baptized 
at this great baptismal season characterised the day 
as the White Sunday, which became contracted into 
Whitsunday. The hard-sounding h, was in Anglo- 
Saxon, the initial letter in many words which begin 
with wh, in modern English. About the thirteenth 
century the h was frequently dropped, but re-appeared 
still later on in a transposed position, as in hwat, wat, 
what This will account for the various spellings, 
hwftesundei, wit-sonday, ivhit-»unday. The deriva- 
tion from '* wit" used in the sense of "wisdom" (as 
in, " there was never anything by the wit of man so 
well devised "), such as was in one kind miraculously 
bestowed upon the Apostles on this day, appears to be 
an improbable one. Another supposition is, that the 
aame, like the German Pfingsten, is a corruption of 
the word Pentecost. The advocates of this opinion 
consequently disregard the syllabic combination 
"Sunday," and write the name as .Whitsun-Day, 
citing fhe example of " Monday in Whitsun Week." 

Trinity Sunday. All Sundays were anciently 
held to commemorate the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, but the selection and special observance of 
one Sunday as Trinity Sunday is said to be due to 
Gregory the Great, nevertheless an Epistle and 
Gospel for the day occur in the Lectionary of S. 
Jerome. Its observance in England was brought 
about by Thomas k Becket, A.D. 1162. The Synod 
of Aries, A.D. 1260, ordered the day to be kept, and 
Pope John xxii. made its observance obligatory 
throughout the Western Church, A.D. 1334. The 
Greek Church does not connect this or any other day 
with the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, but conmiemo- 
rates on this, day, the Octave of Whitsunday, all 
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Saints who were Martyrs. The theological term 
" Trinity," was first employed by Theophilus of 
Antioch, A.D. 180, who summed up by it the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture on the subject. In the old English 
Offices all the succeeding Sundays until Advent were 
reckoned, as is still the case, from Trinity Sunday. 
The Roman Church enumerates them from Whit- 
sunday. This divergence from Roman custom is not 
improbably handed down to our day from that 
ancient British Church which was in existence before 
the arrival of Augustine 
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January. — (1.) The Circumcision. A notice of the 
observance of this feast is met with about the end of 
the sixth century ; the name does not occur until the 
eleventh. It sets forth that Christ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the Law. (6.) The Epiphany. 
The Western Church commemorates on this day tne 
Manifestation to the Gentiles, but as the Eastern 
Church conjoined with it the Manifestation both of 
the Divine Sonship (S. Matt. iii. 17) and of the 
Divine Power (S. Jno. ii. 11), the old name took the 
plural form, the Epiphanies. The name of "Illumin- 
ation," anciently applied to Baptism, has caused this 
day to be also known as the "Day of Lights," in the 
Greek Church. The Visit of the Magi is placed in 
the Calendar upon the twelfth day after the Nativity, 
and after the Innocents Day. It is a question whether 
the Presentation had not previously taken place, and 
whether the Visit of the Magi was not made during 
some subsequent stay of the Holy Family at Bethle- 
hem (S. Matt. ii. 11). (25.) The Conversion of 8. 
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PavZ. S. Peter and S. Paul were commemorated by 
a joint festival as early as the end of th^ fourth 
century. The separation of their festivals, and the 
selection of the Conversion, rather than of the Martyr- 
dom of S. Paul as a festival was probably owing to a 
sense of the important consequences of his Conversion, 
and to the feeling that Christ was as much magnified 
by the Apostle's life of active service as by his 
martyrdom. 

February. — (2.) The Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. The Greek Church styles this day the 
*' Festival of the Meeting," that is, of Symeon with 
Our Lord in the Temple. Instituted before the year 
540, the name of the Purification was attached to it 
in the ninth century. It is called the "Presentation," 
in the heading to the Collect, but the preceding name 
appears to have been the more usual one. The 
popular name ** Candlemas" refers to the lights for- 
merly carried on the day as emblematic of Our Lord 
being "a light to lighten the Gentiles." (24.) S, 

' Matthias the Apostle. The name of this Apostle 
occurs only once in Scripture (Acts i. 26). Tradition 
relates that he preached and was martyred in Ethiopia 
(2 Cor. vi. 9, 10). 

March. — ^(25.) The Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin. This festival, popularly known as Lady (Our 
Lady's) Day, seems to have been observed as early as 
the seventh century. 

April. — (25.) S. Mark the Evanjs^elist. The observ- 
ance of this festival can be traced back to the seventh 

' century. The Evangelist appears to have been the 
same person as the "John whose surname was Mark" 
(Acts xii. 25). He was a companion of both S. Paul 

• and S. Peter, and is said to have written his Gospel 
under the guidance of the latter Apostle. Tradition 
states that he was martyred at Alexandria, of which 
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place he was the first bishop, about the year 64, and 
that his body was carried thence to Venice, A.D. 465. 
May. — (l,) 8, Philip and S. Jdmes, It is not clear 
why the Western Church should from an early period 
. have associated together the names of these two 
Apostles. Their festival was observed A.D. 730. S. 
Philip was among the first of Our Lord's disciples ; 
the latest Scriptural mention of him occurs in Acts i. 
13. Tradition relates that he was married, had 
daughters, and died at Hierapolis, but his traditional 
history appears to be confused with that of Philip the 
Evangelist. S. James the Less, "James the Lord's 
brother" (Gal. i. 19). the writer of the Epistle of S. 
James, and the first bishop of Jerusalem, was probably 
the same person with James the son of ^Iphseus, and 
was, consequently, in Jewish phraseology, "the 
brother," that is, the kinsman, or cousin, of Our Lord. 
Having survived being thrown from a pinnacle of the 
Temple, he was martyred by a blow from a club, 

A.D. 62. 

June. — (11.) S. Barnabas. The observance of this 
festival can be traced to the eighth century. The last 
Scriptural notice of S. Barnabas mentions his sailing 
to his native Cyprus as the companion of S. Paul. 
, One tradition states that he became the first bishop 
of Milan ; another, that he was martyred at Cyprus 
after a second missionary journey to that island. 
(24.) S. John Baptist This day has been observed 
from the fourth century. It is a birth that is com- 
memorated, and not, as usual, a martyrdom, probably 
owing to the miraculous circumstances under which 
it was foretold. It has been thought that the selec- 
tion of the date, just before the days begin to 
shorten, is connected with S. Jno. iii. 30. (29.) S. 
Peter the Apostle. Much controversy has taken place 

as to whether S. Peter was at any time in Rome, but 

c2 
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early and trustworthy testimony exists to his having 
suffered martyrdom in that city. S. Clement of 
Alxeandria has preserved a tradition that seeing his 
wife led out to suffer before himself, he encouraged 
her to perseverance. The day can be traced back to 
the third century, and S. Paul appears to have been 
jointly commemorated with S. Peter. Tradition 
relates that S. Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards at the Vatican, and that S. Paul was 
beheaded on the same day in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, A.D. 63. Even were S. Peter the first bishop 
of Rome, a statement unconfirmed by historical 
evidence, that fact would afford no support to the 
claim of supremacy put forth by the Roman Church 
on behalf of himself and his successors. 

July. — (25.) 8, James the Apostle. This Apostle, 
the son of Zebedee, is called the "Great." The reason 
of this appellation, which distinguishes him from S. 
James the son of Alphseus, is not known. He was 
martyred A.D. 44. Many fanciful legends haVe 
gathered round *his"iame:^-' • ^ ''^ '* 

August. — (24.) S, Bartholomew the Apostle. He 
is conjectured to have be& the same person with 
Nathanael, but the supposition only arose in the 
twelfth century, while early Christian writers take an 
opposite view and do not recognise the identity. He 
is said to have laboured in India, and to have been 
martyred there. 

September. — (21.) aS. ifa^^^^t; the Apostle. Tradi- 
tion places the scene of his labours in Ethiopia or 
Persia. It is uncertain whether he became a martyr, 
or not. Although a Jew, he was a collector of Roman 
tolls and duties when called by Our Lord to follow Him. 
He probably wrote his Gospel, which dwells much on 
Ouf Lord's Human Nature, both in Hebrew and 
^ Oreek. ^The on* «J?®ebrew is no longer in existence. 
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(29.) S. Michael and All Angels. (Dan. x. 13—21). 
This festival has been observed since the fifth century, 
in commemoration of the existence and service pf 
those holy and exalted beings (Heb. i. 7, 14 ; ,1 Cor. 
XV. 40, 44; S. Luke xx. 36) who minister to the 
saints (S. Matt. iv. C, xviii. 10; Luke xvi. 22), and to 
whom would seem to be committed a control over 
the powers of nature (Ex. xii. 23, 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
Acts xii. 7, 23). 

OcTOBEK. — (19). /S. Luke the Evangelist. A fre- 
quent companion of S. Paul; he is spoken of as "the 
"beloved physician" (Col. iv. 14). Tradition states 
that he was also a painter. He appears to have 
remained with S. Paul until his death, after which 
date the traditionary accounts of him are very con- 
flicting. He probably died as a martyr by crucifixion 
in old age, toward the close of the first century. 
(28.) S, Simon and 8. Jvde, the Apostles. S. Simon 
is called Zelotes, or the Zealous (S. Luke vi. 14), 
and a form of the Chaldee word Kanma, a zealot, is 
also applied to him (S. Matt. x. 4). Traditions vary 
as to the time and place of his martyrdom, which 
some place in Britain, some in Persia. S. Jude is 
usually identified with the Thaddseus of S. Matt. x. 
3. His later history is very uncertain. . The festival 
dates from the eleventh century. 

November. — (1.) All Saints. This festival was 
observed in the eighth century. (30.) S. Andrew 
the Apostle. Brought to Our Lord by S. Peter (S. 
Jno. i. 41), he was subsequently called to be an 
Apostle (S. Matt iv. 18). He is said to have been 
martyred upon a cross shaped like the letter X, at 
Patras, a town in the Morea. 

December. — (21.) S. Thomas the Apostle. His 
Scriptural history closes with Acts i. 13. His 
traditional history is uncertain. He is said to have 
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laboured in India, and to have suffered martyrdom 
there. The "Christians of S. Thomas" in Malabar' 
are said to be descendants of his converts, others 
ascribe the origin of the Christian Church there to a 
Nestorian Missionary who bore the same name. 
(25.) The Nativity of Our Lord. Although some 
degree of imcertainty will always probably remain as 
to the precise year of Our Lord's Nativity, and the 
precise month in which it took place, a festival has 
always been held in commemoration of it from the 
earliest times. Although some in the third century 
supposed that the day was either the 20th of April 
or of May, stiU a widely-spread tradition referred it 
to December 25th, a date which in the fourth century 
was accepted by both East and West. The Eastern 
Church had previously commemorated the Nativity 
on Jan. 6th, and, together with it, the Appearance of 
the Star, the Baptism, and First Miracle at Cana of 
Galilee. (26.) S. Stephen the Martyr. (Acts xxii. 
20). His history is wholly Scriptural. The festival 
dates from the fourth century. (27.) S. John the 
Evangelist. (Gal. ii. 9). This Apostle is also called 
the "Divine," or Theologian. He outlived both the 
destruction of Jerusalem (S. John xxi. 24), and the 
other Apostles. He went to Ephesus probably about 
the year 66, was persecuted at Home (see on May 
6th), was exiled to Patmos, and finally returned to 
Ephesus, where he wrote his Gospel and Epistles, and 
died, it is said, in his hundredth year. (28.) The 
Holy Innocents. This festival is alluded to bm early 
as the third century, when the children of Bethlehem 
were already regarded as martyrs. Its popular name 
was Childermass (Children's Mass) Day. 
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A TABLE OP THE VIGILS, FASTS, AND 
DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. 

The Forty Days of Lent. The name Lent is 
derived from the Saxon Lenden, the Spring of the 
Year. The length of the Lenten Fast has varied at 
diflferent periods, from forty hours to forty days, the 
latter not always being consecutive. The Western 
Church, probably in obedience to the orders of Gregory 
the Great, commenced a Fast, commemorating the 
forty days spent by Our Lord in the wilderness, upon 
Ash- Wednesday. The shorter period possibly has 
reference to the interval between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. "The First Day of Lent, com- 
monly called Ash-Wednesday," obtains its name from 
the indent ceremoDj of sp^nkling ashes upon the 
heads of the clergy and people, and especially on the 
heads of penitents, on that day. The day preceding 
is popularly known as Shrove-Tuesday, "to shrive" 
signifying to hear confessions, which it was customary 
to make on that day. 

The Ember Days. [See on the Ember Collects]. 
The Three Rogation Days, [See on the Litany]. 

Good-Friday, is a name known only in the English 
Church, but the day has always been observed as a 
solemn Fast from the earliest times. The day before 
it is occasionally called Maundy Thursday, from the 
word 7nandatu7)iy a commandment, occurring in the 
Anthem taken from S. Jno. xiii. 34, formerly 
appointed for the day. All the Fridays in the year 
commemorate in a lesser degree Our Lord's Cruci- 
fixion. 

Vigil, a night devoted to watching and prayer. 
When this custom fell into disuse the word came to 
indicate the day preceding the Festival to which the 
Vigil had been preparatory, and the whole of the day 
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was called the Even or Vigil until the first Vesper 
Semce. Abstinence, a lesser degree of fasting, a 
refraining from certain kinds of food only. 



THE "ORNAMENTS RUBRIC." 

Table III. of the General Tables is followed by two 
paragraphs usually known as the "Ornaments Rubric." 
The First Book of Edward VI. did not contain any 
similar directions. His Second Book contained pro^ 
hibitions of certain Vestments, and ordered what the 
Minister should "have and wear" at the time of the 
Communion, and all other times in his ministration. 
In the Prayer-Book of Elizabeth this Rubric was 
worded more nearly as it is at present. The existing 
form was adopted after the Savoy Conference. The 
Rubric refers to the part of the Church in which the 
Service is to be said, and to the "Ornaments of the 
Church, and the Ministers thereof." Much variety 
of opinion exists as to its exact force and interpreta- 
tion. 

Ordinary, anyone possessing ecclesiastical authority, 
especially the Bishop. Compare, * Will you reverently 
obey your Ordinary, and other chief Ministers'* 
(Ordination of Priests). Chancel, the easternmost 
part of a church, so called from being sometimes 
separated from the other portions by a screen (Lat, 
cancelltis). 



THE ORDER OF MORNING PRAYER DAILY 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

This heading is immediately followed by a 
''Rubric," or direction as to the use of the portion of 
the book following it. These directions were for- 
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merly printed in red (rubrum), to distinguish them 
from the parts to be said or sung, a practice which 
has again become not unusual. 

It was customary in Monasteries to have the Ser- 
vices contained in the "Breviary" (the abbreviated or 
shortened collection of Daily Services) at various 
hours. The earliest of these was called either 
*'Ifoctur7i8" or "Mattins,"' it was recited shortly after 
midnight. *' Lauds" the Service which folio tf\red, was 
used at daybreak ; "Privie" at six a.m. ; Tierce, 
followed at nine a.m.; Sext, at noon ; NoneSy recited 
at three p.m., was followed by Vespers (the Evensong 
of Anglo-Saxon times), and Compline ''completed" 
the devotions of the day. The first three Services 
had a great similarity to each other, and practically 
were often combined or accumulated into one Service, 
and were given in the Primers issued for the use of 
the laity in their private devotions. Our public 
Morning Service (which in the Table ot Proper 
Lessons is still called "Mattins," from the Latin 
Matutince) was formed in great part in the First 
Book of Edward VI. by a combination of these 
*' Hours" as such services were called, and com- 
menced with the Lord's Prayer (which now follows 
the Absolution). The Sentences, Exhortation, Con- 
fession, and Absolution were prefixed in the Second 
Book of Edward VI. This opening portion of our 
present Morning Service is, as far as to the end of 
the first Lord's Prayer, a Preparatory Service, fol- 
lowed by a Service of Praise which closes with the 
Creed. The remainder is a Service of Prayer. It 
was introduced apparently with the intention of 
preparing the congregation for the service to foUow, 
probably at the suggestion of the foreign Reformers. 
[See Appendix A]. 
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THE SENTENCES. 

These prefatory passages of Scripture were added 
A.D. 1552, and were altered in the Sealed Books 
into the language of the Authorised Version of 1611. 

The selection of Capitula, or " Little Chapters," 
consisting of penitential passages chosen out of the 
prophetical Scriptures, which were said daily at the 
Lenten hourly OflSces^ seems to have suggested the 
introduction of the Sentences in this place. The 
two groups of passages are nearly identical, with the 
exception that in our Prayer Book some similar 
tftxts taken from the Psalms, and from the New 
Testament, have been added. 

Their object is to set forth the necessity of a real 
repentance and the promise of reconciliation. 

ContHte, bruised ; with judgment, with measure ; 
enter not into judgrnent, pass not on me the sen- 
tence which is my due. 



THE EXHORTATION. 

This short address begins with ' a reference to the 
" sundry " passages of " Scripture " which preceded 
it, and forms an application of them to the hearers. 
Some of its expressions appear to have been copied 
from a Lenten Homily by S. Leo (a.d. 440), and 
others to have been borrowed from an address pre- 
fixed by Fullain to his Form of Service. Bishop 
Wren (who died A.D. 1667), in some "Remarks" of 
his upon the language of the Book of Common 
Prayer, made with a view to its revision, observes 
with regard to such a "multiplicity of words" as 
"acknowledge and confess," and the like, that the' 
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" Compilers — ^when using a word not perfectly under- 
stood in our language — joined another to it to 
expound it," a course which the Bishop thinks " was 
not so well advised." Its chief design is to impress 
the necessity of confessing our sins to our Heavenly 
Father, both at all times, and more especially whea 
we meet in public worship for the fourfold purpose 
of Thanksgiving, Praise, Hearing God's Word, and 
Prayer, an order which is very nearly observed in the 
service which follows. 

The congregation, as baptized persons, the children 
of one Heavenly Father, are addressed as " Brethren.'* 
For this see Acts xv. 32, Heb. iii. 1. For Confession 
and Forgiveness, Ps. xxxii. 5 ; a lowly heart, 
Ps. cxxxii. 7 ; Thanksgiving, Ps. xxxv. 18 ; Praise, 
Ps. xliii. 4 ; hearing the Word, Deut. xxxi. 11, 12, 
Acts XV. 21 ; Prayer, Phil. iv. 6, 1 Tim. ii. 1. 

Movethy urges us ; sundry y various, separate (com- 
pare " asunder^') ; places, passages (S. Luke iv. 17) ; 
manifold, repeated (redoubled, as it were); sins, 
the wrong actions which spring from the wickedness 
of our fallen nature ; dissemble, to hide what we 
are, by pretending to be what we are not ; cloJce, to 
conceal (S. Jno. xv. 22) ; worthy, fit, suitable ; throne 
of the heavenly grace, let us draw near to God as 
heirs of His kingdom to seek His help and favour 
(Esther v. 1, 2). 



A GENERAL CONFESSION. 

In the old Service-Books for the *' Hours," used in 
the Monasteries, a kind of reciprocal Confessioa 
occurred, made by the oflSciating priest to God, the* 
Blessed Virgin, and all the Saints, and to the Choir 
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assisting, followed by a precatory Absolution. The 
Ghoir made a similar one in return. The cessation 
of this practice is probably intended to be indicated 
by the rubric directing that the Absolution is to be 
" pronounced by the Priest alone." 

Our Prayer-Book Confession, which appears to be 
an adaptation of ancient forms, resembles in some of 
its expressions a Confession in Pul Iain's Service. 
Its composer is unknown. It differs from the ancient 
ones both in matter and manner. It is made* to 
God only. It is a '* general " Confession made by 
sell present, both Minister and people, the latter 
repeating it " after " the Minister, sentence by sen- 
tence, '* all kneeling " (the posture of humiliatioo). 
It is to be said " of," that is, by, the whole Congrega- 
tion. " General " heie means, /or the use of all, and 
is not employed in contradistinction to *' minute" 
or "particular." When (as here) the type of an 
*' Amen " is the same as that of the portion of the 
service which it concludes, it shows that the previous 
portion is to be said by both Minister and people. 

The Confession and Absolution of the Prime and 
CoTnpline QjBBces were prefixed to Mattins by 
Cardinal Quignon in his Revised Breviary. 

The Confession commences with an address to 
God, whose mercy is a manifestation of His power. 
Then follows an acknowledgment of sins committed 
both by igTioraTice, like lost sheep (Isa. liii, 6), and by 
wUfidmess, in following the devices and desires of 
our own hearts (S. Luke xv. 12) ; further, that we 
have sinned by negligence, and by act, by both our 
doings, and our Tnis-doing^, and that there is " no 
health" in us, so that we are, of , ourselves, neither 
''safe" nor "sound." (Compare these expressions with 
Bom. vii. 8-25.) This is succeeded by an appeal for 
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mercy, based on God s promises, certified to us by 
the Incarnation ; and the whole is closed by a prayer 
that we may henceforth glorify God by the conduct 
of our lives in respect to Him, our neighbour, and 
ourselves. 

Confession, this may be of faith (Rom. x. 10), or 
of praise (Rom. xv. 9), or, as it is here, of sin (1 Jno. 
i. 9) ; devices, plans, contrivances by which we seek 
to obtain the desires or wishes of our hearts ; health, 
spiritual soundness and wholeness (compare " hale") 
(S. Matt. xii. 13, S. Luke vii. 10, xv. 27, S. John 
V. 14) ; restore, replace us into Thy fold or favour ; 
penitent, heartily repentant ; unto Tnankvnd (com- 
pare the Answer after the Creed in the Catechism, 
Article vii., Third Good Friday Collect, Communion 
Consecration Prayer) ; Jesu, the grammatical inflec- 
tion which expresses instrumentality, or invocation 
(see Collect for Third Sunday in Advent) ; hereafter, 
from this time forward, for the rest of our lives ; 
godly, righteous, and soher, devout, upright, and 
temperate ; Amen, literally " firm," " true," used as 
strong form of assent and assertion, " verily" (S. Matt. 
V. 18, Deut. xxvii. 15 — 26, Neh. v. 13). It was used 
by the congregation at the close of the Synagogue 
Prayers, a custom adopted by the Primitive Church 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16). Justin Martyr, about A.D. 140, states 
that at the close of the prayers all the people joined 
in the Amen. The passage in Corinthians is a testi- 
mony that the public worship of the early Church 
was intended to be in a language understood by the 
people, in the "vulgar tongue," that is, in the 
language of the people (Latin vulgus). 
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THE ABSOLUTION OK REMISSION OF SINS. 

The rubric before the Absolution ran as follows in 
the Second Book of Edward VI., " The Absolution 
to be pronounced by the Minister alone." After the 
Hampton Court Conference the explanatory, " or 
Remission of Sins," was added, which had already 
found a place in the rubric of the Scottish Prayer- 
Book. In that book " presbyter" had been substi- 
tuted for " minister," an example followed by the 
introduction of " priest " for " minister " in the 
Sealed Books, in which also the original " wherefore 
we beseech" was changed into the hortatory "where- 
fore let us beseech." The Absolution, the composi- 
tion of an unknown author, completes the introduc- 
tory portion prefixed to the Second Book of Edward 
VI. The design that Confession and Absolution 
should prepare the worshipper for the coming service 
of prayer and praise seems to be intimated by the 
expression " that those things may please Him which 
we do at this present." 

The priest who has led the Confession of the con- 
gregation kneeling, is now to stand, in token of his 
authority, the people still kneeling. The Absolution 
is to be "pronounced" by him alone (and by no 
inferior minister) as a part of the duties of his order. 
An authoritative message from God (1 Jno. i. 5-7) is 
then delivered. The message is this, that God 
" pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel." 

The central clause, containing the words of Abso- 
lution, differs from the ancient forms used at Prime 
and Compline in being Declaratory, and not 
Precatory, and bears a strong verbal resemblance to 
a passage in h Lasko's Service-Book. It is preceded 
by two statements, the one (an echo of the first of 
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the " Sentences"), that God desires not the death of 
the sinner in unrepented aad unpardoned sin ; the 
other, that, as His people may depart from grace 
and fall into sin, He has made provision for the 
Absolution and Remission of their sins. As repent- 
ance and faith are in every case the conditions of 
effectual pardon, the clause is followed by an exhor- 
tation to seek consequently the help of the Holy 
. Spirit, that so our present service may be accepted^ 
that the rest of our life may be pure and holy, and 
that when it is ended we may enter into His eternal 

joy- A 

Absolutioriy a loosing of those who are "tied and 
bound with the chain of their sins" (Rom. vi. 18) ; 
re7)xi88ion, a putting away (2 Sam. xii. 13, Rom. viii. 
1) ; power , has empowered, given them authority, 
which by His commaTidinent, they are bidden to use ; 
declare, 1o make known; pn'onounce, to make an 
authoritative statement; unfeignedlyy in earnest, 
. without pretence ; His holy Gospel, this good news 
of pardon ; this present, " time" is to be understood ; 
pure and holy, void of offence, and fulfilling the will 
of God ; through, let us beseech Him through the 
one Mediator to grant those things which we have 
prayed for. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Synagogue worship comprised the recital of 
what were known as the " Eighteen Prayers." Jewish 
tradition assigns them to Ezra. They contained the 
following phrases, of which our Lord would seem not 
to have been unmindful : " Thou art Holy, and thy 
Name is Holy." " Reign over us in benignity, merey. 
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righteousness, and justice." " Bring us back to the 
observance of thy laws, and make us adhere to thy 
precepts." " Be merciful unto us, our Father, for 
we have sinned." " Remove from us affliction and 
trouble." When the presiding minister had repeated 
each petition, the congregation responded with various 
doxologies, among which was, "Blessed art Thou 
O Lord God most Holy." 

Lucian, a heathen writer in the Apostolic age, 
states that the Christians in their worship began a 
prayer with " the Father." Early Christian writers, 
such as TertuUijn and Cyprian, allude to the use of 
the Lord's Prayer. The former (a.d. 193) writes 
thus, "how choicely has divine wisdom drawn up 
the order of the prayer, that after heavenly things, 
that is after the name of God, the will of God, and 
the kingdom of God, it should give a place for 
earthly wants." S. Augustine bears witness to its 
daily use in the Church in his day. The " Book of 
Customs" of the Cistercian monks alludes (in the 
thirteenth century) to its use in the Services for 
the Hours, The Lord's Prayer was regarded in the 
Early Church as peculiarly the Prayer of the Faith- 
ful, and was recited inaudibly in the presence of such 
as were only candidates for baptism (catechumens). 
Before such, the priest raised his voice only at " lead 
us not into temptation," when the people responded, 
"but deliver us from evil." The Sarum Breviary 
directed the priest to recite it privately, and then to 
begin the public service with " Lord open thou 
our lips," but the First Book of Edward VI. bids the 
priest to " begin with a loud voice the Lord's Prayer, 
called the Pater-nostery The Second Book substi- 
tutes " minister" and omits " Pater-noster ;" before 
the Lord's Prayer following the Creed, it inserts 
" minister, clerks, and people." United repetition is 
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the custom of the Eastern Church, which also in- 
variably adds the Doxology, ,or Ascription of praise, 
at the end. In the Roman use it is never employed. 
It was introduced into our Prayer-Book in the Sealed 
Books, and then only when the Prayer is followed by 
Praise. The " Doxology" is not found in some of 
the oldest Manuscripts, nor in ancient Versions of 
Scripture, nor in the Expositions of early Christian 
writers. It was customary to add it in public 
worship, and it consequently occurred in the copies 
of the Liturgies. The Liturgical use of the Doxology 
seems to have originated in Syria, and from thence 
it appears to have been inserted after the Lord's 
Prayer in the Greek, and Syriac Syrian Texts of the 
New Testament about A.D. 400. (Compare 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11.) 

The Lord's Prayer, so named because given us by 
Him both as a form and model of prayer, consists 
of an address to God as our Father, followed by 
seven petitions, three of which relate to Him, and 
the remaining four to ourselves. 

Our Father (Rom. viii. 16, Gal. iv. 6); in heaven, 
literally " the heavens," Who cannot be contained by 
space, " of an infinite Majesty " (1 Kings viii. 27) ; 
hallowed, be reverenced with holy worship ; Name, 
that, which including His essence and attributes, is 
all by which we may represent Him to ourselves 
(Compare, "Holy Father — we laud and magnify 
thy glorious Name ;" the " Name" of God as expres- 
sive of the pivine nature itself, was regarded by the 
Jews as especially sacred (Ps. xx. 1, cxiii. 1, S. John 
xvii. 6) ; kingdom, of grace and glory, spiritual and 
visible, progressive and final (1 Cor. xv. 24) ; be done, 
not only by our submission, but by being carried out 
in our actions (S. Matt. vii. 21, Heb. x, 36); in 
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heaven, by the holy angels in their heavenly habitat 
tion ; thie day, each day (not " day after day") ;' 
daily, proper for our subsistence, as much of what 
we need as is needful; bread, everything necessary 
to support life, whether of body, soul, or spirit 
(S. Jno. vi. 35) ; and forgive, a note of connection^ 
because forgiveness is as requisite as the bread, for 
which without forgiveness we are unworthy to ask ; 
trespasses, the debt of sins which we incur and 
cannot pay ; as we forgive (not " according to the 
measure" with which we forgive), we do not dare to 
ask forgiveness for ourselves until we have forgiven 
others (S. Matt, xviii. 33) ; cmd, so that we may 
have less need to ask this, spare us, if it be possible, 
iqiiritual trial and conflict ; evil, Satan, sin, everlast- 
ing death (S. Jno. xvii. 15), " those evils which the 
subtilty of the devil or man worketh against us." 
The revisers of the New Testament ^dopt in their 
text the rendering " the evil otie." Compare 2 Tim. 
iv. 18, with the last petition and the Doxology, 



THE VERSICLES. 

. These short verses are taken in substance from 
Psalm li. 15, and Psalm Ixx. 1. They are found in 
the earliest Eastern Offices, and can, together with 
the " Gloria Patri," be traced back in Western ones 
for more than twelve centuries. In the Sarum XTse^ 
they began, as now, the Service of Praise. 



THE DOXOLOGY. 



This ascription of praise is of great antiquity. It 
can be traced, in its attribution of equal glory, as &x 
back as the second century. In the fourth centuryv 



I . 
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the Anans (who denied the Eternal Sonship) per- 
verted its form into " Glory be to the Father by the 
Son and i/rt the Holy Ghost." St. Basil incurred 
censure by incautiously using the form "with the 
Son and Holy Ghost." The Council of Vaison, A.D. 
529, ordered that the clause, " As it was in the begin-^ 
ning, &a" (a reference to the " Majesty co-eternal)," 
Sfhould be invariably added. 

The Sarum Use has here " Praise ye the Lord." 
The Pirst Book of Edward VI. directed that it should 
be followed from Easter to Trinity Sunday by 
" Alleluia." The Alleluia, and direction were both 
omitted in the Second Book ; but the Sealed Books, 
following the example of the Scottish Prayer-Book, 
inserted for unvarying use, " The Lotd's name be. 
praised." 



VENITE EXULTEMUS DOMINO: 

Psalm xcv. 

. This Psalm, sometimes called the Invitatory Psalm, 
occurred in the Constantinopolitan Liturgy ascribed 
to St. Chrysostom, and appears to have been almost 
"universally used in daily Service from an early date. 
The Eastern Offices formed an Invitatory, or invita- 
tion or bidding to public worship, out of its first, 
third, and sixth verses. The Western Church used 
the whole Psalm in the same manner. In the early 
Service-Books a short Sentence or Anthem preceded 
it, and others which brought iuto prominence different 
points of the Christian Faith were inserted between 
its verses at the appropriate ecclesiastical seasons. 
These were called " Invitatories." The First Book of 

Edward VI., directs it to be " said or sung without 

d2 
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any Invitatory." The Second Book directs that 
"Anthems" taken out of Scripture (after the manner 
of the old Invitatories) should be sung or said instead 
of this Psalm at Easter. 

This Psalm is an invitation to praise God as the 
Great King (specially by coming before Him with 
Psalms), and to come into His Presence with Thanks- 
giving for His great glory as our Creator and 
3?reserver. In confirmation of this His greatness and 
works are recounted, and the sense of His majesty is 
urged as a motive not only for worship but for prayer, 
kneeling down before the Lord our Maker, who again 
is not such only, but our Shepherd, while we are the 
people of His pasture. This is followed by a warning 
that His sheep should hear His voice, lest, hearing 
His word we, who are in like manner His covenanted 
people, should have, like the Israelites, an evil heart 
of unbelief, and draw near to Him with our mouths 
while our hearts are far from Him. The " Gloria " 
follows this, and all the Psalms, in token of their 
appropriation by the Church for Christian worship. 

All gods, the gods so called of the heathen (1 Cor. 
viii. 5) ; comers, rather should be " depths ;" atrengih, 
rather " heights" \ fall down, the Eastern posture of 
homage ; the provocation, Jcc, literally " as at 
Meribah in the day of Massah," their names were 
given to those places as significant, a verbal rendering 
is given here instead of a local reference ; rest, the 
temporal and earthly rest of Canaan, typical of the 
Sabbath-rest that remaineth for the people of God 
(Heb. iv. 9). 
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THE PSALMS. 

The method of employing the Psalter differed 
greatly in the churches of the East and West, and in 
different countries. Nevertheless, by universal agree- 
ment, the Psalms have been accepted as the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

Pliny (though he probably refers to a Eucharistic 
Service) speaks of the early Christians as singing 
Hymns, A.p. 111. The Council of Laodicea, A.D. 360, 
prescribed the use of the Psalms in Divine Service. 
S. Ambrose, bishop of Milan (who about a.d. 380 
introduced the Eastern practice of alternate chanting 
into the Western Church), speaks of the attention 
with which the people heard them. We read of their 
use at Lyons, A.D. 497, and Theodoret, in the fifth 
century, alludes to the familiar knowledge of them 
by Christian people. 

The earliest rules regulating the recitation of the 
Psalms were difficult to follow. The whole Psalter, 
by an arrangement dating from the sixth century, was 
^ne through every week. In the fifteenth century 
the use of the Psalms except Pss. cxix — ^xxi. was 
confined to Mattins and Evensong, the weekly recita- 
tion still continuing. The First Book of Edward VI. 
replaced this by a division which provided for a 
monthly recitation. This arrangement, which still 
continues in use, is one peculiar to the English 
Church. The rubric is silent as to the precise 
manner in which the Psalms "shall follow." The 
responsive, the antiphonal, and the collective 
methods by which they can "be " said or sung," can 
each claim the support of ancient custom. 

Moses appears to be the earliest of the writers of 
these inspired " Praises " as they are styled in the 
Hebrew, while the latest would seem to have liveH «+ 
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the time of the Eetum from the Captivity. A 
traditional division separates them into five books. 
The first contains Psalms i. — xli. ; the second, xlii. — 
Ixxii.; the third, Ixiii. — ^Ixxxix. ; the fourth, xc. — cvi 
(each of these groups concluding with a doxology) ; 
the fifth, cvii. — cl. 

The Psalms formed a prominent portion of the 
Temple Service (1 Chron. xvi. 7, 2 Chron. vii. 6, 
1 Chron. xxv. 6-7) ; and their use in primitive Chris- 
tian worship is evident (1 Cor. xiv. 26, Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iii. 16). Their Jewish and historical applications 
had passed away, their Messianic aspirations had in 
part been realised, and the Messianic prophecies in 
part fulfilled, but still a spiritual meaning attaching 
to our Lord Himself, or His body the Church, invested 
them with a new, a Christian, and an undying 
interest. 

Reference was made to the Psalms in the old 
Service Books by quoting their opening words, thus 
the first Psalm, would be quoted as the Psalm Beatvs 
vi/r, qui Tion abiit, the hundreth Psalm, as the Psalm 
Jubilate Deo, The Latin headings, still retained, 
are a relic of this old custom. The Eastern Church 
uses the Gloria Patri only at the end of the last 
Psalm recited, the Boman Breviary directs its repeti- 
tion (with a few exceptions) after each Psalm, and 
this ancient Western usage was restored in the First 
Book of Edward VI. 



THE LESSONS. 

The practice of the Church appears to have ever 
been that whatever number of Lessons were read 
that they: should be taken from both the Old and 
New Testament^, in token that " the Old Testament 
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was not contrary to the New," but that in both 
"everlasting life is oflered to mankind by Christ." 
The use of pre-arranged selections appears to have 
prevailed at an early date. 

The First Book of Edward VI. did away with the 
multiplicity of short Lessons of the old Service- 
Books. The Minister was to read a *' chapter/' say- 
ing at the end of each Lesson " here endeth such a 
chapter, of such a book." The last revision of the 
Lectionary, A.D. 187l> disregarded, for the sake of 
continuity of narrative or argument, the division into 
chapters and in some degree returned to the earlier 
system of shorter Lessons. 

The division of the Old Testament into chapters 
was probably connected with the Synagogue ritual, 
though the division of the Pentateuch into chapters 
is trsiditionaliy ascribed to Moses. The division of 
the chapi.ers into verses had also a Jewish origin, 
both were accepted in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
A more systematic division into chapters of both the 
Old and New Testaments is ascribed to Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1207. This 
was followed in the English Versions of Coverdale 
and others. The chapters of the New Testament 
were divided into verses for convenience of reference, 
•by R. Etienne, commonly known as Robert Stephens, 
a celebrated printer, in his edition of the Qreek 
Testament, published A.D. 1553. 

The earliest Translation of any importance of the 
Scriptures into English was that made by John 
Wicliflfe, who translated the New Testament from the 
Vulgate about the year 1378. The Old Testament 
was undertaken by Nicholas de Hereford. The work 
was circulated in manuscript only, but though 
unwearied efforts were made in after years to sup- 
press it, more than a hundred copies are still known 
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to exist. Neither its language nor phraseology were 
copied by subsequent Translators, but it had an 
inaportant influence in its own day. The first Trans- 
lation which appeared in print was that of William 
Tyndale. The New Testament appeared in 1525, and 
was translated from the Greek, as the Old Testament 
probably was from the Hebrew. Many editions 
appeared over which Tyndale had no control, the 
whole of which, as well as his own, were printed 
abroad. Its use was forbidden by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and all copies that could be seized were burnt 
at Paul's Cross, nevertheless this work is the true 
foundation of our English Bible. Miles Coverdale 
translated the Bible " out of the Douche and Latyn 
into Englishe" in the year 1535. Besides taking 
Luther's German Bible and the Vulgate as his texts, 
Coverdale appears to have made free use of Tyndale's 
Version. A l^ranslation known as that of Thomas 
Matthew was printed in London in 1537. Good 
reason exists for believing that " Matthew " was 
merely an assumed name, and that the real author 
was John Rogers, a friend of Tyndale. By an. order 
of Henry VIII. a copy was to be placed in every 
church, so this book may be regarded as the earliest 
Authorised Version. Richard Taverner published a 
Translation in 1539, and in the same year the 
Version appeared which is known as " Cranmer's," or 
(from its size) the ^' Great Bible." Cranmer seems to 
have been assisted in his work by Tonstal and 
Heath, the Bishops of Durham and Rochester. In 
1557 the New Testament, and in 1560 the Old, 
appeared in the Version known as the " Genevan 
Bible." Published the first instance abroad, it was 
printed in London in 1661. Eighty editions were 
circulated, the work being convenient both in size 
and print, and in being the first English Bible in 
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-which the division into veraes was adopted. While 
this Translation was the work of those who had fled 
to Geneva from the Marian persecution, the " Bishops* 
Bible" owes its existence in 1568 to Archbishop 
Parker. It was the work of fourteen Translators, 
and gained its name from the feet of eight of them 
being bishops. It contained both wood-engravings 
and a map of Palestine. The Puritans made objec- 
tions to this Translation at the Hampton Court 
Conference, and James I. caused a new one to be 
undertaken. This, when completed, acquired the 
name of the " King's Bible ;" it is now known as the 
*' Authorised Version." The work, which was carried 
on at Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster, was 
entrusted to a body of forty-seven persons, who 
divided into companies, severally, jointly, and collec- 
tively, translated, compared, and revised the portions 
allotted to them. A final revision was made by some 
selected members of the companies, but it is un- 
certain whether they were six or twelve in number. 
After nearly three years spent upon it, this Transla- 
tion was published A.D. 1661. It claims to be 
" appointed to be read in churches," but no authority 
can be adduced for the appointment. 

In the month of February, A.D. 1870, the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury decided that it 
was expedient to make yet another Revision of the 
English Bible. It was resolved that the most 
approved Text should be followed, and that regard 
should be paid to the suggestions of the more 
accurate and critical Scholarship, both grammatical 
and textual, of the present day, while as few alter- 
ations as possible were to be introduced " into the 
Text of the Authorised Version consistently with 
feithfulness." Two Companies were subsequently 
formed, the one for the Revision of the Old Testa- 
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ment, the otheir for the Revision of the New. The 
work was begun on the twenty-second of June iu 
the isame year. Soon afterwards two similar Com- 
panies were formed in America, and joined with 
the English Companies in the work of Revision. 
The Company in England to which the Revision of 
the New Testament was committed^ consisted (for 
the greater portion of the time) of twenty-four 
members. Six years were occupied in the Revision 
of the Authorised Version, and about two and a half 
more in again Revising the results obtained. A 
further period was spent in considering the final 
suggestions of the American Revisers, and in dealing 
with various details. The completed Version <rf 
the New Testament, which professes to be the one 
"set forth A.D. 1611, compared with the most 
ancient Authorities, and Revised," was published on 
May 17, 1881, about ten years after the commence* 
ment of the undertaking. The work of the Revision 
of the Old Testament is still in progress. 

The Rubrics of both the Books of Edward VI. 
directed "to the end the people may the better 
hear," that " in such places where they do sing there 
shall the lessons be sung in a plain tune after the 
manner of distinct reading : and likewise the Epistle 
and Gospel." The " minister" of these rubrics was 
altered in the Sealed Books to " he that readeth/' 
possibly in order to allow laymen to assist in this 
portion of Divine Service. 



TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 

The Use of Sarum directed that the Te Benin 
should be sung at Mattins on Sundays and Festivals, 
4ind some very ancient musical settings are still in 



existence. Nearly eight hundred years have passed 
since the date of that ancient Service-Book, but 
more than another eight hundred years earlier a 
passage in the wiitings of S. Cyprian, A.D. 252, 
presents so striking a verbal parallel to a portion of 
the Te Dewniy that it is almost impossible to doubt 
its existence as a Christian Hymn at, and even 
before, that early date. Another remarkable verbal 
coincidence is to be found in a Morning Hymn of 
the early Church appended to the Psalter in the 
most ancient of the manuscripts of the Septuagint. 
This manuscript dates from the fourth century, and 
the tradition is attached to it that it once belonged 
to Origen. Some of the phrases of the Te D&u/m 
occur almost word for word in the Offices of the 
Eastern Church. 

Another old tradition, which however appears for 
the first time in the eighth century, alleges that the 
Te Deum was composed responsively by S. Ambrose 
and S. Augustine at the baptism of the latter, A.D. 
386. From its known use in the Gallican Church 
some attribute it to Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, A.D* 
355, others to Hilary, bishop of Aries, A.D. 440, in 
one Gallican Psalter it is ascribed to Nicetius, bishop 
of Treves, A.D. 635. One, or more, of these bishops 
may possibly have remodelled existing materials, but 
it is more probable that this " Psalm, Te Deum** as 
it was anciently called, had assumed nearly its 
present form at a far earlier date. ) 

The First Book of Edward VI. ordered the daily 
use of the Te Deum except in Lent when the 
Bennedicite was to be substituted. The Second Book 
omits any mention of Lent. 

The T(g Dev/m is divisible into three nearly equal 
portions. It opens with Praise, which passes into a 
confession of the Catholic Faith, and it concludes 
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vdth Prayer, (Compare the language of the con- 
cluding portion with Pss. xxviii 9, cxlv. 2, xxxiiL 22, 
cxxiii. 3, Ixxii 1), 

The praise is addressed at the outset to the Trinity 
in Unity, and is next ascribed, by a Christian 
development of the cry of the Cherubim (Isa. vi. 3, 
Rev. iv. 8), to each Person in the Holy Trinity in a 
striking parallel to the three divisions of the Apostles' 
Creed. It is the united praise of Heaven and 
Earth, of Angels and Saints, of the Living and of the 
Departed. The praise is then addressed more especi- 
ally to the Eternal Son, dwelling upon His Incarna- 
tion, Passion, Intercession, and Second Advent (Com- 
pare the language of Rev. v. 6-14). The thought of 
the purpose of His Second Coming leads to a prayer 
that He would help His servants. Finally, inter- 
cessory prayer, mingled with praise, ends with a 
fervent expression of trust, and a personal cry for 
mercy. 

God, or rather according to the Latin, Thee (as) 
God we praise, Thee (as) Lord we acknowledge ; 
Powers, spiritual powers (Eph. iii. 10) ; Gherubin 
a/nd Seraphin (the Hebrew plural is im), certain of 
the heavenly host ; " Cherub" is supposed to mean 
"wisdom," or "intelligence;" Seraph, "high," or 
*' exalted;" Sabaoth (totally unconnected with Sah- 
haih), a Greek form of the Hebrew word for armies, 
"hosts," used by the prophets as a title of God 
(Isa. i. 9, Rom. ix. 29) ; company, in the Latin 
original, "choir;" goodly, in the original, "praise- 
worthy," or "laudable;" fellowship, in the original, 
"number ;" Martyr, a Greek word, meaning a witness, 
one who testifies; noble, literally "white-clothed" 
(Rev. vi. 9-11) ; infinite, whose majesty is inameasur- 
able, translated by " indomprehensible " in the 
Athanasian Creed, omnipresent (Ps. cxxxix, 7-9) ; 
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hpnourahle, to whom honour should be paid ; trus, 
" Very God of very God ; Ccmifmi;er, " strepgthener," 
" supporter," or " advocate ;" 7)ian, Thou being about 
to take manhood in order that it should be delivered ; 
abhor, shrink from; aharpTiess, literally "sting" 
(1 Cor. XV. 55-56) ; Thou aiUest (1 Cor. ii. 8) ; We 
believe, literally "Thou art believed to be about to 
come" (still narmtive) ; to be numbered, the oldest 
copies of the original instead of " nuTneraH^' to be 
enumerated, read munerari, to be remuTierated, 
rewarded ; in, old copies read " with ;" heritage 
(Deut. ix. 29, 1 Peter v. 3) ; Oavem — and lift, direct 
and bear (Ps. xxviii. 9) ; Tnagnify, make greats 
literally " we bless ;" Vouchsafe, hear our prayer, so 
that we may be kept; in the Latin original, deign, 
consider us worthy of being kept (Acts xiii. 46, 
2 Tim. i. 12) ; this day, possibly an allusion to ita 
use at Mattins, but the original will allow of the 
rendering that day, the Day of the Second Coming 
(2 Tim. i. 18, Heb. ix. 27, 28); lighten, alight, descend 
upon ; as, seeing that ; nsver be confounded, put to 
confusion, literally "may I not be put to confusion (in 
ceteimum) for ever ?" 



THE CANTICLES. 
BENEDICITE. 

" We hear of the use of the " Benedicite" in the 
Service of the Church as early as the fourth century. 
In the Offices for the Hours it was recited at " Lauds" 
(daybreak) on Sundays and Festivals. The First 
Book of 'Edward VI. directed its daily use in Lent. 
The Second Book simply left it for optional use at 
any time. 
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. The Septuagint version of the Hebrew Bible 
inserts a Song of Praise, evidently suggested by 
Ps. cxlviii., at Daniel iii., between verses 23 and 24 ; 
not appearing in the Hebrew text it is to be classed 
with the writings called Apocryphal, where it is 
headed "The Song of the three Holy Children." 
After the prayer and confession of Azarias, which is 
followed by a portion of narrative, the three youths 
are said to have " praised, glorified, and blessed God 
in the furnace." Beginning with an address to the 
Gk)d of their fathers, with a reference to His Holy 
Name and Temple, they soon burst into the Canticle 
which calls on all the Works of the Lord to praise 
Him. The earlier portion of their song is the utter- 
ance of praise by those who possess the Revelation 
of God's Word ; the latter (the Benedidte) bids all 
those to join who can read aright the Revelation of 
His Works, and personifying the Works themselves 
bids them praise Him Who spake and they were 
made, conmianded and they were created. Passing 
from the " Children of Men" to " Israel," and to the 
Priests and Servants of the Lord, their song concludes 
with their own praises in their character of Hebrews, 
" O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord." 
The "Canon" of Scripture, or the "Canonical" 
Scriptures (from the Greek word " canon," a rule), 
means those Inspired Writings to which the Church 
appeals as her "rule of faiths" "Apocrypha" is 
formed from a Greek word meaning "hidden." The 
Books so called are supposed, among many other 
conjectures, to have received their name, either from 
tbeir "hidden" uncertain origin, or from not being 

33enly read and appealed to as authoritative. The 
enedicite is the only example of poetiy which they 
contain. It was probably the work of an Alexandrine 
Jew, before the commencement of the Christian era. 
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It has been employed by the Christian Chureb, 
apart from any historical criticiism as to its date and 
composer, simply on its own merits as a Hymn of 
Praise. 

Canticle, a Song of Thanksgiving for some benefit 
received; Whales/ buj great fish or sea-monster; 
Beasts amd Cattle, wild animals and flocks and herds. 



BENEDICTUS. 

This Canticle, which, in some editions of the First 
Book of Edward VI. . Cprinted by one Richard 
Grafton), is also called " The Song of Zachary, Bene- 
dictus, and Thanksgiving for the performance of 
God's promises," has been employed in the Sunday 
Services from at least the eighth century. It was 
used at " Lauds," an Office many features of which 
have been incorporated into this portion of the 
Morning Prayer. It occurs, together with the Magni- 
ficat, in the Greek Morning Office. The version 
given in our Prayer-Book is that of Cranmer's Bible, 
published a.d. 1539. 

Taken from S. Luke i. 68-79, this thanksgiving of 
a pious Jew (filled at the time with the Holy Spirit) 
for the fulfilment of prophecy and of the promises 
maxle to the Fathers, is well fitted to follow in 
Christian worship the reading of the New Testa- 
ment with its great and precious promises. It ends 
with a special allusion to the coming accomplish-** 
ment of prophecy in the "Child" who was to grow up 
into John the Baptist. The stamp of Christian 
appropriation is given by the addition of the 
Doxology. 

Blessed, not only for creation (Bom. i. 25), but 
above all for redemption ; mighty salvation, literally 
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B, horn of salvation, an allusion to tlie strength of 
many horned animals ; that we shovZd, &c,, literally 
" salvation from our enemies/' &c. ; the mercy, Ac, 
the visitation and redemption of His people promised 
to "Abraham/' with whose name the clause should 
end ; that he, Jcc., this, as in the Bible version, should 
commence a new clause ending with **' days of our 
life," and specifying the result of having been saved 
from our spiritual enemies. A " state of salvation " 
should be followed by keeping God's holy will and 
commandments all the days of our life ; for the reTnis- 
sion, literally " in the ;" day-spring, the uprising of 
of the Sun of Righteousness. 



JUBILATE.— Ps. C. 

This Psalm, a portion of the Sunday Office for 
** Lauds/' was inserted for alternative use in the 
Second Book of Edward YI. In its ancient position 
it preceded the Lesson. 

It is an invitation to all lands to praise the Lord^ 
in prophetic thankfulness for that Gospel of grace 
and mercy which was to be preached to every 
creature. 



THE APOSTLES' CREED. 

A tradition, dating from the fourth century, assigns 
the composition of this Creed to the Apostles, who 
are said each one of them to have contributed an 
Article of the Faith. It is a summary of the truth 
which they taught, but no historical authority eixists 
for the assertion that they were its authors. The 
rudiments of an Apostolic form of Creed appear to 
be given in 1 Cor. xv., 1-4. Portions of early Creeds 
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are to be found in the writings of Irenaeus, A.D. 167; 
Tertullian, A.D. 193 ; Origen, A.D. 230 ; Cyprian, 
A.D. 248 ; and of others. As Christian Churches 
multiplied, Confessions of Faith were required for 
the instruction of Catechumens. The Creeds of the 
Churches of Jerusalem, Caesarea, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Rome, and Aquileia, have been preserved. RufBnus, 
a priest of the last-named Church, has handed down 
its Creed, nearly the same as that called the Apostles' 
Creed, with a Commentary upon it. It can thus 
be traced back for fifteen centuries. The ancient 
Ecclesiastical Latin term for a Creed, 8ywholv/m, was 
taken from the Greek word symbolon, a symbol, 
which signified any mark or token of recognition, at 
first a material, but afterwards a verbal one, such as 
a "watch-word." The three Creeds or Symbols of 
the Church are the watch-words of Christ's soldiers 
and servants, of His " Church militant here in earth." 
The recitation of a Creed as a part of public wor- 
ship appears to have originated at Antioch, A.D. 471, 
and the example was followed by the English at an 
earlier date than by the Roman Church. The Apostles' 
Creed was used at the Hours of " Prime" (six a.m.), 
and "Compline" (the latest evening service). At 
these the priest recited it inaudibly, raising his voice 
at " The Resurrection of the body" only, the choir 
responding " And the life everlasting." The inaudible 
repetition of the chief portions of the Creed and of 
the Lord's Prayer originated from the intention of 
concealing their contents from the Catechumens and 
Heathen. The custom was continued after its object 
had ceased to exist. The Creed which was publicly 
recited at Prime was the one called the " Athanasian." 
The First Book of Edward VL orders that "the 
minister shall say the Creed" (which is not inserted) 
" with a loud voice." The Second Book inserts the 
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Apostles' Creed to be said *'by the minister and: the 
people standing." In the posture of resolve and 
boldness (Acts v. 20). 

The Creed is placed after the hearing of God's 
Word at thcj conclusion of the Service of Praise, and 
at the commencement of the Service of Prayer, in the 
order, Hearing, Faith, Prayer (Rom. x. 13, 14, 17). 
It may be " sung," as being an act of worship. 

The practice of bovring at the name of Jesus, in 
the Creed, is ordered in the 18th Canon, and had 
been previously enjoined by the Injunctions of 
Elizabeth, A.D. 1559, which refer to it as a thing 
which "heretofore hath been accustomed." The 
direction extends to anv ** time of Divine Service" 
when *'the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned." The 
Council held at Lyons, A.D. 1274 (chiefly notable for 
its regulations for the future avoidance of disputes 
such as had just kept the See of Rome vacant for 
three years), ordered that at the Name of Jesus every 
one " do bow the knees of his heart, and testify he 
does so by at least bowing his head." In some places 
the custom obtains of turning to the East during the 
recitation of the Creeds. TertuUian (about A.D. 193) 
mentions that the Christians were suspected of wor- 
shipping the Sun, because " they prayed toward the 
region of the East." The usage is unknown in the 
Roman Church, but is alluded to by Eastern writei-s. 
One reason assigned for the practice was the expecta- 
tion of Christ's return from the East (S. Matt. xxvi. 
27). The custom, however, is an indication of the 
use in this country of an Eastern and pre-Roman 
ritual. 

The Apostles' Creed may be divided as to its 
structure into three Sections, containing together 
twelve Articles, some of which contain a single state- 
ment, others more than one, but mutually connected. 
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The First Section, of one Article, relates to God 
the Father, in His Fatherhood to the Eternal Son, to 
His children in Christ, to all mankind, as a Personal 
Creator, as to His absolute dominion and manifestation 
in the Universe (Rom. i. 20). 

The Second Section of six Articles, relates to the 
Son, in His Eternal Sonship; His Incarnation and 
coming into the world ; to His Passion, Death, and 
Burial, and entrance into the Unseen World ; to His 
Besurrection ; to His Ascension and Session ; to His 
Second Coming. Our Lord is first spoken of as the 
Son from all Eternity, then as the Son Incarnate in 
Time. A note of Time is solemnly inserted, "SufiFered 
under Pontius Pilate." These Articles, so far as 
Time is concerned, may be classified under Time past, 
present (*' And sitteth"), and future. 

The Third Section of five Articles relates to God 
the Holy Ghost ; to the Church, of which He is the 
Sanctifier (2 Thess. ii. 13); tq the Fellowship, of 
which He is the bond (Phil. ii. 1) ; to the State of 
Forgiveness into which He introduces us (1 Cor. xiL 
13, Rom. viii. 1) ; to the Quickening which He shall 
efifect (Rom. viii. 11) ;, to the Life of which He is the 
Giver (Rom. viii. 13). 

Creed, from the Latin credo, I believe ; in, not only 
do I credit the assertion of His Existence, or the 
accuracy of certain statements, but I have a perfect 
trust, faith, and confidence in Him, and act in accord- 
ance with that trust and persuasion ; Ood, Compare 
the Nicene Creed, *' I believe in one God," &c., and the 
Athanasian, "the Godhead of the Father," &c. ; 
Maker, as a Personal Being, distinct from the work 
of His hands ; Jesus, the name of Our Lord as Man, 
from the Hebrew Hoshea, help, becoming with the 

prefix Jah (the Divine Name), Jehoshua, help of 

x2 
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Jehovah, contracted into Joshua, the Greek form of 
which name is Jesus, and occurs in the original in 
Heb. iv. 8, where Joshua is the person spoken of; 
Christ, the Greek equivalent to the Hebrew 
Messias, "Anointed," Prophets, Kings, and Priests 
were anointed on entering on their offices ; Pontius 
Pilate, sixth Procurator of Judea. He is said to 
have killed bimself, A.D. 36. Crucified, &c., the 
method, the result, the attestation; the grave 
received His dead body. Hell, the Anglo-Saxon 
heUe, from helan, to hide, the hidden, or unseen world. 
Hades, the world of the departed, received His human 
soul ; this clause does not occur in the Boman Creed. 
Quick, Anglo-Saxon cwic, living (Num. xvi. 30, Pa 
cxxiv. 3), Compare " quicksilver" (from the life-like 
motion of its particles). Ghost, Anglo-Saxon gast. 
Spirit ; holy, in its Head, its callings its requirements, 
its inheritance (S. John xv. 5, Rom. xi. 16, 2 Tim. 
i. 9, Heb. iii. 1, Eph. iv. 1, Bom. vi. 22, Eph. i. 13, 
Rev. xxi. 2-3) ; Catholic, the " holy Church universal" 
throughout the whole world, both as to time and 
place. 



THE SALUTATION. 

The Oriental form of salutation (S. Jno. xx. 19, S. 
Matt. X. 12-13) was used on various occasions in the 
Eastern Liturgies, in the phrase " Peace be to all." 
It was uttered by the Bishop on entering the Church, 
by the Header before the Lessons, by the Preacher 
before and after his sermon, by the Priest at the Con- 
secration of the Eucharist, and at the dismissal of 
the congregation. In each instance the response was 
made, "And with thy spirit." "The Lord be with 
you" of our Prayer-Book is a literal quotation of 
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the salutation of Boaz (Ruth ii. 4). The First Book 
of Edward VI. followed the arrangement of the old 
Service-Books in placing this mutual interchange of 
benediction between minister and people (the Salu- 
tation, as it was called), immediately before the 
Collects, followed by the exhortation, " Let us pray." 
It was transferred in the Second Book to the position 
which it now occupies. 



THE LESSER LITANY. 

The arrangement of this portion of the Service in 
the First Book of Edward VI. was as follows : — The 
" Benedictus," the "Lesser Litany," the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Versicles, followed by the 
" Salutation," " Let us pray," and the Collects. Our 
present order is that of the Second Book. 

We address these three Invocations to the Three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity. Taken from the fifty- 
first Psalm, and employed in the Synagogue Ritual, 
this cry for mercy passed into the worship of the 
early Eastern Church. The Western Church adopted 
it, preserving the Greek words ''Kyrie eleiaon'^ 
(Lord, have mercy), in the Latin Service, but 
substituted "Christe" for "Kyrie" in the second 
Livocation, and reduced the threefold repetition of 
each Invocation into the order in which we now 
employ it. Primitive custom prefixed these Invoca- 
tions to the Lord's Prayer, from a feeling, it would 
seem, that we are unworthy even to take His 
language upon our lips. We thus preface our 
prayers with a petition that they may be received 
with the mercy which they need (Ezra ix. 6). 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Lord's Prayer, when previously used, opened 
the Service of Praise, to which its three first petitions 
were appropriate. Our spiritual and bodily needs 
are now about to occupy our thoughts, and its four 
last petitions give the key-note to our Service of 
Prayer. Employed with this intention, the Doxology 
is not subjoined. In the First Book of Edward vt 
the Prayer was to be said here by the miuister 
"with a loud voice" (opposed to inaudibly), but by 
him alone to. the end of the petition, " Aid lead ua 
not into temptation." "But deliver us from evil" 
formed the first response of the Versicles on the 
part of the people. 



THE VERSICLES. 



These "little verses," which seem brief anticipar 
tions of the prayers which follow, are found in the 
old Offices for " Prime," early in the ninth century. 
They occur in the First Book of Edward VI. in a 
form which has been already noted, in the Second 
Book as at present. With one exceptioD, each Ver- 
sicle and its answer are taken from the Psalms. The 
first pair are from Psalm Ixxxv. 7. The second, with 
its intercessory prayer for the Sovereign (1 Tim. 
ii. 1), is from Psalm xx. 9, according to the Septua^ 
gint and Vulgate renderings of the Hebrew. The 
third pair are from Psalm cxxxii. 9. The fourth 
from Psalm xxviii. 9. The sixth from Psalm It 
10-11. In the Sarum " Bidding of the Bedes" (or 
Prayers), the fifth stood thus, " O Lord, let there be 
peace in Thy strength," and the answer, adapted 
from Psalm cxxii, 6-7, "and plenteousness within 
Thy towers." The present couplet, substituted for 
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the Sarum one, in the First Book of Edward VI., is 
taken from an Antiphon, or prelude, to the Collect 
for Peace. The meaning of its somewhat obscure 
wording would seem to be, that while the Church 
delivers the message of peace, the world makes 
ready for battle. Powerless in her own strength to 
obtain between the passions of contending enemies, 
the peace which she desires and they contemn, she 
invokes the aid of Him who is the lover of concord, 
who maketh wars to cease in all the world, breaking 
the bow and snapping the spear in sunder (Psalm 
xlvi. 9. Compare Josh. v. 1 3- 14, 2 Chron. xxxii. 7-8). 

The "Bidding of the Bedes," to which reference 
has been made above, was an announcement to the 
people of the subjects of the Prayers. *' Bedes" was 
the Saxon word for prayers, and such a direction as 
" ye shall stand up and bid your bedes," was equiva- 
lent to *'ye shall stand up and pray." The J55th 
Canon of 1603, directs that, "before all Sermons 
the preachers shall move the people to join with 
them in prayer in this form, or to this effect." An 
example is j^iven, beginning with, " Ye shall pray for 
Christ's Holy Catholic Church," &c., which is com- 
monly known as the "Bidding Prayer." "Bedes" 
eventually became changed into "beads," and fur- 
nished a name for the small balls threaded upon a 
string, by means of which count is kept in Roman 
devotions of the repetition of Aves and Pater-Tvostera, 

In these Versicles the people with their own voice 
take their own part in Divine worship. Their 
position as a covenanted people, by virtue of which 
they take their share (1 Peter ii. 5-9), is put promin- 
ently forward in " Thy chosen people," " Thy people," 
** Thine inheritance." 
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Ministers, the three Orders of Ministers in Christ's 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ;" endue, from 
a Latin word to " clothe," a different word from 
"endue" when used as another form of endow, to 
bestow a gift or dowiy. 



THE COLLECTS. 

The Service has so far consisted in great part of 
portions said either " after," " with," or in response to 
the minister. The Rubric following the Versicles 
commences with the words, " Then shall follow three 
Collects." This direction is qualified elsewhere by 
the order to repeat the Collects for Advent-Sunday 
and Ash-Wednesday, " every day" in Lent and Advent 
respectively. On Good-Friday, three Collects for the 
day are to be read here. 

The derivation of the word "Collect" has been 
traced to various sources. It has been supposed to 
refer to the Priest, as the representative of the 
people, collecting, and gathering up, and uttering, in 
his own person, and with his own lips, the prayers 
which the people ratify by their "Amen." Another 
explanation is, that an Assembly of .the ChiMrch 
for Divine Worship was anciently called in Latin 
CoUecta, and that the name was transferred from the 
people collected together, to the prayer uttered in 
their hearing. A third explanation of the name 
(especially when applied to the Collect of the Day) 
is, that it denotes a prayer collected or gathered out 
of the Epistle or Gospel, referring to some particular 
duty, or doctrine, or special grace or blessing, which 
may be the subject of those passages of Scripture, 
and that it is applied generically to the prayers which 
follow. 
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THE COLLECT OF THE DAY. 

The first of these Collects, that of the Day, is the 
same as that *' appointed at the Communion." It 
formerly was placed in the OfiSce for Lauds, and now 
connects both Mattins and Evensong with the Com- 
munion Office, and introduces into them a prayer 
which relates to the season of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
The volume which in early times was called a 
" Sacrcmientary" contained the Prayers and Collects 
of the Communion Office. The Epistles and Gospels 
were contained in separate books. The best known 
Sacramentaries are those of Leo (a.t). 440), of Gelasius 
(a.d. 492), and of Gregory (a.d. 590), of which some 
account has been already given under the heading of 
" Contents of this Book." The Collects were mostly 
copied from the Sacramentaries into the Sarum 
Missal (or complete Communion Office), and from 
thence re-copied and translated by the framers of our 
Prayer-Book. About twenty-five date from the period 
of the Reformation. The Sunday Collects are all 
translations from ancient forms, except those for the 
1st and 2nd Sundays in Advent, Quinquagesima, the 
one for the 1st Sunday in Lent, and those for the 
1st and 2nd Sundays after Easter, all of which were 
composed by thei Reformers. The Collects for the 3rd 
Sunday in Advent and the 6th after the Epiphany 
date from the Restoration. The Collects for S. 
John's, and the Innocents' Day, for the Circumcision, 
the Epiphany, Good-Friday, Ascension Day, the 
Conversion of S. Paul, the Purification, the Annun- 
ciation, and for S. Bartholomew's and S. Michael's 
Days are all taken from ancient sources. The Collects 
for the other Holy-Days were composed in the period 
between the years 1549 — 1662. The Ash- Wednesday 
Collect is partly of that date, and partly ancient. 
£See Appendix C] 
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A three-fold structure can be traced in nearly all 
the Collects. The opening portion of each sets forth 
either some Divine Attribute, or some Doctrine, of 
the Catholic Faith. This is called the Invocation, 
and forms the plea on which the subsequent Petition 
is grounded. The Collect is closed either by an 
Ascription of praise, or by a reference to Our Lord's 
Mediation. (See the Collects for Easter-Day, Trinity 
Sunday, and the Twelfth Sunday after it). The 
simplest form of ending is, "through Jesus Christ 
our Lord," but this is usually enlarged by the intro- 
duction of " Saviour," " Mediator," or " Advocate," or 
by a direct mention of His "merits," or by other 
insertions. 

The portions of Scripture contained in the Epistles 
and Gospels for the Ecclesiastical Year may be 
divided into Commemorative and Practical. From 
Advent onwards the facts of our Lord's life are set 
before us till the history closes with His Ascension 
and the subsequent outpouring of the Holy Spirit". 
Trinity Sunday brings into prominence that great 
doctrine of the Catholic Faith. After this, until the 
return of Advent, the Church by holding up th6 
"example of our Saviour Christ" (enforced by the 
teaching contained in the Epistles), exhorts hep 
children to all Christian "virtue and godliness of 
living," and leads them to seek it in their dailj^ 
prayer. 



THE SECOND COLLECT, FOR PEACE. 

This Collect, which formed part of the Office for 

Lauds, is taken from the Sacramentary of Qelasiui^, 

and has been used in England for more than twelve 

^nturies. It is a prayer for defence from all 
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''assaults of our enemies," attacks from without, 
temporal or spiritual. The parallel Collect in Even- 
song is a prayer that we may have the peace which 
dwells within. We pray for deliverance from the 
power of any adversary, and so especially from that 
of our "ghostly enemy" (1 Peter v. 8). 

Peace, inward calm; concord, peace with others; 
standeth, consists (P.B. Ps. cxxiv. y , 1 Cor. ii 5, Art. 
ix.) ; in haowUdge of whom, in the original, ** whom 
to know, is to live, whom to serve is to reign ;" defend 
us, because we are thy servants; surely trusting, 
having a firm confidence in. 



THE THIKD COLLECT, FOR GRACE. 

This Collect much resembles a Prayer by S. Basil 
in the OfiSce for Prime, and is taken from the same 
Western Office, a circumstance which throws light 
upon the words "the beginning of this day." It 
is found in the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and 
Gregory. In both Books of Edward VI. it ended 
the Office for Mattins. 

It is a prayer for grace for a special object, " to live 
Well," that God whose almighty power has kept us 
safely through the night would still defend us 
through the day, so that we should not by ignorance 
fall into sin (Psalm xxxvii. 32), nor heedlessly run 
into any danger " ghostly or bodily," but that our 
actions might be directed by His guidance to do 
always such things as should please Him. 
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THE RUBRICS BEFORE THE FIVE PRAYERS. 

Two explanatory Rubrics precede the remaining 
five intercessory prayers. The first refers to the 
introduction of an "Anthem." An "Injunction" of 
Queen Elizabeth (A.D. 1559) permitted the use of a 
" hymn or such-like song," '* in the beginning or at 
the end of the Common Prayer." The Anthem 
marks a transition from Morning or Evening Prayer, 
to these additional and supplementary intercessions. 
The Anthem may precede the Litany, and the 
Idtany is to be sung oi said after Morning Prayer, 

Quires, the same as choirs (from the Greek 
" chorus") that part of a Church in which Divine 
Service is sung. 



A PRAYER FOR THE QUEEN'S MAJESTY. 

This prayer, which is one for the Queen, not only 
personally, but officially, is of unknown authorship, 
and is first met with in a book of prayers published in 
1547. From thence it was transferred in 1553 (the 
last year of Edward VI.) into a book set forth by 
authority as " A Prymmer or boke of priuate prayer 
nedeful to be used of al faythfuU Christianes." It 
was much longer than at present, and began, " O 
Lord Jesu Christ, most high, most mighty King of 
Kings." It was placed in its shortened and altered 
form at the end of the Litany in the Prayer-Book of 
Elizabeth (a.d. 1559), and transferred to its present 
position in the Sealed Books. 

TertuUian in his "Apology" (a.d. 193) says, "We 
pray for our Emperors, for their ministers, and for 
powers." S. Cyril of Jerusalem wrote in the fourth 
century, "We pray to God for the peace of the 
church, the tranquility of the world, for kings." 
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With thy favour to behold, to regard graciously 
(Deut. xxvi. 15); meat gracious, a title of honour 
(Compare, "most noble," in Acts xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25, 
which S. Luke (S. Luke i. 3) applies to Theophilua, 
conjectured on that ground to have been a Boman 
Governor) ; Endue here means endow, bestow upon 
her ; wealth, well-being (1 Cor. x. 24, Esther x. 3). 



A PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

This prayer is of comparatively recent origin. It 
is attributed to Archbishop Whitgift, and sSter the 
Accession of James I., A.D. 1604, was placed at the 
end of the Litany as *'a Prayer for the Queen and 
Prince and other the King and Queen's children." 
It began : " Almighty God, who has promised to be a 
Father of thine elect and of their seed," but Charles 
I. having no children when he succeeded to the throne, 
it was altered to "the fountain of all goodness." 
After the birth of Prince Charles the old opening was 
restored, a.d. 1632, but only to be again struck out 
and replaced by "the fountain, &c.," by Laud, A.D. 
1633. It was placed at the end of the Morning 
Prayer in the Sealed Books. 



A PRAYER FOR THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE, 

This prayer, found in the Sacramentaries of 
Gelasius and Gregory, from whence it was taken in 
the Use of Sarum, is given in English at the end of 
an early copy of the Litany, and occupies a like place 
in Elizabeth's Prayer-Book. It was placed where it 
now stands in the Sealed Books. 
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Oreat marvda (Ps. cxxxvi. 4), an allusion, before 
beseeching the gift of the Spirit, to His outpouring 
at Pentecost (Acts ii. 7), and to the divers miracles and 
rifts of the Holy Ghost (Heb. ii. 4, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 8-11) ; 
Bishops aTid Curates, one word is used in the 
original, as we might say "clergy,'* " Bishops" literally 
means " overseers," " Curates," all who have the care 
of souls (Latin cura, not used in its modem sense 
here); heaXthfid, &c.y literally "the spirit of Thy 
healthful grace," Thy grace which gives spiritual 
soundness (Psalm Ixvii. 2); the dew, the constant, 
daily gift of Thy blessing (Hos. xiv. 5). 



A PRAYER OP ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 

This prayer occurs at the beginning of the Com- 
munion Service in some copies of the Constantino- 
politan Liturgy, which is attributed to S. Chrysostom, 
Patriarch of Constantinople in the fourth century. 
It is found also in a Liturgy of the ninth century 
attributed to S. Basil. Like the preceding prayer, it 
is met ^ath at the end of the English Litany of A.D. 
1544, and like it was transferred, in the Sealed Books, 
after the example set by the Scottish Prayer-Book, to 
the end of the intercessory prayers. It is not found 
in any Western Breviaries, and its use is peculiar to 
the Eastern and English churches. 

It is in the original addressed directly to our Lord, 
commencing " O Thou who hast granted us grace for 
common and concordant prayer," and refers to the 
promise made by Him. 

With one accord, with one voice (Compare the 
musical term "symphony," accordant sound); dost 
promise, literally, hast promised to two or three who 
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<^1 upon Thy name to " grant, &c." (the reference is 
to S. Matt, xviii. 19, our rendering combines a reference 
to ver. 20) ; desires, unexpressed, petitioTis, expressed 
wishes ; expedient, as far as is good for them ; 
granting, two things may be asked for without 
Kmitation, that in this world we may have know- 
ledge of divine truth, and in that to come, life ever- 
lasting. 



2 COR. xm. 

This blessing, found in the Eastern Liturgies, and 
used on Sunday in one of the Western Offices for 
the Hours, is an acknowledgment of the Catholic 
Faith in the Holy Trinity. It has even been sup- 
posed to be a quotation, taken by S. Paul from some 
Apostolical Liturgical Form. It is, as altered here, 
a prayer rather than a blessing. 

T/ie grace, by the means and favour of our Lord we 
approach the Father (Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12) ; feUowsM/p, 
the communion of the Holy Ghost ; evermore, this 
word is an addition. 



THE OKDER FOR EVENING PRAYER DAILY 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

In the same way that our present Mattins has been 
formed from the three earlier ancient Services of 
Mattins, Lauds, and Prime, partly by fusing into one 
Service the materials which they had in common, 
partly by retaining and arranging in a new order 
some of their distinctive portions, so our present 
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Evensong is constructed out of two of the older 
Offices, Vespers, and the latest Evening Service, 
Compline. 

_ • 

In the First Book of Edward VI., Evensong com- 
menced with the Lord's Prayer and ended with the 
third Collect. " O Lord open, &c.;" with its Answer, 
was omitted. *' O God make speed, &c.," immediately 
followed the Lord's Prayer, then came the "Gloria 
Patri," and the directions as to the use of " Praise 
ye the Lord, &c.," were the same as in the Morning 
Service. The Creed was not recited. 

In the Second Book of Edward VL the only 
direction placed before Evening Prayer was, " The 
priest shall say Our Father, which, &c." The rubric, 
however, before Morning Prayer directed that at 
the beginning both of Morning and likewise of 
Evening Prayer the minister should read one 
Sentence, then that which is written after them. 
This introductory portion was not printed in its 
present place in Evening Prayer until the Sealed 
Books. The Lesser Litany and Versicles (the 
"Suffrages") follow in the First Book in the same 
order that they do in the Morning Prayer ; the same 
alterations which the Second Book made with regard 
to them in Morning Prayer are made by it likewise 
in the Evening Service. The recitation of the Creed 
was ordered in the Second Book. 

The points of diflference which remain between 
the Morning and Evening Services are to be found in 
the selection of the Canticles and in the Second and 
Third Collects. 
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THE CANTICLES. 

* 

MAGNIFICAT. 

This Gospel Canticle has been sung for more than 
eight centuries in the Services of the £nglish Church, 
originally at Vespers, and now as a part of Evensong. 

The *' Song of the blessed Virgin Mary," as it is 
describe'l, is the thanksgiving of one whose heart was 
filled with the hopes of a Messiah, and whose lipif 
were familiar with the language of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

It bears much similarity to the song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. ii. 1-10). The blessed Virgin begins with 
a thanksgiving that the Author of the Salvation for 
which Israel was looking had not turned away from 
the humbleness of her position. She then foretells 
that for all time to come she should be called 
" blessed," because God had done great things for her 
in condescending to take upon Him of her flesh. She 
then, in prophetic vision, transfers herself into the 
future, and, looking back from thence, narrates what 
great things God had done. This Canticle thus 
becomes a prophecy of the grov/th, progress, and 
office of the Church, which is the body of Christ, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. In this 
sense it is adopted into the worship of the Church 
as a celebration of the Incarnation, and is followed 
by the Christian Doxology. 

Magnify y exalt, praise (Ps. Ixx. 4.) ; ray Saviour, 
an Old Testament expression (Isa. xliii. 3, xlr. 15, Ix. 
16, Hos. xiii. 4) ; lowliness y lowly condition ; hxith 
magnified me, literally, for the Mighty One hath 
done to me great things (Ps. cxxvi. 3, Isa. xlix. 26) ; 
vrith his aimi, the symbol of power (Job xL 9, Ps. 
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xliv. 3, Isa. li. 9) ; humble and meeA;^(Ps. exxxvi. 23) ; 
holpen, the old form for helped ; Israel (Gal. vi. 16, 
Hi. 16, 29). 



CANTATE DOMINO— Ps. XCVm. 

This Psalm did not occur in the Office for Vespers, 
and is not fouDd ia the First Book of Edward VI. 
It is added in the Second Book apparently from a 
wish to assimilate the Morning and Evening Services 
so far as regarded alternative Canticles. 

In the Hebrew it is simply headed " a Psalm ;' 
the Ghaldee adds "a Prophetical" Psalm. It was 
probably selected as viewed in this light, as being of 
a Messianic character, and from the similarity of 
much of its language to that of the Magnificat. 

The people are called upon to praise the Lord by 
every means in their power, both by songs and 
instruments, for the declaration of His salvation, for 
His victorious appearance in His kingdom, and for 
His remembrance of His mercy to Israel which 
would be the means of showing to the ends of the 
world the salvation of their God. The works of 
God*s hands are called upon to swell the chorus of 
praise, as well as those who dwell in the world. 

Declared, made known ; aha^vnis, instruments of 
the '• clarionet," or "bassoon*' description ; round, an 
insertion by the translator; clap their hands, an 
expression of joy. 

NUNC DIMITTIS. 

I* 

This " Song of Symeon the Just," as it is entitled 
in some copies of the First Book of Edward VI., 
though the description is omitted in the Second 
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Sook^ formed a part of the Vesper Office both in 
East and West at a very early period. In the West • 
it was transferred at a later date to Compline. 

In language similar to that of Isaiah xlii. 6, xlix. 
6^ lii. 10, Ivii. 2, Ix. 3 ; it expresses the devout 
thankfulness of Symeon for the fulfilment of the 
promise made to him that he should be permitted 
before his departure to see the Lord's Christ. Its 
tone of peaceful, calm thankfulness seems to have 
been always recognised as peculiarly fitting it for 
employment as an Evening Canticle. 

Now letteat, <tc., not a prayer, but a statement, 
"Now I know that Thou art about to dismiss me in 
peace from thy earthly service, for thy promise is 
fulfilled (S. Luke ii. 26) and mine eyes, &c. ;" a light, 
Jkc, for revelation to the Gentiles. 



DEUS MISEREATUR— Ps. LXVH. 

This Psalm, which formed a portion of the Sunday 
Lauds at Salisbury, was introduced in this place in 
the Second Book of Edward VI. 

Its dedication "to the chief Musician, on Neginoth," 
or the stringed instruments, points to its original use 
in the Temple Service. Its subject-matter leads to the 
conclusion that it was a song of praise because the 
harvest was plenteous. Its theme is the expression 
of the hope that the mercy of God, shewn to Israel, 
might draw all nations to Him, and that as His 
chosen people now praised Him, so eventually all 
nations might rejoice and be glad. A similarity of 
thought can be traced in the Nunc Dimittis, that 
the salvation prepared before the face of all people 
would be the means of making God's way known 
upon earth (Gen. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, Isa. Ix. 3). 

f2 
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Opening with an allusion to the priestly blessing 
in Numb, vi, 24-26, the psalm passes on into an 
address to God, and a belief is expressed that the 
blessing hoped for would be realised. The earth 
bringing forth her har\'est is regarded as a type and 
pledge of a spiritual ingathering in the " field ** of 
the world (1 Cor. iii. 6, 7). Its mention of the 
" light " of God's countenance possibly suggiBsted its 
selection as an alternative Canticle to the Nunc 
Dimittis. 

Way, method of salvation (S. John xiv. 6, Acts ix, 
2) ; folk, people, Ang.-Saxon. 



THE COLLECTS. 
THE SECOND COLLECT FOR PEACE. 

This Collect, which was used both at Lauds and 
Vespers, is found in both the Books of Edward VI., 
and is taken from the Sacramentary of Gelasius. 

Our Lord warned His disciples that in the world 
they should have tribulation, but that He would 
bestow upon them a peace which the world could 
neither give nor take away. 

It is the peace thus promised which is asked for in 
this prayer. The Morning Collect for Peace had 
more in view the assaults of our enemies, and prays 
that they might be warded oflF from us so that we 
might dwell quietly. 

The present Collect prays rather that we may be 
enabled to pass our time in rest and quietness, not 
only in consequence of an outward defence, but that 
our hearts may be so filled with heavenly peace, and 
consequently occupied in obeying God's command- 
ments, that no room may be left in them for the fear 
of man. 
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Holy desires, lead to good counsels, right resolves, 
ijlrhich are manifested by just works, holy actions; 
ffiat both, Sc, that our hearts may be yielded to obey 
thy commandments, and our lives be calm under thy 
protection, the fear of our enemies haying been 
taken away. 



THE THIRD COLLECT, FOR AID AGAINST ALL 

PERILS. 

This Collect, which resembles a prayer-like Hymn 
in the Eastern Compline Service, was a part of the 
same Office in the West. It is taken from the 
Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory, and is 
found in both the Books of Edward VI. 

It is an echo of the Nunc Dimittis, a prayer that 
He who was to be the light of the people that sat in 
darkness might be our light in the coming night 
(Ps. xviii. 28), and protect us from all the dangers 
against which we should, if left to ourselves, be 
defenceless. 



AT MOKNING PKAYEB. 

THE CREED OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 

QraCUNQUE VULT. 

This Creed, which has sometimes been called " the 
Psalm QuicuTique," was ordered in the Sarum Use to 
be recited daily in the OfiSce for Prime. The First 
Book of Edward VI. limited its use to the Six Great 
Festivals; the Second Book added the Seven Saints' 
Days, so that it should occur about once monthly. 

Questions as to its author, the date of its com- 
position, and its original language, have afforded, 
matter for long and earnest discussion. It sets forth 
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the doctrines which St. Athanasius defended, but is 
not to be found in his writings. It is usually 
attributed to Hilary, Bishop of Aries, who lived in 
the middle of the fifth century. Its use was enjoined 
upon the Clergy by the Council of Autun, A.D. 670. 

It is found in a manuscript of the sixth century, 
and is generally believed to have been composed in 
Latin, and subsequently translated into Greek. 
Although it has never received the sanction of any 
General Council, this Creed is nevertheless accepted 
universally as a " Confession of our Christian Faith." 
The Greek Church, however, omits " and of the Son" 
in the clause which relates to the " Procession" of the 
Holy Spirit. 

S. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 373, was 
foremost in the controversy with Arius. When the 
Arian doctrine spread westward the upholders of 
Catholic doctrine considered themselves as the fol- 
lowers of Athanasius, and this definite statement of 
the Faith was associated with his name as setting 
forth the truths for defending which he suffered per- 
secution. It is a positive statement of the Catholic 
Faith, and as such is a condemnation of the various 
heresies which successively troubled the Church. 

Amongst the heresies against which the statements 
of this Greed are directed are those of Praxeas, A.D. 
198, of Noetus and Beryllus, about a.d. 240. These 
heretics denied the Personality of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and taught that they were only modes of 
existence of One Divine Person. The heresy of 
Sabellius, about A.D. 258, was very similar, except 
that it denied further that these manifestations of the 
Divine character in various aspects, were permanent. 
Paul, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 265, a native of 
Samosata, held views of a similar character, clothed 
in mystical and philosophical language. Arius. a 
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presbyter of Alexandria. A.D. 319, denied the oo- 
cternity of the Son, involving thus a denial of His 
Godhead. He had many followers, who shared his 
opinioBB in a greater or iLs degree. Some of them 
were called Semi-Arian^. The Docetae, a sect whose 
Greek name we may render as " Illusionists," denied 
the real existence of Our Lord's human body, holding 
that it was such in appearance only. Apollinaris, 
bishop of Laodicea, A.D. 362, in his zeal against 
Arianism, denied by a contrary error the perfection 
of the human nature by teaching the non-existence 
in Christ of a reasonable soul, the place of which, he 
held, was supplied by the indwelling Word. Some 
heretics of the fifth century denied the two Natures 
of Christ, ^others in the seventh depied the existence 
in Him of a human soul. Eutyches, an abbot in the 
fifth century, denied the continuance of the human 
nature, asserting it to be lost and absorbed in the 
Divine. Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople in 
the fifth century, denied the unity of Christ's Person, 
holding that into a human person, bom of the Virgin 
Mary, a Divine Person entered, in opposition to the 
" taking of the Manhood into God." Our Lord was 
made by this heresy not to be the Second Head of 
mankind, but only an individual man. Montanus, a 
Phrygian, who lived in the seccmd century, is to be 
regarded as much as an impostor as a heretic; he 
persuaded his followers to believe that he was the 
promised Comforter. Macedonius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the middle of the fourth century, 
denied the Personality of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
that He was only an energy or influence of the Deity. 
It will be seen on examination of it, that this Creed 
deals with Three Subjects. First, with the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, teaching us how we must 
think of the Trinity. Secondly, how we are to believe 
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rigbtly the Incarnation of our "LotA JesviB Christ, in 
sequence with the preceding doctrine. While as lb 
part of the first subject, it affirms the Catholic doctrine 
as to the Holy Spirit. As this Creed is a series of 
affirmations as to matters of doc^^e, it may be seen 
that heresy has ever consisted not so much- in what 
it affirms as in what it denies. 

The affirmations of this Creed, after asserting 
** That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity," and that, " in unity of this Godhead there 
be three Persons, of one substance," proceed to predi- 
cate the Divine Attributes of "every Person by 
himself." By this method the conclusion is itjached 
that, " tihe whole three Persons are co-eternal together, 
and co-equal," and that consequently "the Unity in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be worshipped." 
The early clause which set forth the "Catholic 
Faith," is re-affirmed, after its meaning has been 
developed at length, in theological language. These 
affirmations are not mere unsupported scholastic and 
theological subtilties, but can each of them "be 
proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture." 
The concluding portion of the Creed is occupied 
with the doctrine of our Lord's Person, that He 
*' is God and Man," and that *^ yet He is not two, but 
one Christ" (Jno. xvi. 9). 

Whosoever wiU,<kc., whosoever wishes to be safe 
(S. John ix. 27, 1 Cor. iv. 21, Rev. xxii. 17) ; saved. 
to be in a state of salvation (Acts ii. 47, 1 Cor. i. 18); 
before all things, whoever seeks for admission into 
the Catholic Church must as his first step accept the 
Catholic Creed ; Catholic Faith, the whote Faith of 
the whole Church ; every one, esuch onei who wishes as 
above ; keep (2 Tim. iv. 7) ; whole, heresy selects 
portions only of the Faith ; undefiled, truth may be 
held intellectually, but in unrighteousness (Rom. i. 
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M) ; worship, the Faith is not only assent, but adora- 
tion (S. Jno. ix. 38); confounding, confusing; 
nor dividing, we are "forbidden to say, There be 
three Gods or three Lords;" Substance, the "Essence" 
of the Divine Nature; Person, •'Subsistence/' a 
conscious being. The "Being" of the Three Persons 
of the Holy Trinity is one and the same, the Persons 
distinct in their consciousness, " not one only Person, 
but three Persons in one Substance," in this sense 
that which is impossible with man is possible with 
God ; incomprehensible, not to be contained within 
limits ; Christian verity, true Church doctrine, 
gathered out of Holy Scripture (Eph. i. 13, 2 Tim. 
ii. 15), and held to be the Catholic Religion by the 
consent of the whole Church; The Father is, &c., 
is the Fountain of Godhead ; begotten, the eternal 
relation of the First and Second Persons' in the Holy 
Trinity ; proceeding, from the Father, through the 
Son ; afore or after, in priority of existence, or in 
dignity, literally "nothing is afore or after;" Tnust 
thus think, literally " let him thus think ;" Further- 
Tn&i^e, the doctrine of the Incarnation presupposes 
Our Lord's Deity; rightly, in the origmal "faith- 
fully;" and Man, He took Human Nature, Man- 
hood, upon Himself, not a human personality ; Perfect 
God, &c., by the co-existence of the two Natures ; 
reasonable, rational (1 Peter iii. 18) ; as touching, 
as regards; otie Christ, "two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say the Godhead and Manhood 
were joined together in one Person, never to be 
divided, whereof is one Christ ;" Otic altogether, 
-irhoUy one ; for as, &c., not an argument, nor a 
parallel, but an analogy (Compare S. Jno. xii. 24, 
1 Cor. XV. 26) ; who suffered, in His perfect Man- 
hood (S. Matt. XX. 28, xxvi. 28, S. Luke xxiv. 26) ; 
except a ma/tti literally "except each 6ne," that is. 
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who wishes to be saved; faithfully y the English 
translation omits " and firmly." found in the Greek 
and Latin copies ; cannot he (Acts iv. 1 2). 



THE LITANY; 
OR GENERAL SUPPLICATION. 

Both the word " Litany," and that which it signifies, 
are of Eastern origin. The meaning of the Greek 
word is "supplication," and originally in the East 
any prayers were called " Litanies." By degrees its 
application was narrowed to prayers used procession- 
ally, more or less ejaculatory and responsive, and 
containing many repetitions of the petition, " Kyrie 
eleison" (Lord have mercy upon us). Prayers of 
this character are found in the ** Apostolical Consti- 
tutions," which were composed in all probability 
sometime between the second and fourth centuries. 
S. Chrysostom, A.D. 398, introduced the use of proces- 
sional prayer at Constantinople. By the fifth century 
litanies had become common in the Western Church, 
and had received a Latin name of like m^^ning, 
" Rogations" (askings). Gregory the Great ordered 
the use of a special litany at Rome upon S. Mark's 
day, A.D. 590, as a penitential supplication for the 
removal of a deadly pestilence. A special instance 
of their use had, however, occurred in the previous 
century. 

A succession of earthquakes, accompanied by the 
eruptions of volcanoes, which are now inactive, had 
lasted in Auvergne^ a.d. 467, for nearly a year. A 
severe shock occurred at the city of Vienne oa 
Easter-Eve. The congre^tion gathered in the 
church fled in terror. Mamertus, the bishop, who 
remained behind alone, resolved that thenceforth the 
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solemn litanies already instituted on account of the 
earthquakes should be used annually during the 
three days before Ascension Day. These " Rogation 
Days" are still noted in our Prayer-Book among the 
'"Days of Fasting or Abstinence." In the course 
of time the use of Litanies was extended to Ordina- 
tions, Dedications of Churches, Coronations, aad the 
like, until at length they came to be employed as 
suitable forms of supplication on solemn, and especi- 
ally on penitential, occasions, whether annual, 
monthly, or weekly. 

English versions of the Litany of early date are 
still in existence. A letter to Cranmer, from Henry 
VIII., by whose authority one of them was put 
forth, shows that the term "processions," "to be said 
or sung with reverence," was used at that time as 
equivalent to " Litanies." 

A revised version of the Litany is placed after the 
Communion Office in some editions of the First Book 
of Edward VI. This had previously (a.d. 1544) 
appeared as a separate Service, and was ordered by 
the "Injunctions" of A.D. 1547 "to be sung or said 
immediately before High Mass," in accordance, as was 
supposed, with Scriptural precedent (Joel ii. 17), in 
the midst of the church. A Litany stool or desk 
was placed, generaUy ia the choir, for this purpose. 
(A " fald-stool," the name commonly attached to such 
a stool or desk, is properly the name of a folding 
seat or chair carried with a bishop for his use when 
officiating away from his cathedral). The " Injunc- 
tions" of Elizabeth (a.d. 1559) substituted "before 
Communion," instead of "High Mass." The long 
list of Invocations of the Saints, which followed the 
Invocations of the Holy Trinity, but which found 
no place either in the Eastern or in the most ancient 
Western Litanies, was omitted in this revised Litany 
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and in it the phrase "miserable sinners" was added 
after " have mercy upon us." 

The Litany, as it now stands, is a compilation from 
various sources. Most of its petitions are taken from 
one or other of the various English "Uses." It 
bears throtighout a great likeness to one in Her- 
mann's " Consultation." 

The division of the Litany into two portions is an 
obvious one. The first part closes at the Lord's 
Prayer, and is of a uniform responsive structure. 
The second part commences with the Lord's Prayer 
imd ends with 2 Cor. xiii. The fii^t portion (which 
18 itself subdivided), was possibly intended more for 
processional use, the latter for being sung or said in 
the " midst of the church," where, when the use of 
processions was abandoned, the whole was recited in 
its entirety as a separate Service. 

Its petitions may be classified according to their 
nature. The penitential yet adoring appeals to each 
Person in the Godhead to "have mercy upon us 
miserable sinners," closed by an appeal to the Trinity 
in Unity, have been called the Invocations, The 
subsequent petitions are addressed to our Lord, Who 
is called upon as "Good Lord" and as our "Lord 
God.^' 

Prefaced by an appeal to our Lord to " Spare us," 
as being our Redeemer, a series of petitions follow 
called the Deprecations, since in them we pray Him 
to deliver us "from^' certain specified evils affecting 
lis spiritually, morally, physically, personally, or 
collectively. In the old Litanies each clause (now 
marked off by a semicolon), was followed by the cry 
for deliverance. The present grouping of the clauses 
is the work of Cranmer. 

A solemn series of appeals to our Lord "by" the 
successive acts of His Redeeming work now follows. 
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These Ohse^^rations (as they are called, and which it 
was customary to divide into nine clauses) plead the 
efficacy of each step in the Divine Actions, as pos- 
sessing a mysterious virtue of its own, commencing 
with the "holy Incarnation," and closing with the 
" coming of the Holy Ghost," 

Another series of petitions succeeds in which for 
the most part we seek to be heard for others. ThesiEt 
petitions are called Intercessions, and close with a 
fervent cry for " peace" and " mercy," followed by the 
" Lesser Litany." 

Thfe second portion of the Litany begins at the 
Lord's Prayer, which gives it as it were the key-note 
to the prayers and versicles which follow. It is chieifly 
taken from ancient sources. The prayer, " O God, 
merciful Father, &c.," is taken from a Mass in the 
Use of Sarum, as altered in Hermann's Consultation ; 
"O Lord arise, &o.," occurs in a Sarum Rogation 
Litany; "From our enemies, &c.," formed part of a 
Litany for S. Mark's Day; and the prayer, "We 
humbly, &c.," is altered from a Sarum Collect for 
All-Saints. 

Of heaven, heavenly, "which art in heaven'* 
(1 Kings viii. 30, Is. Ixiii. 15) ; offences of our fore- 
fathers, punish us not by allowing the consequences 
of their sins to come upon us; precious blood, 
addressed to our Lord as our Redeemer ; for ever, "in 
cetemum'' (Compare the close of the Te Dewm) ; . 
mischief, harm ; from sin, whether originating from 
within or from without, then from its consequences ; 
crafts, secret wiles (Eph. vi. 11, 2 Cor. ii. 11); 
"craft," Ang. Saxon, "strength," from "knowledge 
being power" it came to mean "skill" as a "crafts- 
man" (Acts xix. 25, Rev. xvii. 22, 2 Cor. xii. 16), 
degenerating into the bad sense of cunning; assaults, 
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yiolent attacks ; blindness, want of spiritual percep- 
tion, the cause of the sins following (S. Matt. xt. 19), 
and which relate first to ourselves, then to our 
neighbours ; hypocrisy, the Greek word " hypocrite" 
is used for an actor, henpe "unreality," playing a 
part ; envy, hatred, leading on to malice, the desire to 
do wilful harm to another, ending: in uncharitdMemess, 
ill-will, and loss of all brotherly love ; deadly sin, sin 
which endangers the spiritual life ; deceits, delusions ; 
plague, any calamitous visitation, as the plagues of 
Egypt ; pestilence, disease ; sudden, perhaps from the 
context, any unforeseen violent death, finding us 
unprepared both in spiritual and temporal matters 
(this expression was much objected to by the Puri- 
tans at the Savoy Conference) ; sedition, disloyal 
divisions.; privy con^iracy, secret plotting, ter- 
minating in rebellion, or open resistance to the 
powers that be (added by Bishop Cosin, A.D. 1661 
after the Restoration); all these are dangers to the 
State, followed by a list of dangers to the Church; 
false doctrine, teaching not in accordance with the 
truth; heresy, teaching condemned as false by the 
Church, frequently only partial truth, the Greek word 
means " choice," " selection ;" schism, division (1 Cor. 
i. 10), rending the unity of the Church (also inserted 
A.D. 1661); mystery, a Greek word signifying a thing 
kept secret, derived from the closing of the lips in 
uttering the Greek M (mu) (Compare our "musing," 
silent thought, and "muttering," inaudible speech) ; 
Passion, all Thy sufferings, by Thy humiliation, and 
not only so, but by Thy glorious Resurrection, &aj 
tribulation, crushing sorrow or trial, from a Latin 
name (tribulum) for a plank weighted with stones 
used to press out the grain from the husk ; rule and 
govern, the Church is regarded as a kingdom, and a 
vessel (James fii. 4) ; ajffiance, undoubted trust ; 
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Ulumvnate, enlighten (Ps. cxix. 130, S. John viii. 
12) ; 9et it forth and shew it, set it forth in doctrine, 
shew it in life (Tit ii. 7) ; Lords of the Council, refers 
either to Lords of the Privy Council, or to the House 
of> Peers; all th^ Nobility^TefeTS either to the Upper 
House of Parliament, or to all noble families, accord- 
ing to the meaning attached to the preceding phrase; 
Magistrates, all who administer the law (Compare 
Prayer for the Church Militant, " to the punishment, 
&c.,") ; all thy people, of whatever nationality (1 Cor. 
xii. 13, Eph. ii. 19) ; all nations, m their character 
as such ; unity, at home, peace, abroad, conxion^d, 
between each other ; dread tftee, not in the present 
meaniDg of anticipating with fear, but in its old one 
of regarding with reverential awe (Compare, " most 
dread Sovereign," applied to James I. in Translators 
Preface to the Authcodsed Version)-; thy Word, a&the 
good seed ; do stand, the imagery is that of a battle ; 
comfort, probable in its older meaning of '^strengthen;" 
Satan, Hebrew "adversary" (Rom. xvi. 20) ; coTofcyi^t, 
in connection with tribulation, probably in its modem 
meaning " console ;" prisoners and captives, probably 
in relation to war, the Sarum Use has "poor and 
captives;" mercy upon all men, a summing up of 
all the previous petitions ; kindly fruits, produced 
after their kind, or nature, natural products, various 
descriptions of food ; ti^e repentance, Ac, this peti- 
tion was introduced A.D. 1544 ; sins, (be, wilful, 
careless, and unconscious transgressions (Num. xv. 28, 
30) ; Son of God, besought next as Incarnate to be a 
sufferer and a sacrifice; that takest (Heb. vii. 25, 
Eev. V. 6) ; thy peace (S. John xiv. 27) ; after our 
sins, according to what our sins deserve ; reward, 
requite, repay ; contrite, bruised ; subtilty, the deri- 
vation of this word refers to the process of weaving 
fine, almost imperceptible threads ; providence, fore- 
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sight; Son of David, in the Sarum Litany this is 
Fill Dei vivi, " Son of the Living God/* which it has 
been supposed copyists have inadvertently charged 
into Fill David, "Son of David," however, is sup- 
ported not only by devotional use, but by Scriptural 
authority (S. Luke xviii. 38, 1 Tim.' ii. 8) ; nioat 
righteously^ most justly or rightly. 



PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS, 
UPON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 



PRAYERS. 
FOR RAIN, 

The authorship of the whole of these Prayers and 
Thanksgivings is uncertain. 

This prayer for Rain was placed in the First Book 
of Edward VI. at the end of the Communion Office 
(possibly with the object of giving, when employed, 
a special intention to the Celebration). In the 
Second Book it was removed to the end of the Litany, 
a customary place for such special prayers when the 
Litany was used processionally. It was placed in its 
present position in the Sealed Books. Most of these 
prayers remind God either of a promise, or of some 
of His dealings recorded in His Word, petition for 
the supply of the special need or removal of the 
special trouble, and contain a confession of unworthi- 
ness. ProTniaed (S. Matt. vi. 33). 



FOR FAIR WEATHER, 



This prayer has successively occupied the same 
positions as the preceding one. The portion which 
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follows the mention of the Deluge commencing " We 
-who for our, &c.," bears considerable resemblance to 
a prayer in the Sacramentary of Gregory. Plague, 
a stroke or blow, hence a punishment (Num. xi. 33, 
Zech. xiv. 12). 



IN TIME OF DEARTH AND FAMINE. 

This prayer, with its alternative one, and that " In 
Time of War and Tumults," and also that " In Time 
of any Common Plague," were all four inserted in the 
Second Book of Edward VI. They possibly owe their 
origin to a dearth, a foreign War and domestic 
troubles, and to the Sweating Sickness, A.D. 1551., 
The latter was a mysterious pestilence, which attacked 
Englishmen only, whether at home or abroad. These 
causes of anxiety were nearly simultaneous. 

Or this. 

This alternative form was omitted in Elizabeth's 
£ook, and re-inserted in the Sealed Books. 



IN THE TIME OF WAR AND TUMULTS. 

The opening words resemble those of a prayer in 
the Sacramentary of Gregory. 



IN THE TIME OF ANY COMMON PLAGUE, &c. 

Peculiar to the English Prayer-Book, the reference 
to the "rebellion" and David's atonement were 
iosei-ted by Bishop Cosin. 
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IN THE EMBER WEEKS. 

The Ember-Weeks are those in which the Ember- 
Days occur. These dfiys are the Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, Whit- 
Sunday, September 14, and December 13. These 
dates are called in the Table of Days of Fasting 
" the Four Seasons." Some would derive the name 
from the L^tin Quatvx)v temporal corrupted into the 
German " Quatember," and abbreviated into the 
English *' Ember." A second suggested origin is 
from "embers," as equivalent to "ashes," the sign 
of humilation. A third, and probably the correct, 
derivation is from the Saxon ymb-rene, a " circuit.'* 
The Ember-Days would then mean the periodically 
recurring days. Set apart from eiirly times as seasons 
of fasting, the Council of Placentia (A.D. 1095), 
selected them as appropriate (Acts xiii. 2) for Ordina- 
tions. These Ember- Week intercessory prayers for 
those about to be " admitted into Holy Orders," are 
peculiar to our Prayer-Book, and appeared for the 
first time in the Sealed Books. 

The first prayer, probably an original composition 
by Bishop Cosin, lays most stress upon the Work of 
the Ministry (Eph. iv. 8-12) as needful in the Church. 
Almighty God is besought to guide those who are 
both its Rulers and Shepherds that they may exercise 
wisdom in their selection of fit persons. Upon these 
persons a blessing is asked. 

Bishops and Pastors, the Bishops who are the 
Pastors ; function, discharge of duty ; life UTid 
doctnne, example and teaching, " word and good 
example." 

Or This. 

This alternative prayer refers more particularly to 
the persons about to be ordaiiied. 



i< 
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Divers Orders, different grades, "it is evident — 
that from the Apostles' time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons" (Preface to the Ordinal, attri- 
tilted to Cranmer) ; oj^c6, ministerial position; 
iidministration, -ministerial work in that position; 
replenish, store their minds ; endue, clothe them. 



A PRAYER THAT MAY BE SAID, &c. 

Taken from the Sacramentary of Gregory, and found 
in the Primei's among the Collects at the end of the 
Litany. 

Nature and property, the attribute of whos^ 
nature ; pitifulness. Thy compassionate mercy. 



A PRAYER FOR THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT. 

•, This prayer, occurring for the first time in the 
"Sealed Books, is attributed to Archbishop Laud, and 
-appears to have been composed for an "Order for 
Fasting,'* A.b. 1625. It reappeared in a Special 
Form of Prayer three years later. 
• Most religious and gracious, official designations: 
^he petitions are two-fold, that their consultations 
fnight be prospered to the advancement, &c., that 
they might so order all things as to procure the result 
of peace, &c., being, lastingly established. 



A COLLECT OR PRAYER FOR ALL CONDITIONS 

OF MEl^. 

«** This- intercessory prayer is attributed to Dr. 

'Gunning, Master of S. John's College, Cambridge, 

And afterwards Bishop of Chichester; It first appears 

in the Sealed Books. It has been supposed -that the 

g2 
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removal of some of its original clauses before its 
insertion in the Prayer-Book has brought the word 
** finally " into so early a position. 

Oood estate^ prosperous condition ; aU who profess, 
<6c.> notwithstanding that they deny the authority of 
the Church, an evident allusion to the Puritans; 
Prayer is oflFered that such may be brought into the 
truth as taught, and to hold the Faith as it is held 
by the Church, and into her unity ; ChristiaTis, a 
name which we never in the New Testament find 
given by the Faithful to themselves, while it is im- 
probable that the Jews would bestow upon them a 
Messianic appellation. The Gentile inhabitants of 
Antioch (Acts xi. 26) were famed for their skill in 
inventing derisive names, and amongst, if not from,, 
them the name originated (Acts xxvi. 28, 1 Pet. iv. 
16). It was, however, soon adopted as an honourable 
and glorious title; the faith, Christian doctrine 
(Compare the Collect for S. Simon and S. Jude's Day). 

Christ his sake, a mistaken, ungrammaticaL usage 
of the time arising from ignorance of the old Saxon 
inflection of the possessive case in "es" (as in 
*' Christes gewitnysse," Christ's testimony"), of which 
the possessive case with 's is a remnant and not aa 
abbreviation of the possessive pronoun. We find,, 
similarly, " the Coimt his galleys." Twelfth Night,» 
Act iii. sc. 3. 



THANKSGIVINGS. 
A GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 

After the Hampton Court Conference, A.D. 1604,, 
the special Thanksgivings for Sain, fair Weather,. 
Plenty, Peace (" and Victory"), and For Deliverance 
from the Plague, were added at the close of the 
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liitany. They were transferred to their present posi- 
tion, and this General Thanksgiving and that For 
restoring Public Peace at Home, added at the last 
Hevision in the Sealed Books. The General Thanks- 
giving is attributed to Bishop Reynolds, that for 
Peace to Bishop Cosin. The General Thanksgiving 
is so called, not because offered by the Minister and 
people, which is inconsistent with its position in the 
Service, but because it returns thanks for the mercies 
of God as a whole, in creation, preservation, and 
redemption, and not for any special instances of thenu 



THE SPECIAL THANKSGIVINGS. 

These supplement the General Thanksgiving, but 
call for no special notice beyond the explanation of 
some words and phrases which occur in them. 

Former and latter rain, referring to the rainy 
seasons of Palestine. The "former rain'* fell in 
Autumn, before seed-time ; the " latter rain " in 
Spring upon the growing crops ; joyful, causing joy ; 
immoderate, beyond our power to measure ; season^ 
chU, opportune; apparent dangers, dangers which 
manifest themselves (not ** seeming " dangers) ; 
honesty, virtue ; jaw8 of death, compared to a 
devouring animal (Job xviiL 13). 
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THE ORDER FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER 

OB 

HOLY COMMUNION. 



THE TITLE. 

A second name, "Holy Communion," is attached 
in the Title, to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
In the First Book of Edward VI. it ran thus, " The 
Supper of the Lord and the Holy Communion, com- 
monly called the "Mass." The Second Book, intro- 
'duced, "The Order for the Administration," &c. 
An^onggt other names, three are »most frequently 
applied to this Sacrament (two of which are not 
found in our Prayer-Book), The Eucharist, the/ 
Liturgy, and the Mass, the first two of the three are 
early and Eastern, the last is comparatively late and 
Boman. 

The earliest title of this Sacrament was probably 
«The Breaking of Bread" (Acts ii. 42. xx. 11). The 
expression " Breaking Bread " is seemingly applied 
to the Common Meal or Love Feast (Agape), of 
which the early Christians were wont to partake 
(Acts ii. 46. XX. 7). ''The Breaking of .Bread" is 
apparently employed like " the Prayers " (Acts ii. 42)> 
the Water" (Acts xi. 47), with a special and restricted 
meaning (1 Cor. x. 16). "The Holy Mysteries " was 
another name frequently used by early Christian 
writers, and is foupd in the " Thanksgiving Prayer " 
after the Reception. 

The word " Liturgy " is now frequently used in a 
general sense to signify the whole of our Services. 
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It would seem to have been so employed in the first 
Preface, attributed to Bishop Sanderson (a.d. 1661), 
where the whole "Book of Common Prayer" is spoken 
of as " the Liturgy." The earliest '* Forms of Divine 
Worship" were concerned however, almost exclu- 
sively, with the Administration of the Lord s Supper, 
which was resrarded as being the great central act 
of worship, aB specially, "the ministration." "Liturgy" 
IS an Anglicised form of a Greek word which bears 
that signification, and which is applied in the 
Septuagint to the Levitical, and in the New Testa- 
ment to both the Temple and the Christian ministry 
(S. Luke i. 23, Acts xiii. 2). All existing Liturgies 
may be traced to one or other of five primitive forms, 
the Liturgies of S. James, S. Mark, S. Thaddaeus, 
S. John, and S. Peter. The first four are distinctively 
Eastern, the last is a Western Liturgy. In the 
Eastern Church the OflSce for Holy Communion has 
long borne the name of the " Divine " or *' Mystical " 
Liturgy, in the West the most common title has been 
the "Mass." The "Liturgy of S. John," or the 
** Ephesian " Liturgy, was introduced into Gaul at an 
early period, and thence into Britain. Altered by 
Augustine (a.d. 597), and again by Osmund (a.d. 
1085), it formed the basis of the English Office until 
the period of the Reformation. 

The " Eucharist," is the English form of a Greek 
word. which signifies " thanksgiving." A comparison 
of various passages of Scripture (S. Matt. xxvi. 27, 
S. Mark xiv. 23, S. Luke xxii. 19, xxiv. 30, and pos- 
]|ib^ Acts xxvii, 35), will shew how it came to be 
applied^ to the Holy Communion. The necessity of 
the " giving of thanks " (1 Cor. xiv. 16) in a tongue 
understood by the hearers is interpreted as a reference 
to the Celebration of the Lord's Supper, as though 
S. Paul had said, "if the layman cannot recognise 
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the close of the Consecration Prayer how shall he 
say the " Amen ? " The earliest use of this title is 
found in the writings of S. Ignatius, A.D. 107. 

The origin of the word " Mass," is traced by some 
to the Latin word " missa," which is alleged to have 
formed a part of the phrase by which the deacon 
*' dismissed " the catechumens before the commence- 
ment of that portion of the Service at which they 
were not permitted to be present. But those who 
thus explain it do not agree as to the precise force of 
the word. According to some it means "Go, the 
congregation is dismissed;" according to others, 
"Go, it is the time of dismission." More fanciful 
explanations refer it to the "mission" of an angel 
to be present at the Consecration, or to the presenta- 
tion by a like " mission " upon the heavenly altar in 
the sight of the Divine Majesty, of the oflFering made 
on earth. Another, and widely differing explanation 
would derive "mass" from the Anglo-Saxon "msesse,** 
a portion of food, a meal set upon a table (Gen. xliii. 
34), so that a " msesse-priest " or *' mass-priest" would 
be one who conducted a sacrificial feast. This deriva- 
tion, however, of the word " mass," gives no explana- 
tion of the early use of the word "missa," in 
connection with the Lord's Supper. Some suppose a 
connection is traceable between this word "maesse" 
and the Hebrew word "missah," which is used in 
Deut. xvi. 10. in connection with a free-will offering, 
and is translated " a tribute," but the marginal alter- 
native rendering is a " sufficiency." 

" The Lord's Supper" is an expression found in 1 
Cor. xi. 20. In S. Chrysostom's Homilies upon tho 
Corinthians, commenting upon the passage he writes 
that, "after the Communion of the Mysteries they 
all went to a common entertainment, the rich bringing 
their provision with them, and the poor and destitute 
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l)eiiig invited by them " It is to this meal that S. 
Paul would seem to allude, pointing out the contrast 
(according to S. Chrysostom) between the condescen- 
sion of our Lord in sitting at meat even with Judas, 
and the contemptuous behaviour of the richer Corin- 
thians towards their poorer brethren. This, says St. 
Paul, is not to eat the " Lord's Supper." The name 
thus applied to the Passover-meal, became in after 
times a designation of the Sacrament which was 
instituted at its close, but it is not met with until 
nearly the end of the fourth century, while the 
Scriptural authority for its application is doubtful. 

The remaining title, the " Holy Communion," has 
probably arisen from S. Paul's language, in 1 Cor. x. 
16. While " Eucharist" sets forth this Sacrament as 
an act of worship, while "Mass" is probably the 
retention of a word in early ecclesiastical use, while 
the " Lord's Supper" regards the circumstances 
under which our Lord " the same night that he was 
betrayed took Bread, and after supper the Cup," the 
Holy Communion" leads our thoughts to the 
Communion of Saints," who being " many are one 
bread and one body" (1 Cor. x. 17), as being partakers 
of "the bread which cometh down from heaven" 
(John vi. 50). Early examples are to be found of 
the use of this name. 

In the early Liturgies, the expression, the 
** Mysteries," was commonJy employed as a title of 
this Sacrament. The term is of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament (S. Matt. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and is applied to the " deep things of God," "the 
mystery of His will," the revelation of which formed 
the subject-matter of the Gospel (Eph. vi. 19). S. 
iPauI uses the word when he declares the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the body (1 Cor; xv. 51). The 
nianner of that Eesurrection is still beyond our 
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comprehension. The word has been transmitted 
from the early Latin Liturgies to our own Communion 
Office as in, "the dignity of that holy mystery/' 
*' these holy mysteries. By its retention, the Church 
of England without presuming on further definition, 
equally rejects the teaching that the " Sacraments" 
are "only badges or signs of Christian men's 
profession," and the doctrine of " Transubstantiation 
(or the change of the substance of Bread and Wine)," 
both of these views seeking to avoid the recognition 
of a " Mystery." 



STRUCTURE OF THE EARLY LITURGIEa 

The ancient Liturgies, though they differ from 
each other in many points, have broad outlines in 
common, which, even if they do not infer the existence 
of one original and Apostolic form, are at least 
evidence that certain things were held to be essential 

to the Celebration of the Eucharist. 

■> 

In both East and West the Order of Administra^^ 
tion had a clearly marked division into two portions^ 
The latter of the two was called in the East the 
"Anaphora" (a Greek word meaning uplifting)^ 
in the West the "Canon" of the Mass. It com- 
menced with the call of the priest to the people^ 
'•* Lift up your hearts" {Sursum corda). The portion 
which preceded this was styled in the East the 
*' Pro-anaphora" (that " before the uplifting"), in th^ 
West the " Ordinary of the Mass." This introduction 
was itself sub-divided into the "Mass of tlie 
•C[atechumens," which ended with their dismissal, and 
the " Mass of the Faithful," which included the 
jexpainder up to the " Anaphora" or *' Canon." 
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■ A portion of the " Ordinaiy" was recited in the 
vestry, and a psalm called the " Introit" was sung 
while the priest proceeded thence to the altar^ 
where he commenced the public Service. The " .Pro~ 
anaphora'^ or " Ordinary" comprised the Collect, the 
Epistle and Gospel, the Creed, the Offertory, and the 
Oblation (or Offering of the Elements). 



THE COMMUNION OFFICE OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 

The Order of the Administration of the Lord's. 
Supper as it now stands in our Prayer-books varies. 
but slightly from that contained in the Second Book 
of Edward VI., which, however, differs considerably. 
from that given in the First Book by its insertions,, 
omissions, and transpositions. What these are will 
be best seen by comparison with an outline of the 
OflSces of the First Book, which is founded upon the 
Sarum Missal, and contains in addition original 
matter. 

A preliminary Rubric ordered that " the priest 
standing humbly afore the midst of the altar sh^ll 
say the Lord's Prayer with this Collect" (the one for 
Fiirity, " Almighty God unto whom," &c.) He waa 
then to say the "Psalm appointed for the introit,*'^ 
after which followed the , Lesser Litany (" Lord hav& 
mercy," &c.) "Then the priest standing at God's 
Jboard shall begin," Glory be to God, &c. {Gloria in^ 
excehis). The Salutation followed ("The Lord be 
with you," &c.) Then followed the Collect of the 
Day, after which came one of the (present; Collects 
for the King or Queen. Then followed in order the 
Epistle, the Gospel, the Nicene Creed, after the Creed> 
a Sermon or Homily. If these contamed no exhorta- 
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tion " to the worthy receiving of the holy Sacrament,** 
the Exhortation, " Dearly beloved in the Lord," &c^ 
was to be given (this contained the portion referring 
to " Judas," now placed in the first Exhortation), or 
another Exhortation, nearly the same as the present 
first, might be read. The OfiFertory was then to be 
sung, during which the alms were to be collected and 
the Elements placed "upon the altar." The Versicles 
again recurred (" the Lord be with you," &c.), after 
which followed "Lift up your hearts," &c. (Sursv/m 
'Corda), "It is very meet," &c., the Proper Preface, 
"" Therefore with angels," &c., and the " Holy, Holy, 
Holy," &c. (Ter saTictus). In this latter was inserted 
" Osannah in the highest. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord." The " Prayer for the 
Church Militant" (in an enlarged form) followed, 
leading on into the Consecration Prayer ("O God, 
beavenly Father, which of Thy tender mercy " &c.), 
-which again (after the Manual Acts), led into a 
Thanksgiving Prayer, including the one " O Lord and 
heavenly Father," &c. The Lord's Prayer followed, 
then more Versicles, and after these the address 
^'Ye that do truly and earnestly," &c., the General 
Confession, the Absolution, the Comfortable Words, 
and the Prayer of Humble Access, " "We do not pre- 
sume," &c. Then came the reception by the Priest 
and the delivery to the Communicants, during which 
the " clerks" were to sing " O Lamb of Lord, that 
taketh away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us — grant us Thy peace" (Agnus Dei), One out of 
many "sentences of Holy Scripture," called the 
* post-Communion," was then sung, followed by 
Versicles, the prayer " Almighty and everlasting God," 
&c., and the Office ended with the Blessing, to which 
jlU the people were to answer " Amen." 
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THE RUBRICS. 

The first three of the present Rubrics vary but 
little from those of the First Book of Edward VI. 
In it the fourth related to the dress of the officiating 
clergy. This wa3 replaced in the Second Book by 
the directions as to the covering and position of "the 
Table." 

Noto7'iou8y either by conviction, confession, or by" 
the facts being beyond contradiction; offended,. 
** scandalised," scandal, is the shortened form of a 
Greek word meaning a snare, stumbling-block, or 
offence (it is translated " an occasion to fall," Rom. 
xiv. 13, and " offended," ver. 21, and 2 Cor. xi. 29) ; 
advertise, used formerly in the sense of ''to tell" 
(Num. xxiv. 14, Ruth iv. 4); naughty, formerly 
used as equivalent to " wicked," " bad," (Prov. xvii. 
4, Jer. xxiv. 2) ; frowardneas, i.e., " fromwardness," a 
turning aside, waywardness, perverseness (Prov. ii. 
15); Ordinary, any one possessing ecclesiastical 
authority to try such spiritual causes in his court, 
especially the bishop, ("Will you reverently obey 
your Ordinary, and other chief Ministers ?" Oidina- 
tion of Priests). Canon, rule or law of the Church ;; 
fai/r, used at this period with the meaning of beauti- 
ful (Is. Uv. 11). 



THE LORD'S PRAYER AND THE 
COLLECT FOR PCJRITY. 

The Use of Sarum is followed in this commence- 
ment, except that the recital is ordered to be in 
public instead of in a private preliminary Service. 
The Collect for Purity, however, is of earlier date 
than the Sarum Missal, and is found in a Sacra- 
mentary of the eighth century, attributed to Alcuin^ 
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Abbot of Canterboiy about A.D. 780, and the friend 
of Charlemagne, and in that of LeofHc, bishop of 
Exeter, of the tenth century. It is with some 
probability attributed to S. Gregory, 

In it, God ifi besought to cleanse by the inpouring 
of His Holy Spirit, tlie thoughts which lie open 
before Him, in order that by their purification we 
tnay be able to unreservedly love Him and set forth 
pis praise. (For the Scriptural character of its 
language see 1 Kings viii. 39, Ps. xxxviii. 9, xliv. 21, 
li. 2, 10-12, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, xxix. 13. Compare 
^so Ezek. xiv. 13, Ps. Ixvi. 18, 1 John iii. 19-22, 24). 



THE TEiT COMMANDMENTS AND RESPONSE. 

The Ten Commandments (possibly after the ex- 
ample of Pullain's Liturgy) were first inserted in the 
Communion Service in the Second Book of Edward 
VI. Their position, and recurring response, is 
peculiar to the English Ritual. The version em- 
ployed is that edited by Cranmer and others, 
A.D. 1539. They may be considered to be read here 
as a Lesson out of the Old Testament, divided into 
portions by a kind of " antiphon," containing a prayer 
for help to keep them. (Compare the " antiphon " 
after the Psalm in the Visitation of the Sick). Or 
they may be regarded as the subject of a Eucharistic 
supplication, *after the manner of the Litanies pre- 
fixed to the Greek Liturgies. > They'eiiable those 
intending to communicate to ^examine their "livesp 
and conversations bv the rule of GodV command- 
ments" before they presume to eat of 1>hat firead 
and drink of that Cup. ^ Their insertion would have 
a special force in the sixteenth cbntui^,-'WhiBn the^ 
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Anabaptists taught that justification by faith rendered 
it unnecessary to observe the obligations of the 
Moral Law. The response (conaraonly called the 
" Kyrie," from the word " Lord," with which it begins) 
may be traced in Ps. cxix. 36, and Jer. xxxi. 33, 
Heb. viii. 10. It is a prayer, not only that we may 
be outwardly moral in action, but that our hearts 
ihay keep God's law, that carrying out our Lord's 
interpretation of the Commandments (S. Mark vii. 
21, S. Matt. V. 21), we may keep them in the spirit 
and not only in the letter. 



TWO COLLECTS FOR THE QUEEN: 

These Collects, probably composed for the purpose, 
were inserted for the first time in the First Book of 
Edward VI., and followed the Collect of the Day, 
tintil the order was changed in the Sealed' Books. 
They may possibly be called ** Collects," in conse- 
quence of this connection with the "Collect" proper. 
In some of the Galilean Churches a' short litany for 
the King and Queen, the Bishops, Judges, and Army, 
Was used in this place. In the Primitive Church, the 
exhortation, " Let us pray," was usually made by the 
Deacon, who announced the subject of the prayers. 
(Cpmpare the exhortation before the Prayer for thci 
CJiurch Militant). Similar phrases to some in theses 
pt-ayers are found in the Salisbury Missal. 

The insertion of these Collects may have been 
influenced by the circumstances of the time, which 
was one of dissoluteness and disorder, wanting both 
ill " peace and godliness." The doctrines of soihe 
led to a " wretchlessness of most unclean living,*' 
while the changes introduced into the cultivation of 
the land by its new possessors after the dissolution 
of the monasteries, had given rise to a discontent 
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among the labouring classes, which showed itself in 
open rebellion in the East and West of the country. 

The first of these Collects, which are based upon 
the principle of S. Paul's instructions to Timothy 
(1 Tim. ii. 1-2), asks that He, whose kingdom is ever- 
lasting, would direct the heart of His earthly minister 
to seeking His glory, and the hearts of the people to 
obedience. The second prays that the heart of the 
sovereign might be disposed to honouring God and 
seeking the welfare and peace of the people. 



COLLECT, EPISTLE, AND GOSPEL. 

The use of a Collect in this place was customary 
in the Church of Alexandria and the Churches of the 
West only. It may be followed by one or more of 
the Collects placed at the end of the Communion 
Office, if desired. The Collect of the Day and the 
Proper Prefaces form the only variable portion of the 
Office. 

The earliest collection of Epistles and Gospels 
^which are to be regarded as short Eucharistiq 
Lessons taken out of Holy Scripture), is that attri- 
buted to St. Jerome (a.t). 384). Our own arrange- 
ment closely follows it, but the Roman Lectionary is 
in places dissimilar. The Epistle was in early times 
called the "Apostle," from being almost invariably 
taken from the writings of St. Paul, or some other of 
the Apostles. It would seem from some expressions 
of S. Augustine to have been occasionally preceded 
in the African Church by the reading of a portion of 
the Old Testament. It was read by the Deacon, from 
the pulpit, and the old custom was enjoined in in 
the Salisbury Missal, and by the "Injunctions'* of 
Edward VI. A command to read a portion of one 
of S. Paul's thistles publicly, is found in Col. iv. 16. 
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When the Deacon (and not the Celebrant) read the 
Gospel, he read it, as he had done the Epistle, from 
tiiie pulpit, and the people rose and repeated " Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord." This practice of standing to 
listen to the Gospel is as old as the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. At its close the people repeated " Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord, for Thy Holy Gospel.'* The 
Scotch Prayer-Book, in accordance with the ancient 
custom, bids the people to say before the Gospel, 
*' Glory be to God," and at the end of it, " Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord." The First Book of Edward 
VI. inserts the " Glory be to Thee, O Lord," but not 
the concluding thanksgiving. The Second Book 
inserts neither, but one or both are still almost 
invariably employed by common consent, although 
not ordered by the Rubric. The rubrical direction, 
"the people all standing up," was inserted at the 
instance of Bishop Cosin at the last revision. 



THE NICENE CREED. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that each one of 
the three Creeds contains more Christian truth, than 
the oDe which preceded it. All rest upon " most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture," and the Truth 
is the same in all, though each may set it forth with 
increasing carefulness of language. The statements 
for example of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
respecting our Blessed Lord are not new truths 
coined and issued by the Church at intervals, but 
are only a setting forth of the fulness of the meaning 
of our Lord's language concerning Himself. Any 
natural object makes a first impression upon oui;' 
senses as real, whole, and individual, by-and-bye we 
n^ay be called upon to regard it in connection with 
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other objects, and in relationships which seem incon- 
sistent with each other until rightly stated. Divine 
verities present themselves in the same way to our 
spiritual perceptions, but it may become needful to 
•set them forth under various aspects and in their 
mutual relations, as far as the imperfection of human 
language will allow, and this is what is done by the 
Creeds. That the earth moves, seems a simple 
assertion, but to meet the wants of enquirers it may 
be needful in process of time to make statements 
about its annual and daily rotation, the character of 
its orbit, the inclination of its poles, &c., yet any 
assertions about these are all wrapped up in the 
briefer statement. The test of faith consists, not in 
its being required to hold the one or the other of two 
statements on Divine things, either of which standing 
alone would be unhesitatingly received, but in its being 
required to hold and leceive together two seemingly 
irreconcileable statements, as constituting by their 
co-existence one Truth. An intellectual, as well as 
a moral and spiritual, change came over the world 
after the coming of Christ. Men expressed their 
thoughts in new and subtile forms of language, and 
the Church found it needful from time to time to 
present the Catholic Faith under such forms of ex- 
pression as the character and intelligence of the age 
required. The matter of the teaching of the fourth 
century was identical with that of the first, the 
manner of expressing it was all that was changed. 

At the same time, under subtilties of theological 
la.ngunge, perversions of the Faith crept in. Arius 
denied the co-eternity and co-equality of the Son 
with the Father, which was, in truth, a denial that 
Jesus Christ was God. The teaching of Arius 
was formally condemned by the assembly of 318 
Bishops, which is known as the General Council of 
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Nic^a, held A.D. 325. This Council moreover drew 
up the larger portion of the Creed called in the 
Eighth Article the "Nicene/* which, having sub- 
tsequently received the confirmation of the Council 
pf Ephesus, A.l). 431, and of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, 
may be considered as setting forth the Faith of the 
jOhurch in a more authoritative manner thau either 
pf the other Creeds. The one Greek word ^vhich 
Represents " Being of one substance with," and which 
asserted the Deity of Christ, varied only by one 
letter from a word which only claimed for Hini 
Divinity, but the distinction lay at the root of the 
Christian Verity and of the Catholic Religion. As set 
forth by the Council of Nicaea, the Creed extended 
jio farther than the clause " I believe in the Holy 
Ghost." The remainder of the Creed, except the 
words " and the Son," was added at the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381, to set forth the true Faith 
in opposition to the heresy of Macedonius, who 
denied the Deity of the Holy Spirit. 

The words, " and the Son," relating to the " Pro- 
cession " of the Holy Spirit, were added in the 
.Western Church in Spain in the fourth century, and 
were formally sanctioned by the third Council, of 
Toledo, A.D. 689. The recitation of the Creed in the 
Liturgy was introduced by Peter FuUo, Patriarch of 
Antioch, A.!). 471, followed by Timotheus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, A.D. 511. The Roman Church did 
not finally adopt the custom until after A,D. 1014. 

This Confession of Faith as it was put forth by 

the Council naturally began " We believe." It here 

becomes the peisonal profession of faith of each one; 

Chie LoQ'd Jeans Christ, " by unity of Person." " God 

and Man is one Christ;" ondy begotten, this does 

not imply more recent origin, but an order in the 

Divine Subsistence; the Son is equal to the FathjBjr 

h2 
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lis touching His Godhead by an equality eternally 
derived ; He is the Son by nature and fron^ eternity ; 
before all worlds, both in the original Greek and in 
the Latin Version, " before all the ages ;'* of God of 
Light is used in the sense of " from ;'' Very God, <kc,^ 
ov. True God, &c. (Shakespeare uses " very " in the 
Sense of " true," " my very friend," Rora. and JuL> 
Act iii. sc. 1. Compare also Gen. xxvii. 24); 
suhstance, the Western equivalent for " Essence," 
** Being." As regards human beings, a father and 
son are separate men, but the Divine Essence can 
neither be multiplied nor divided. The Godhead 
of the Father and of the Son "is all one." Bp 
whoiYiy that is, by the Only-begotten Son, as the 
Agent in the work of Creation (CoL i. 10, Heb. i. 
2); And was incarnate, "of the substance of his. 
Mother," Christ took our nature upon Him 
miraculously and not by natural descent ; by the Holy 
Ohost, dx., literally " of the Holy Ghost and of the 
Virgin Mary ;" and was made man, not " a man," 
not one out of the number of mankind, but He took 
our " human nature," " the Manhood," into God. Nor 
did the Divine and human Natures make together a 
new Nature which partook of both, but perfect God-- 
head and perfect Manhood were joined together in 
One Person. Christ is perfect God and perfect Man^ 
" of both one, in that one both." As the Eternal 
Son partook of the Godhead of the Father, so we 
partake of the Manhood of the Son ; the Son of God 
became the Son of Man that the sons of men might 
become the sons of God (Jno. i. 12, 2 Pet. i. 4) ; was 
buried, added A.D. 381 ; ascended into heaven, our~ 
Lord was parted from His disciples while blessing 
them by a cloud coming between Him and them^ 
which received Him out of their sight and carried 
Him up intd heaven ; sittetk, the position of regal 
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and judicial authority ; right-hand, the place of 

bonour (1 Kings ii. 19, Ps. ex. l);.the Lord and 

Giver of life, literally the Lord, the Life-Giver ; Who 

jpi^oceedeih (St. John xv. 26) ; and the Son (Rom. viii* 

9, Gal. iv. 6, Phil. i. 19, 1 Peter i. 11). The Eastern 

Church objects to this clause as unsanctioned by the 

authority of a General Council. Leo IIL, though he 

agreed with the doctrinal statement, objected, A.D. 

809, to the introduction of the clause, as bein^ an 

alteration of .the Creed as originally compiled. The 

Roman Church inserted the words about the ninth 

-century. Who spake by the Prophets, of the Old 

Testament, and that not only by the sixteen usually 

450 called, but by other holy men (Deut. xviii. 15, S* 

Matt. xiii. 35, S. Luke xxiv. 27-44, Acts ii. 30, xiii 

20, xxvi. 22). The Holy Spirit spake also by the 

prophets of the New Testament Dispensation, men to 

whom the spiritual gift of prophecy (or speech flowing 

from the revelations and motions of the Holy Spirit) 

was imparted, as foretold by the prophet Joel (Acts ii. 

16), for the building up of the Church (Acts xiii. 1, 

1 Cor. xii, 10, 28, xiii. 9, Eph. ii. 20, iii. 6, iv. 11)- 

Catholic, the originar inserts "Holy'' before Catholic: 

the omission here is probably accidental. 



THE RUBRICS AFTER THE NICENE 

CREED. 

The second only of these Rubrics, and that dif- 
ferently worded, is found in the Books of Edward VL 
By the first the Curate is ordered to declare what 
Holy or Fasting Days are to be observed in the Week 
following. He is here to give notice of the Com-r 
munion ("if occasion be''), which is afterward called 
giving ''warning for the Celebration of the Holy 
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Cbmmiinion,'" but no form of words is given in whicb 
it is to be done. Before the last Revision the order 
of precedence was, first the Creed> then the Sermon, 
and lastly the Notices. 

The clause (which formerly followed the word 
** Communion'*), " and the Banns of Matrimony pub-^ 
lished," has been omitted by printers of the Prayer-f 
Book since 1753 from its supposed disagreement with 
the provision of the Act 26 George II. c. 33, as to the 
publication of Banns; but the Act, and present 
Subric before the Marriage Service, simply direct 
when the Banns should be published in the Evenings 
Service, if there has not been a Morning one, and do 
not interfere with the directions of this Rubric as it 
stood before the unauthorised omission was made. 
The form of words, " I publish, &c " was introduced 
at the last Revision by Bishop Cosin. 

The Curate is also to publish here BHefs, letters 
from the Sovereign usually authorising collections ; 
Citations, summonses from the Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
and ExcommunicatioTis, sentences pronounced upon 
offenders. 

. The Sermon, the subject of which was usually 
suggested by. the portions of Scripture read in the 
Eucharistic OfiSce, was in early times addressed to the 
Congregation before the dismissal of the Catechumens. 
It would seem usually, though not invariably^ to 
have immediately followed the reading of the Gospel^ 
and to have preceded the recitation of the Creed. 
Preaching was considered to be in an especial 
manner the duty of the Bishop. The Priest preached 
by virtue of his commission to so do from the Bishop^ 
who, if he were present at the Sermon, usually added 
at its close another o{ his oWn. 

The present First Book of *' Homilies'* or *' Instruc- 
tions" on religion here spoken of, the work probably 
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of Crantner, Ridley, Latimer, Hopkins, and Becon^ 
was "set forth'* on the 31st of July, 1547, and a 
second edition was issued in August, 1549. The 
Second Book, in the authorship of which Archbishop 
Parker had perhaps some share (the largest portion 
being supposed to be the work of Bishop Jewel) ^ 
appeared in 1563. A previous set of Homilies had 
been published about 1540, with the title "The 
Epistles and Gospels, with a brief Postil upon the 
same" &c. The " Postil'' was a brief comment 
following after and commenting upon the passages 
read, and has been derived from the Latin words 
**2)08t ilia" ("after them"). Other Homilies were 
published by Bp. Bonner in 1555, and again in 1558, 
setting forth Koman doctrine. The earliest Homilies 
used in the English Church were those of uElfric^ 
probably Archbishop of York, written about the year 
957. All these had one object in common, the 
instruction of the people. 



THE OFFERTORY, AND THE RUBRICS 

FOLLOWING IT. 

S. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, refers (1 Con 
xvi. 1-2) to a contribution which he had directed to 
be made for the relief of the poor of the Church at 
Jerusalem. Each one w^as to lay aside weekly (as 
Grod had prospered him) a sum to be subsequently 
given as a whole. The Lord's Day was appointed as 
the most suitable time for the performance of this 
charitable work. Although this passage stamps with 
approval the practice of weekly charity, it is hardly 
a direction for alms-giving as a part of Public 
Worship,. as the giver was to lay up the sum "by 
him,'' that is at home (French chez lui). But it has 
been the practice of the Western Church from a very 
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early period to offer ^'alms and oblations in the time 
of Public Worship." The custom of singing an 
anthem while this was being done is also of early 
origin, and from it the name of Offertory would seem, 
to be derived, as being that which is sung during the 
offering. 

The earliest purposes of the Offertory seem to have 
been the relief of the poor and the support of the 
clergy, while the "Elements" required for consecration 
appear to have been included in the "oblations," In 
the First Book of Edward VL the people were 
directed to " offer to the poor men's box" (which his 
''Injunctions" ordered to be "set and fastened near 
unto the high Altar"), and upon the customary days 
to "pay to the Curate the due and accustomed 
offerings." The Second Book directed the Church- 
wardens to "gather the devotion of the people," that 
is, what each had devoted, or set apart, for a sacred 
use. The Sealed Books directed the Alms to be 
placed upon the holy table. 

The Sentences, which remain unchanged from the 
Books of Edward VI. (in which they were inserted in 
place of an Anthem), enjoin doing good by quotations 
from our Lord's words, by the example of Zacchaeus, 
by exhortations taken from the Epistles, and by the 
blessing of the Psalmist. 

After the alms have been reverently brought to the 
Priest and by him presented, and placed upon the 
Table, he is then further to place upon it "so muck 
Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient." The 
more detailed directions as to " setting both the bread 
and wine upon the Altar" of the First Book of 
'Edward VI. were entirely onaitted in the Second, bat 
the Rubric was restored in a modified form in the 
Sealed Books. 



. .« r 
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THE PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH 

MILITANT. 

■« • ■ - • 

. The ancient Liturgies contained a series of Inter- 
^ssions for various clasaes of men. These are 
combined into one comprehensive form in the Prayer 
for the Church Militant, which exhibits many, eveik 
verbal, resemblances to the earlier petitions. These 
prayers in some of the Eastern Liturgies were placed 
before the Act of Consecration; in others after it. 
In the West one portion of them preceded, while 
another' follow^ed, the Consecration Prayer, In the 
First Book of Edward VI. this Intercession was 
placed immediately after the Ter Sanctus ("Holy^ 
Holy, Holy"), when the Priest or Deacon, turning to 
the people, was to say " Let us pray for the whole 
state of Christ's Church ;" " Then the Priest, turning 
Jiim to the Altar," was to commence the Consecration 
Prayer, of which this was the opening portion. The 
present position of this prayer in the introductory 
part of this Service is in accordance with the example 
of the Gallican Liturgy. The words, " militant here 
on earth," were introduced in Edward's Second Book 
through the influence of Bucer. One edition of that 
book gives " estate" for " state," either word meaning 
the whole organisation of the Church, as the Kingdom 
of Christ, "Christendom" (Compare Acts xxii. 5). 
^ome phrases appear to have bfeen moulded after the 
pattern of a prayer in Hermann's "Consultation." ' 

This intercession is made, first for the Universal 
Church, next for those who severally compose it, for 
Kings and all in Authority, for the Clergy and Laity, 
^speciall)^ those then assembled, lastly for all those in 
distress, after which occurs a Commeiiioration of those 
at r:est, the faithful " departed," followed by a petition 
ttat we may be enabled to ''follow their gc^ 
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examples/' and so partake with them in the heavenly 
Kingdom. 

The First Book of Edward VI., after "congregation/^ 
continued " which is here assembled in Thy name to 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious 
death of Thy Son/' (Compare the Rubric at the end^ 
of this prayer, and the Second Rubric at the end of 
the Office). Then followed " high praise and hearty 
thanks," for "the wonderful grace and virtue declared 
in all thy saints," "and chiefly in the glorious 
and most blessed Virgin Mary," and "in the holy 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs/' Thia 
passage then occurred, "We commend unto Thy 
mercy (O Lord) all other Thy servants which are 
departed hence from us, with th^ sign of faith, and 
now do rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, 
we beseech thee, thy mercy and everlasting peace; 
and that, at the day of the general resurrection, we,^ 
and all they which be of the mystical body of thy 
Son, may altogether be set on his right hand, and 
hear that his most joyful voice, 'Come unto me, O yel 
that be blessed of my Father,' " &c. All reference to 
the " Saints" and the " Departed" was omitted in the 
Second Book. The Sealed Books inserted a simple 
Commemoration, an abbreviation of the one in the 
Scotch Prayer-Book, (Compare the first prayer ixi 
the Burial Service). ' 

Militant, engaged in conflict ; hy Thy holy Apostle^ 
S. Paul's order of words (1 Tim. ii. 1) is here trans4 
posed. S. Augustine interprets the text as having a 
special Liturgical reference ; the *•' supplications ** 
occurring before, the "prayers" at, and the "inter^ 
cessions" after, the Consecration, the whole being^ 
closed by the "giving of thanks." S. Chrysostom, in 
his Homily on the passage, explains how prayer may 
rightly be offered "for a heathen king," "at the 
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Celebration of the holy Mysteries " ; alms, an abbre- 
viation and corruption of the Greek eleemosyna, pity ; 
oblations, all oflFerings, including the Bread and Winei 
i/ndifferently, without distinction, impartially ; Tiiain-- 
tenance, upholding; lively, living; Advocate, one 
called to assist (specially in a Court of Justice), a 
pleader for another (1 John ii. 1, St. John xiv. 16) ; 
" advocate" (Compare Rom. viii. 26). 



THE EXHORTATIONS BEFORE THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. 

These Exhortations are peculiar to the English 
Liturgy, and date from the "Order of Communion'* 
of 1548, and the Books of Edward VI. The sub- 
stance of the first is to be found in Hermann'^ 
•'Consultation," the second is said to have been 
written by Peter Martyr, at Bucer's advice. Edward'sr 
Books directed that they should be used on 
the Sunday on which the Holy Communion was 
administered. The Sealed Books ordered their use 
on the previous Sunday. The first only (but in a 
fuller form than at present) was given in the First 
Book of Edward VI. Together with frequent verbal 
dissimilarities (such as "fruitful" for "meritorious 
cross") it contained much which is now omitted, and 
its sentences have been recast and shortened. After 
a passage enforcing on an intending communicant 
the duties of reconciliation and restitution where 
needed, it adds, " or else let him come not to this 
holy table, thinking to deceive God, who seeth all 
men's hearts. For neither the absolution of the- 
priest can avail them, nor the receiving of this holy 
sacrament doth anything but increase their damna- 
tion/- Again, any one with a troubled conscience ' 
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HBxborted to " come to me or to some other discreet 
and learned priest taught in the law of God, and 
confess and open his sin and grief secretly that he 
jnay receive — comfort and absolution." It is im- 
pressed upon such as are satisfied with "general 
confession," that they should not " be offended with 
them that do use to their further satisfying, the 
auricular and secret confession to the priest," and oh 
these latter, not to be offended with the former, " not 
judging other men's minds or consciences ; whereas 
he hath no warrant of God's word to the same." The 
Second Book of Edward VI. placed that Exhortation, 
which is now the Second, in the first place, and 
altered the one in the First Book into nearly its 
present language. Its own first Exhortation closed 
with an earnest address urging that all present should 
communicate and not stand by " as gazers and lookers 
on them that do," finally stating that if such would 
consider what they had heard they would, by God's 
^race, return to a better mind, for "the obtaining 
whereof, we shall make our humble petitions while 
we shall receive the holy Communion." 

The first of the present Exhortations is an address 
to those purposing to receive " the most comfortable 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ" on the 
necessity of a consideration in " the mean season" of 
'^'the dignity of that holy mystery," and of an 
examination of the life and conscience " by the rule 
of God's commandments," of confession to Him, and 
of a " full purpose of amendment of life," of forgive- 
ness of others, and of mutual reconciliation. It 
closes with a solemn warning against coming **to 
that holy Table" in unpardoned si a, and with advice 
to such as arc unable to quiet their own consciences. 

Comfortable, strengthening, feeding us with 
spiritual food, consoling and assuring us of God's 
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" favour and goodness ;" woiiihily, with a due sense* 
of its value ; unworthily, without any such appre-^ 
ciation; mystery, used for "sacrament;" conversa-^ 
iions, dealings, or companionship with others J 
damnation, state of condemnation, liability to 
punishment, not future but present chastisement. 
(1 Cor. xi. 32) ; discreet, wise, prudent, and cautious ; 
open, disclose ; grief, {rom the Latin gravis, " heavy," 
his burden ; benefit of absolution, not the samfr 
benefit conveyed through another channel, but the- 
benefit attached to absolution; ghostly, spiritual;, 
avoiding, setting aside ; scruple, disquietude, from, 
the Latin scrwpidus, a little sharp stone which might 
hurt the foot in walking. 

The second Exhortation Is to be used when the 
people are "negligent to come to the holy Com-^ 
munion." It is concerned not so much with tha 
fitting preparation for approaching the Lord's Table 
as with the danger of staying away from it. It is 
a bidding to come on Christ's behalf, enforced by a- 
reference to the parable of the Marriage Supper and 
the vain excuses of the guests. It concludes with 
urging a consideration of the punishment which, 
must follow a neglect of Christ's own command. 

Decked, covered ; ojffice, duty with regard to you ; 
banquet, originally "a seat," hence a feast, froncL 
sitting down to it (Compare " bank," S. Matt. xi. 9). 



THE EXHORTATION AT THE TIME OF 
THE CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. 

The example of the ancient liturgical threefold 
preparation of Repentance, Faith, and Charity pre- 
viously to the reception of holy Communion is no- 
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followed, in the Confession about to be made, in the 
recitation of the Nicene Creed, and in the Exhorta- 
tion to " perfect charity with all men" of this address, 
which dates from the same time as the two preceding 
•ones. In the First Book of Edward VI. it was 
placed immediately after the Creed as a kind of 
Homily founded on 1 Cor. x. 11, to be used if the 
Sermon was not upon worthy reception. After the 
words "sundry kinds of death" it originally con- 
tained the passage respecting Judas, now part of the 
first Exhortation (" Therefore if — body and soul"). 

The exhortation to " love and charity," supplies the 
place of the ancient rite of the " Kiss of Peace," 
which carried out the Apostolic injunctions (Ronou 
xvl 16, 1 Pet. V. 14). It was given by the Clergy to 
the Clergy, by the men to men, and by the women to 
women. The primitive custom of the " Kiss of Peace" 
fell into disuse through change of habits. The passing 
round a relic or picture, called the Pax, to be kissed 
by all, which had been introduced about the 
thirteenth century, was disused at the Reformation 
as tending to superstition. A salutation of peace, 
to which the people responded, occurs here in many 
ancient Liturgies. 

. Ifot considering, seeing no difference between this 
and ordinary food, not appreciating the greatness of 
the gift ; plague, smite. 



THE INVITATION. 

,In the Liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem the 
deacon addressed the people . with these wordd, 
" Draw near with the fear of God, with faith and 
charity." This has been enlarged in the present 
invitation so as to point out "what is required of 
them that come to the Lord's Supper." In the First 
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Book of Edward VI. it followed the Consecration 
JPrayer, and contained after the words " Almighty 
God," " and to his holy church here gathered together 
in his name." The Second Book changed this to 
*' before this congregation here gathered together in 
Hs holy name." 

. .Draw near, probably intended here to have a 
spiritual, rather than a local meaning (1 Sam. xvi. 36, 
Heb. X. 22). 



THE GENERAL CONFESSION. 

- In the ancient Liturgies, Confession, made either 
aloud or in silence, was customary. This, especially 
in the Eastern Liturgies, was usually confined to the 
JPriest »lone, who confessed for the most part secretly. 
In the Sarum and other English Liturgies the Priest 
confessed aloud, the people afterwards praying for 
.him, confessing in their turn, and receiving hi§ bene- 
diction. These Confessions were united in the First 
Book of Edward VI., and both of his Books allow 
the Confession to be made " in the name of all those 
that are minded to receive the holy Communion, 
either by one of them, or else by one of the ministers, 
or by the Priest himself." The present Rubric was 
inserted in the Sealed Books. Some of the language 
of this Confession seems to be borrowed from Her- 
mann's " Consultation," but phrases not dissimilar are 
ibund in a Sacramentary of the time of Charlemagne. 
' This Confession expresses in earnest language a 
^deep consciousness of sin, but sin sorrowed for and 
repented of. This sense of unworthiness is indeed a 
^requisite and a reason for approach, for drawing near 
with faith, trustmg in God's manifold and great 
mercies. 
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I'HE ABSOLUTION. 

The earlier portion of the Absolution, containing 
the statement of God's promise and its condition^, 
is taken from Hermann's *' Consultation." By placing 
the words "Almighty God" before " have mercy," <&c., 
the latter part becomes a close translation of the 
form of Absolution in the Sarum Missal. Nearly 
every ancicDt Liturgy contains a Benediction of the 
people before Communion. An example of a Bene- 
dictory Prayer occurs in the Liturgy of Caesarea as 
early as the year 370. The Alexandrian Liturgy 
contains "these expressions, "May Thy servants and 
handmaidens be absolved by the mouth of the Holy 
Trinity, Father^ Son, and Holy Spirit, and by the 
mouth of me, a sinner, Thy unworthy servant — ^grant 
that we may be all absolved, and with us absolve all 
Thy people" (Compare 2 Cor. ii. 10, where " in the 
person of" is equivalent to "acting for"). Absolutioa 
is efficacious when God's grace concurs with man's 
ministry (2 Sam xii. 13). 



THE COMFORTABLE WORDS. 

The introduction of these passages of Scripture 
js a peculiarity of the English Liturgy, and arose 
probably from the occurrence of all of them except 
the first, in the Confession and Absolution of Herr» 
mann's " Consultation." They are here placed by 
themselves, prefaced by an Exhortation to listen to 
them, as being confirmatory of the preceding Abso- 
lution and encouraging to tl;ie Communion about to 
follow. 

Travail, labour, from the French travailler; pro- 
pitiation, He made by His death the satigfactioix 
required by the law of holiness (Gen. ii. 7, Rom. vi^ 
10, viii. 3). 
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THE SECOND PART OF THE 
ORDER FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE 

LORD'S SUPPER. 



THE VERSICLES. 

These. Versicles begin that more solemn portion 
of the Office (to which all before has been intro- 
ductory), known in the East a<* the " Anaphora," in 
the West as the *' Canon." They occupy the same 
position in every ancient Liturgy, though in some 
of the Eastern Churches the Apostolic Benediction 
(•' The grace," &c., 2 Cor. xiii. 14) was prefixed, the 
people responding, " and with Thy spirit." References 
to these Versicles are to be found in the writings of 
S. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (a.d. 348), and in 
those of S. Cyprian and S. Augustine. 



THE THANKSGIVING AND THE PROPER 

PREFACES. 

The Thanksgiving, which the Priest commences by 
repeating and confirming the declaration just made by 
the people (and which is sometimes called the " Con- 
testation"), is founded upon the example of our 
Lord (S. Luke xxii. 19-20), and formed an important 
and often lengthy portion of the early Liturgies^ 
having nauch the same character in all. In some 
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portion of it, and not invariably at its close, the hjrmn, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy," &c., the Tev Sanctus, or as it 
was called with similar meaning in the East, the 
Trisagion (Thrice-holy), based upon Isa. vi. 3, Rev. 
iv. 8, was introduced. In the fourth and fifth , cen- 
turies, the custom arose of inserting before the Ter 
Sanctus, at the several Christian Seasons, an appro- 
priate reference to the facts which they commemorated, 
and to the doctrines connected with them. As this 
practice was soon extended to all Holy-days, the 
number of these " Prefaces " became very large, the 
early Roman Church employing about three hundred, 
but in the ninth century the number was greatly 
reduced, so that the Roman and early English Missals 
contained only ten. bearing on the Greater Festivals. 
The Eastern Liturgies used one and the same Preface 
on every occasion. The First Book of Edward VI. 
reduced the number to five, as at present, and ordered 
the use of each one upon the day only to which it 
had reference. The Second Book extended this limit 
to the seven following days, except in the case of 
Whit-Sunday, when the Preface proper "upon the 
Feast of Trinity only," completed that period. The 
celebration of the Octave had its counterpart in the 
Jewish Festivals (Lev. xxiii. 36). 

The Proper Preface for Christmas Day resembles 
the ancient Collect for the day before, in the Sacra-^ 
mentary of Gelasius, in which also are to be found 
the Prefaces for Easter-day and Trinity Sunday. 
The one for Ascension Day occurs in Gregory's Sacra- 
mentary, that for Whit-Sunday may be compared 
with one in the Galilean Liturgy. 

The introduction to the Ter SanctnSy together 
with the Proper Preface and the subsequent, "There- 
fore with Angels," &c., as far as the "Holy, Holy, 
Holy," was in the ancient Liturgies allotted to the 
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Priest alone. In accordance with this ancieut custom 
the First Book of Edward VI. prints the Ter Sanctus 
as a separate paragraph, followed by the rubric, " This 
the clerks shall also sing." The Second Book 
omitted the rubric. Subsequently to the Hampton 
Court Conference the paragraphs were printed with- 
out any division. The Boman Liturgy, by adopting 
a diflferent punctuation of the Latin original, reads 
the words which our Prayer Book divides into " O 
Lord, Holy Father," &c., as "Holy Lord, Almighty 
Father, Everlasting God." 

In all places, " The Holy Church throughout all 
the world ;" Therefore with Angels, <lkc., degrees of 
supremacy and subordination are indicated in Bom. 
viii. 38, Eph. i. 21 (Compare " To Thee all Angels cry 
aJoud," &c.); ivas made vei^ man, not "a man;** 
Jiery toTignes, resembling fire in appearance, "tongues 
parting asunder like as of fire." 



THE [SERAPHIC HYMN, OK TER S A NOT US. 

This Hymn (the Trisagion), which is found in 
every ancient Liturgy, bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the third of the Jewish " Eighteen Prayers," "Thou 
art Holy, and thy Name is Holy, and thy Saints do 
praise Thee every day. Selah. For a great King 
and a Holy, art Thou God. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord God most Holy." In some of the Eastern 
Liturgies an addition is made use of, " Osanna in the 
highest, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, Osanna in the highest." This was omitted in 
the Second Book of Edward VI. 



i2 
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THE "PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS." 

At this point some variations in the Office are 
found in the early Liturgies. Some insert an account 
of portions of our Lord's life and ministry, ending" 
with the evening of the Paschal meal, and thus lead 
up to the Consecration Prayer. In others this is 
entirely wanting, and its place is supplied by prayer* 
similar in purport to the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, leading also into the Prayer of Consecration. 

This prayer, with which we humbly approach " The 
Lord's Table," bears some resemblance to one in the 
Liturg3^ of S. Basil, and may be possibly an enlarge- 
ment of some few sentences in the Liturgy of Caesarea^ 
It appears in the First Book of Edward VI. with the 
insertion and transposition after *' drink His blood," 
of, " in these Holy Mysteries, that we may continually 
dwell in him and he in us, that our sinful," &c. The 
name by which it is now commonly known is 
apparently borrowed from the Scotch Prayer-Book,. 
in which it is called a " Collect of Humble Access ;"" 
its English designation was the Prayer of Address. 

It commences with a confession of our unworthi- 
ness, followed by an allusion to the reply of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman to our Lord, and pleads that as He 
must ever possess the same attribute of mercy, that 
He would grant us so to eat and drink " in the Lord's 
Supper," that being cleansed and washed and made 
partakers of His Humanity we may be filled with all 
the fulness of God. The Hereford Missal instructs, 
the Priest before communicating to pray, " that the 
Flesh of — Christ may make clean, the Blood wash 
away, the sins which we from flesh and blood have 
contracted" (Compare Lev. xvii. IL, Rev. i. 5). 
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THE PRAYER OP CONSECRATION. 

This prayer, in the First Book of Edward Vf., was 
preceded (without any division between them) by the 
Prayer for the Church (Militant), which now occupies 
an earlier position in the Service, and closed after the 
act of Consecration with the first Thanksgiving Prayer, 
which now is separated from it. The Rubric in the 
First Book was as follows, " Then the Priest, turning 
him to the Altar, shall say or sing, plainly and dis- 
tinctly, this prayer following." In the First Book the 
Lord's Prayer, Address (Ye that do truly, &c.), 
•Confession, Absolution, The Comfortable Words, and 
the Prayer of Humble Access, intervened between the 
Consecration Prayer and the Reception. After the 
•^'Comfortable Words," the Rubric directed "Then 
fihall the Priest, turning him to God's board," &c. 
The Second Book rearranged the Service, omitted the 
word "altar" throughout (to meet the scruples of 
Bishop Hooper), but retained " God's board," which 
was replaced by " Lord's Table" in the Sealed Books. 
The omission was doubtless regarded as a protest 
against Roman doctrine, yet a Jew would hardly have 
seen the significance of the change. The "altar," 
and "the table of the Lord," were to him inter- 
changeable words (Ezek. xli. 22, xliv. 16, Mai. i. 7), 
which he employed either as he regarded more 
especially his sacrificial act, or the feast upon the 
sacrifice which in some cases followed, in which he 
was a partaker of the altar, that is of the Lord's 
table (1 Cor. x. 18—21). The " oblations" (whether 
the word inserted in the Sealed Books refers to the 
Elements or the alms) are to be presented and placed 
tipon the " holy Table," which, in this respect, fulfils 
the purpose of an altar without the name. Convoca- 
tion in 1640 enacted a Canon which stated that th 
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*'holy table" may be "called an altar by us in that 
sense in which the Primitive Church called it an 
altar, and in no other." (The legality, however, of 
this Convocation itself is questionable, and some of 
its Canons pointed as much to political as ecclesiastical 
objects.) In the Coronation Service (whiqh has re- 
mained without material change for a thousand 
years), the Lord's Table is spoken of as the Altar 
in forty-six instances. 

This prayer, after the introductory portion (which 
concludes with the words "coming again"), may be 
divided into two parts. The first is a prayer for our- 
selves, the second (commencing with "Who in the 
same night," &c.), is a Commemoration of the Words 
and Acts of our Lord. The First Book of Edward 
VI., after the words "coming again," following the 
example of many of the Eastern Liturgies, inserted a 
prayer that the Holy Spirit might "bless and 
sanctify" the "gifts and creatures of bread and wine, 
that they may be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy 
most dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ." The Boman 
Church considers the Act of Consecration to be 
effected by the recital of the words "This is My 
body," "This is the Cup," &c. The Greek and 
Eastern Churches attribute it rather to the Prayer of 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

The Commemoration of both the Words and Acts 
of our Lord, with a manual repetition of the latter, 
has, from the earliest days, been considered necessary 
to Consecration. The breaking the bread during, 
instead of after, the act of Consecration is peculiar to 
the English Liturgy, as is also the direction to the 
Priest to "lay his hand upon" the Bread and the 
vessels. 

Ordered the Bread, arranged, and uncovered; to 
suffer death upon the Cross, by the Law of God, life 
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■is forfeited by sin, of which death is the consequence. 

^The Only-Begotten Son took to Himself in His 

Incarnation a body capable of death, and died, though 

He." knew no sin," for our redemption. His death 

was equivalent to the death of all (2 Cor. v. 14). By 

it all were loosed ifrom the claim of the law (S. Matt. 

XX. 28). He made then a suflScient " satisfaction for 

the sins of the whole world f and did institutey &c.. 

He commanded not a passing condition of the mind 

and heart, but instituted a Sacrament, a perpetual 

memorial, capable of continued repetition, which His 

servants were to continually make of Him ; until 

His coming again, when it will become needless; 

creatures of bread, and wine, which remain un- 

chajaged in substance. Our Lord miraculously 

exercised His creative power upon both bread and 

wine (S. Matt. xiv. 16-19, S. John ii. 9). The fact of 

each miracle is recorded, the manner of it is not told ; 

in remembrance, the Commemoration is followed by 

the Reception ; Do this, &c., do this, for a memory of 

Mg, as ott as ye shall drink this Cup. The act, with 

its purport, precedes communicating ; Annen, by this 

the people themselves unite in the action of the Priest 

(1 Cor. xiv. 16). In an address to the people after 

the OfiFertory in the Use of Sarum, the Priest says, 

'* Pray, brethren and sisters, for me, that this sacrifice, 

which is also equally yours, may be accepted by our 

Lord God'' (1 Pet. ii. 5). The Roman Church has 

for a long period directed that the Canon should be 

said secretly, or in a low voice, hence it obtained the 

name of the Secret. The custom apparently dates 

from about the eighth century, but is in opposition to 

more primitive practice and testimony. If S. Paul 

alludes to the Consecration Prayer, the layman could 

not say Amen at the giving of thanks if he could 

not hear its close. In the Greek Church, the words 
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of Institution are repeated "with a loud voice.** 
Paten, from Latin patina, a broad dish, the Paten 
seems to have been originally the cover or lid of the 
Cup, and to have served also for the Ministration of 
the Bread ; Chalice, from ccdix, a cup ; Flagon, a 
narrow-mouthed vessel. 



THE COMMUNION. 

The Rubric in this place in the First Book of 
Edward VI. gives no direction as to the manner of 
delivering the Bread, but assigns as a reason for the 
Clergy communicating first " that they may be ready 
to help the chief Minister.'' The Second Book both 
prescribes the manner and retains the reason (though 
it omits all direction as to the Acts of the Priest 
during Consecration). A Rubric at the close of the 
OfiBce in the First Book adds that the " Sacrament 
of Christ's Body" should be placed in the mouths of 
the people by the Priest, lest it should be conveyed 
"secretly away" for sup3rstitious purposes. In the 
Eastern Church the laity receive the Bread into their 
mouths from a spoon after it has been dipped by that 
means into the Cup. The custom, however, of 
delivering the Bread " into'' the hands was the primi- 
tive one according to S. C3nril of Jerusalem. 

AU meekly kneeling, in a posture of humility. 
This direction was inserted A.D. 1552, probably to 
counteract the example set at the time by the con- 
gregation of k Laski, who were accustomed to receive 
seated. 

The Words of Administration in the second century 
seem to have been simply "The Body of Christ, 
"The Blood of Christ," to ^ which towards the sixth 
century "preserve thy soul" was added, and to this 
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again in the eighth century " unto everlasting life.** 
JjOl the short Liturgy in English drawn up in 1548, to 
be used for the Communion of the people at the close 
of Mass (in which the Priest alone had communicated), 
** preserve thy body" was used in delivering the 
Bread, "preserve thy sour* in delivering the Cup (a 
distinction made and still retained in the " Prayer of 
Humble Access'*). In the First Book "body and 
soul" were used in each instance. The Second Book 
did away entirely with these primitive Words of 
Administration, and substituted those which begin 
"'Take eat," "Drink this," &c., which form the con- 
cluding portion. The ancient form was restored, and 
the recent one retained, in the Prayer-Book of 
Elizabeth. 



THE RUBRICS AFTER COMMUNION. 

The First Book of Edward VI. had here the fol- 
lowing Rubric, " In the communion time the Clerks 
shall sing, O Lamb of God, &c. (Agnus Dei), begin- 
ning as soon as the Priest doth receive the holy 
Communion." After the Communion one Sentence 
taken out of twenty-two Sentences from the New 
Testament was also to be sung, called the "post- 
Communion." The Second Book omitted both these 
directions, and transposed the Lord's Prayer from 
after the Consecration Prayer (where it is found in the 
Early Liturgies) to its present position. The Rubric 
which stands first was added in the Sealed Books. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Lord's Prayer is used here as the introduction 
to the Thanksgivings with which the Communion 
Office ends. ~ 
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THE PRAYER OF OBLATION. 

This prayer in the First Book of Edward VL 
formed the concluding portion of the Prayer of 
Consecration. It began thus, "Wherefore, O Lord 
and heavenly Father, according to the Institution of 
Thy dearly beloved Son our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
we Thy humble servants do celebrtite and make here 
before Thy divine Majesty, with these Thy holy gifts, 
the memorial which thy Son hath willed us to make 
liaving in remembrance his blessed passion," &c. 
The Second Book altered its wording and transposed 
it to its present place. 

An offering has been made of our substance in the 
Alms, of God's " creatures of bread and wine " in the 
Oblations, of "our sacrifice of praise and th inks- 
giving," the Eucharist. An offering is now made of 
** ourselves, our souls and bodies," and so of the 
** whole Church," the " one bread," the " mystical 
body" of Christ. We beseech God to accept, not- 
withstanding our unworthiness, this our " perpetual 
memory" of Christ's death, according to His holy 
institution, which He having commanded us to con- 
tinue, it is our " bounden duty and service " to offer, 
and by which we beseech God to pardon our offences 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Entirely, with our whole heart ; sacHfice of praise 
(Lev. vii. 12, Ps. cvii. 22, Heb. xiii. 15). It is the dis- 
tinctive doctrine of the Roman Church, as laid down 
at the Council of Trent, that the sacrifice is "not only 
one of praise and thanksgiving — ^but a truly propiatory 
sacrifice ") ; Bishop Ridley, referring to Heb. x. 12^ 
remarks, "neither can any. man reiterate that 
Sacrifice of His, and yet is the Communion an 
acceptable Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving"; 
Tnerita and death, by the Life which was one act 
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of obedience, by the Death which made a "full 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice " (Rom. v. 19, Philip, 
ii. 8) ; thy ivliole Churchy (See Heb. xii. 23) ; our 
souls and bodies (1 Cor. vi. 20) ; reasonable, as 
beings .possessed of reason, in opposition to animal 
sacrifi^ces ; fulfilled, wholly filled (Compare " fill you 
with all spiritual benediction and grace," " fill them 
— with the spirit of Thy holy fear "). 



THE THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 

Prayers similar to the present one are found in 
the ancient Liturgies. This prayer, which is partljr 
translated from the Sarum Use, and resembles one in 
Hermann's " Consultation," begins with a thanks- 
giving and ends with a petition. The former i» 
two-fold, first for the " spiritual food " bestowed, and 
next for the assurance conveyed 'f thereby." This 
assurance is of God's favour (that we are children of 
^Crace), of membership with Christ, of heirship of 
God's everlasting kingdom. The petition is for grace 
to continue in the same. 

Didy received, as having been "duly ministered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same " (Art.. 
xix., ". duly administer," Pr. for Ch. Mil.) ; thereby^ 
by the holy mysteries, which are the " pledges of 
His love ;" very, actually, truly ; incorporate, united 
in and to the mystical body (Compare with the 
^Exhortation at the time of the Celebration, " For a» 
the benefit Christ with us "). 
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GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

This hymn can be traced back in the Eastern 
Church for fifteen hundred years. Its use is men* 
tioned by S. Athanasius, and in the early part of the 
fourth century it formed a part of daily Mattins. 
The Church of England has used it in the Com- 
munion Office for twelve hundred years. Its 
authorship is uncertain. Western writers have 
^ascribed it to Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 
160, but this is open to doubt. In the Eastera 
•Church it is known as " The Angelic Hymn," from 
its opening with the words of the angels (S. Luke ii. 
14), and in the Western Church as "The Great 
Doxoloofy." Standing at the opening of the Liturgy 
in the First Book of Edward VI., it was in the Second 
Book transferred to the close, possibly to be ia 
accordance with our Lord's example (Matt. xxvi. 30). 

Good will (Compare Eph. i. 9), on the authority 
of some important Manuscripts and Versions, the 
Revised Version of the New Testament renders the pas- 
sage " peace among men in whom Be is well pleased." 
The (Roman) Version made at Rheims follows the 
Vulgate^ and translates " to men of good- will." The 
reading " good-will to m^n " is supported by a con- 
siderable amount of Manuscript authority, and is 
found besides in the ancient Liturgies, in the quota- 
tions of the passage made by early Christian Writers, 
and in the hymn as found appended to the Greek 
Psalters. The reading, " of good-will," would, how- 
ever if received, still refer to men of God's 
good-will, in whom He was well-pleased in Christy 
all the elect people of God. In this form the 
passage forms a parallelism, ** Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace to men of good- will;*' 
tcUcest (See St. John i. 29, Heb. vii. 25-27). 
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THE BENEDICTION, 

The Eastern Liturgies contain a Benediction, but it 
18 a comparatively late introduction into the Romaik 
Office. 

The Benediction here given, which is of Anglican 
origin i and use, is composed of two parts, ** The 
Peace, &c. — and the Blessing, &c/' The first portion,. 
taken from Philip, iv. 7, occurs in the English Liturgy 
of 1548, the latter part was added in the First Book 
of Edward VI. This latter half is similar to an early 
Anglo-Saxon Benediction, while ono in the Sacra- 
mentary of iElfric in a measure unites both portions, 
" The Blessing, &c., and the peace of the Lord be 
with you.'' 



THE COLLECTS. 

The addition of Collects was not unusual in the 
old Sacramentaries. The first of the present Collects- 
was originally intended to be a prayer for those 
about to travel, and is found in the Sacramentaries- 
of Gelasius and of Mliric, The second (" O Al- 
mighty," &c.) and the fourth (*' Prevent us," &c.) 
occur in the Sacramentary of Gregory. The third, 
fifth, and sixth appeared for the first time in the 
First Book of Edward VI., and were the work of the 
Beformers. 



THE RUBRICS AT THE END OF THE 
COMMUNION OFFICE. 

The substance of some of these Rubrics, in a 
different form, together with much matter now 
omitted, is to be found in the First Book. One- 
ordered that the parishioners in turn were to provide- 
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the "just valour (value) and price of the holy loaf; 
another, that " some one, at the least, of that house,' 
the turn of which it was " to offer the chftrges of ths 
Communion," should receive the holv Communion 
Avith the Priest." In the Second Book " the bread 
and wine for the Communion " were to be " provided 
by the Curate and the Churchwardens at the charge 
<)f the parish," and other alterations were made. 
These rubrics received their present form in the 
Sealed Books. The first has a counterpart in the 
^' Missa Sicca," or " Dry Mass," of the Middle Ages, 
in which the Liturgy was recited with the omission 
of the Consecration, a practice which (being abused 
for the purpose of receiving offerings) was forbidden 
by several Councils, and gradually fell into disuse. 
The second, third, and fourth are directed against the 
Roman practice of the Celebration of Mass by the 
Priest alone. 

The fifth rubric is intended to allow the use of 
leavened bread as in the Eastern Church ; by the 
rubric in the First Book of Edward VI. the bread 
was to be " unleavened and round — ^but without all 
manner of print ;" the Second Book altered this to 
■** such as is usual to be eaten — ^but of the best and 
purest." The sixth rubric is partly directed against 
the Roman custom of "reservation," in order that 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper should not be 
^'reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped" 
(Art. xxviii.). The seventh is respecting the providing 
the Elements. The two concluding ones are con- 
cerned with the number of times the parishion^^ 
should communicate yearly, the ofierings for the 
support of the Clergy, and the disposal of the alms. 
The additional portion known as the " Black Rubric," 
formed in the Second Book a rubric directed against 
'"adoration" "either unto the sacramental bread and 
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•wine," or "to any real and essential preseDce there 
teing of Christ's natural flesh and blood." The 
^hole declaration was omitted in Elizabeth's Prayer 
Book, but restored in the Sealed Books, the last 
phrase being modified into "any Corporal Presence 
of Christ's natural Flesh and Blood." 

Celebration, to "celebrate," means literally tp 
repeat an action fiequently, or to speak often of a 
thing, hence a "celebrated." man is a man much 
spoken of ; convenient number, a suitable number 
^Prov. XXX. 8, 1 Cor. xvi. 12) ; discretion, in his 
judgment; perso'iis of discretion, persons able to 
examine themselves (J Cor. xii. 28 — 31); natural 
Flesh and Blood, Compare " we spiritually eat the 
flesh of Christ and drink His blood," " the spiritual 
food of the most precious Body and Blood," " which 
are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful in the Lord's Supper." 
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THE HINISTRATIOX OF 

PdBLICK BAPTISM OF INFANTS, 
TO BE USED IN THE CHURCH. 



THE TITLE AND PREFATORY RUBRICS. 

Baptism, as a washing or bathing, was employed as 
a religious action before it was raised to the position 
of a Sacrament of the Church of Christ. It was 
esteemed as a sacred rite by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, who regarded the physical 
cleansing as significant of a moral one. Washing, 
besides forming a part of the ceremonial of the con- 
secration of the priests (Ex. xxiv. 4), was enjoined by 
the Mosaic law after the contraction of any defile- 
ment. The Jews, in the time of our Lord, bad 
greatly multiplied the occasions for ceremonial wash- 
ings, and had extended them from a purification of 
the person to clothing and articles of various kinds 
(Mark vii. 3, 4). It may be remarked that these 
washings or " baptisms " were hardly likely to have 
consisted in every case of immersions, but rather in 
the pouring or sprinkling of water. A custom had 
also arisen of baptising " proselytes " or converts to 
Judaism from among the heathen, in token of their 
reception into the " commonwealth of Israel " and 
admission to a share in the " covenant of promise " 
(Eph. ii. 12). The " Baptism of John " would conse- 
quently occasion no surprise to a Jew in connection 
Vfith the proclamation that the "kingdom of heaven** 
was at hand, but would be regarded as a fitting 
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preparation for admission into the approaching 
kingdom. Entrance into the company of our Lord's 
disciples would seem to have been marked by a 
similar observance (S. John iv. 1, 2), but this rite is not 
to be regarded as being the same with the Sacrament, 
which was subsequently ordained (S. John viii. 39, 
Acts xix, 1-3). 

The Title is the same as that in the First Book of 
Edward VI. except in the substitution of " Ministra- 
tion " for " Administration," and the addition in the 
Sealed Books of the words " of Infants." The Second 
Book of Edward VI. omitted the word " Publick." 

In both of Edward's Books, our present first Rubric 
was prefixed more in the form of a brief explanatory 
preface. It alluded to the custom, "grown out of 
use," of ministeriug Baptism "at two times in the 
vear, at Easter and Whitsuntide," and continued in 
the same wording as our present rubric, using how- 
ever, " English," where we now read *' vulgar tongue/* 

In order that the Baptism may be " publick,'' the 
choice of a Sunday or Holy-day is advised, the 
Baptism is directed to take place during Morning or 
Evening Prayer, and the use of a language understood 
by the hearers is stated to be expedient. 

The object of the publicity is first, that the largest 
possible number of witnesses to the Baptism may be 
secured, and secondly, that each of those present may 
be personally reminded of his own profession made to 
God in his Baptism. (Compare 1 Tim. vi. 12.) 

The second Rubric (" And note,'* &c.), is not found 
in either of Edward's Books, and appeared for the 
first time in the Sealed Books (a.d. 1662). 

The third Rubric contains some verbal, and makes 
some ritual changes from the First Book of Edward 
VI., which has " afore the last Canticle at Matins — oi* 
Evensong,'* a direction practically the same with the 
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existing one, which was introduced in the Second 
Book. In the First Book the "Godfathers, God- 
mothers, and people, with the children, must be ready 
at the church door," where the Service commenced 
with an inquiry whether the child had been baptized 
or no. In the Sealed Books (after the example of the 
Sarum Manual), a form of question is prescribed. 
The direction as to the filling of the Font is of the 
same date. 

Adnnonished, taught, warned ; convenient, suit- 
,able; Congregation, those of the faithful then and 
there assembled ; the number of Christ's Church, the 
Society of all believing and baptized persons. The 
individual becomes one of a number (Compare Acts i. 
15) ; 'profession, of the Christian Faith (Eph. iv. 5), 
by which he is bound to follow "the example of our 
Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him;" 
wlgar tongue, language of the people, Latin wlgus ; 
Font, Lat. fons, a fountain or spring of water. 



THE SOURCES AND CONSTRUCTION OP 

THE SERVICE. 

Our Baptismal Office partly follows the model of 
ancient Services, preserved in the Manuals of Salis- 
bury and York, and partly adopts more modem 
materials such as are supplied by Hermann's " Con- 
sultation" (A.D. 1545). It combines, moreover, into 
one Service, two rites originally distinct. 

It was the practice of the Primitive Church to 
admit those of the heathen who desired to become 
Christians into the number of the Catechumens, or 

?ersons under instruction, by way of preparation, 
'he admission of any one as a Catechumen, previous 
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to Baptism, was marked either by laying on of hands 
accompanied with prayer, or by signing with the sign 
of the Cross, or by these conjoined with other 
religious ceremonies. As the world became increas- 
ingly Christian, and the children of Christian parents 
were baptised when infants, the " Order for making 
a Catechumen ** fell into disuse. Nevertheless, from 
a respect for ancient customs, the disused forms were 
still retained, and prefixed to the Administration of 
Holy Baptism, as was the case in the Salisbury 
Manual. At the revision of the English ritual these 
ceremonies were omitted as belonging to a state of 
things no longer in existence. Many of the prayers, 
however, which accompanied them, were retained, and 
inserted in the introductory portion of the Baptismal 
Office. This Office, in its present form, is conse- 
quently a combination of the ancient Service for the 
making of a Catechumen, with that proper to the 
Administration of Holy Baptism. 

It may be regarded under Four Divisions. First, 
the Introductory portion, extending to the end of the 
Thanksgiving Prayer which follows the Exhortation 
on the Gospel. Secondly, a Preparatory Office, con- 
taining the Professions and Renunciations. Thirdly, 
the Sacramental Act. Fourthly, the Conclusion. 



THE FIRST ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 

This address, which is almost verbally the same 
with the one given in both the Books of Edward VI., 
resembles the one prefixed to the Baptismal Office in 
Hermann's " Consultation." 

The Gallican Church prescribed indeed an address 

in this place, but it difiered greatly in character from 

the one in our Prayer-Book, which stands almost 

j2 
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alone in prefixing an address to the Baptismal OfEce. 
The revisers of the Prayer-Book have prefixed, not 
here only, but to almost every Service, an address to 
the people, explanatory of its character and meaning. 
Possibly they may have been led to do this on account 
of the general ignorance which prevailed at the time. 
The address deals with two statements, the first 
as to the state of man by nature, the second as to the 
qualification requisite for entering the ELingdom of 
God. The fact, that " all men are conceived and bom 
in sin," is adduced as a reason for prayer that the child 
might receive in Baptism "that thing which by 
nature he cannot have," and the Congregatiou are con- 
quently besought " to call upon God the Father" that 
this supernatural gift may be bestowed, and that he 
may be ' 'received into Christ's holy Church, and be 
made a lively (that is, a living) member of the same." 
Infancy being the condition in both states (Compare 
the address, " Seeing now, &c.," after the Reception). 



THE FIRST PRAYEPv. 

This prayer is an almost literal translation from one 
given in Hermann's " Consultation,'' though the refer- 
ence to " Jordan " occurs in an ancient Gothic Missal. 
The rendering in the First Book of Edward VI. 
closely follows the original, and contains some phrases 
now omitted. That given in the Second Book more 
nearly resembles the prayer as it stands at present. 

The prayer commences with a commemoration of 
two historical events, each followed by a " covenant " 
(Gen. ix. 8-9, Ex. xxxiv. 27), and each " figuring " 
holy Baptism. It then refers to the sanctificatipn <rf 
Water (" the flood Jordan and all other waters/' as 
the First Book renders the original) to the mystioal 
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washing away of sin. A supplication then follows 
that the child may he washed and sanctified, and that 
the types may in his case be fulfilled by his reception 
into "the ark of Christ's Church," and by his safe 
passage through ''the waves of this troublesome world, 
that finally he may come to the land of everlasting 
life/' 

The ark was the revealed means of safety (Gen.vi. 
22). It was entered by faith (Heb. xi. 7). Its, 
inmates were one family (Gal. vi. 10). It contained, 
nevertheless, those who subsequently manifested 
themselves as obedient and disobedient children, as 
well as the clean and unclean animals (Compare 
Josh. XV. 63, S. Matthew xiii. 30 — 47, xxii. 10, S. John 
XV. 1-2). Built by human instrumentality, the 
salvation of which it was the means was divine 
(Gen. vii. 16). 

This prayer, as it stands in the First Book of 
Edward VI. refers to the destruction "by floods of 
water" of^ "the whole world for sin except eight 
persons," and again, to the drowning in the Red Sea 
of " wicked King Pharao with all his army." But it 
joins to each type its saving aspect. The Second 
Book, like our present one, omits all reference to 
destruction, unless it is retained in the expression 
"perishing by water." This clause, read in connec- 
tion with S. Peter's language (1 Pet. iii. 20), might 
be paraphrased thus, " Who didst by means of water 
(upbearing the ark) save Noah and his family from 
perishing." Whether or no this was the intention of 
the writer, it is difficult to say. On the other hand, 
the earlier form'of the prayer alludes to the destruc- 
tive agency of the water, and concludes the sentence 
at, " whom — ^Thou didst save in the ark," and again 
after '*be received into the ark of Christ's Church,'* 
adds " and so saved from perishing." 
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Our present prayer reads only ''wash him and 
sanctify him," the earlier one prays that " whatsoever 
sin is in them may be washed clean away," which 
Hermann's "Consultation" more closely defines by 
*' that by this consecrated flood whatsoever defilement 
he hath contracted from Adam may be sunken and 
perish, and that separated from the company of the 
wicked he may be saved m the ark of Thy Holy 
Church." The death unto sin is thus connected with 
the new birth unto righteousness. 

All the Israelites entered under Moses into covenant 
with God, and became His Church under the Law. 
They were delivered from bondage by means of the 
waters of the Sea in which they were " baptized unto 
Moses," and were brought out of Egypt, the type of 
the world, and freed from the power of Pharaoh, the 
type of its ruler. Their old taskmasters and enemies 
lay dead upon the shore, and they themselves, a free 
people, having the pillar of cloud and of fire as a 
guide and a light, with bread out of heaven given 
them to eat and drinking of the rock that . followed 
them, set out upon their journey through the wilder- 
ness towards the earthly Canaan, the type of "the 
land of everlasting life." Nevertheless, with many 
of them "God was not well pleased" (1 Cor. x. 5), 
but "afterward destroyed them that believed not" 
(Jude 5). Similarly, baptized Christians, who are 
all, by One Spirit, "baptized into one body," "and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit" (1 Cor. 
xii. 13), are exhorted to " continue in the goodness of 
God" (Rom. xi. 22), lest they also should be cut off, 
and to " fear," lest they too should come short of the 
promised " rest," and "fall after the same examjde of 
unbelief" (Heb. iv. 11), and receive "the grace of 
God in vain" (2 Cor. vi. 1). 
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S. Paul (1 Cor. x. 2) says that the Israelites were 
baptized ''in the cloud and in the sea." Their 
miraculous passage would seem to have been attended 
by a storm of rain and thunder, '' the clouds poured 
out water" (Ps. Ixxvii. 16, 17). The pouring of water 
(AflEiision), would thus seem to have acquired, equally 
with immersion, a baptismal significance. 

The prayer prgceeds to speak of the setting apart 
of water as the "matter" of the Sacrament. The 
Baptist received a divine command both to preach 
repentance and to " baptize with water " those who 
were penitent (S. John i. 33) and confessed their sins 
(S. Mark i. 5). Our Blessed Lord, who knew no sin, 
submitted Himself to the divinely commanded 
baptism of John as a token of His perfect obedience 
(Deut. vi. 25)1 He received it not as others did as a 
sign of repentance, but as a fulfihnent by obedience 
of all righteousness. He was not cleansed by the 
water, but the water by its ceremonial contact with 
Him was itself cleansed, set apart, and sanctified, "to 
the mystical washing away of sin." 

Figuring, representing in these circumstances the 
outline of a spiritual truth; sanctify, dedicate, set 
apart for a holy use, consecrate ; mystical, a cleansing 
beyond the physical action of water, a washing from 
the soul of the defilement contracted from Adam, as 
a stain is washed away from the body ; troublesome, 
"a sea of troubles" (Ps. xlvi. 3), a confusion of 
metaphors is avoided in the prayer as it stands in 
Hermann's "Consultation" by the omission at the close 
of any allusion to the passage of the Bed Sea in con- 
nection with "faith" and "hope." 

In the First Book of Edward VI. the priest is 
directed at this point to " ask what shall be the tiame 
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of the chad," and is tten to sigu him with the sign 
of the Cross, using the words " in token," &c., now 
placed after the act of Baptisnou 



THE SECOND PRAYER 

This second prayer is of great antiquity, and can 
be traced back for nine hundred years. It occurs in 
the Salisbury and York Manuals in the Office for 
making a Catechumen, whence it was transferred to 
the Baptismal Office in the Books of Edward VI. In 
the Salisbury Manual and in the First Book it was 
followed by a Form of Exorcism, which was omitted 
in the Second Book through the influence of Bucer. 
The prayer in its original form was addressed to the 
Second Person in the Trinity, and ended' with the 
Ascription " Who livest," &c., as does the Collect for 
the third Sunday in Advent. Its altered form neces- 
sitated some verbal changes in the rendering of the 
original. 

The prayer opens with an address to God, followed 
by two petitions, one for the remission of sins, as 
regards the Child, the other for his reception into the 
Church into which he is seeking admission. The 
promises of Christ are then pleaded on his behalf. 
" The life of them that believe, and the resurrection 
of the dead " are titles employed in accordance with 
the nature of the subject (Compare Rom. vi. 4, 5. 
Originally the reference would be to S. John v. 
24, 25, and xi. 25). 

Coming to thy holy Baptism, the original i& 
"seeking the gift of thy Baptism." The Child, 
though brought, is regarded as himself acting by 
means of his Godparents ; thy holy, &c., as being the 
Divinely-ordered means of admission into tlie 
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Church ; vs that ask, in the original " to him asking/* 
'Hie act of the Godparents is regarded as that of the 
Child ; remission of sins (Compare the Nicene Creed 
*' one Baptism for the remission of sins "), the 
heavenly washing, removing from each one coming 
to it the stain of the sin oi Adam. Baptism is an 
admission into the society in which remission both of 
original and actual sin is possible. (See Acts ii. 38, 
" for (or unto) the remission of sins ") ; kingdom, in 
the original "the promised kingdom of Thy gift" 
(S. Matt. XXV. 34, S. James ii. 5, 2 Pet. i. 11) ; by, by 
the mouth of, as above (S. Luke xii. 32). 



THE GOSPEL. 

In the Sarum Manual, in the Oi&ce for making a 
Catechumen S. Matthew xix. 13-15 was appointed as 
the Gospel, and the same passage occurs in a Ritual 
used seven hundred years ago. Hermann's " Consul- 
tation," followed by both Books of Edward VI., 
substituted the parallel passage from S. Mark. 



THE EXHORTATION TO THE PEOPLE UPON 
THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL. 

This Exhortation and the Collect which follows it, 
1x)th introduced from Hermann's " Consultation " into 
the Books of Edward VI., are not found in any 
ancient Offices. In both of Edward's Books the 
Exhortation begins, "Friends, you hear," &c. The 
First Book after *' and say " adds, ** the prayer which 
the Lord Himself taught. And in declaration of our 
faith let us also recite the articles contained in our 
Creed." The Collect then followed. The Second 
Book omits both the Lord's Prayer and the Creed. 
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The Exhortation comments, first, upon our Lord's 
f words, secondly upon His actions. It infers from 
both not only that there is no doubt, but rather 
ground for earnest belief, that as He received the 
children brought to Him, so He will still receive 
those coming to His holy Baptism. 

Since Infants were capable of receiving a benefit 
from Christ's blessing they can from His Baptism. 
Infancy is no obstacle to the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. John the Baptist was " filled with the Holy 
Ghost " even from his birth (S. Luke i. 15), "but he 
that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than 
he " (S. Luke vii. 28). Since our Lord blamed those 
who would have kept the little children from Him, 
He must be willing that they should be brought to 
Him, although they were brought to receive a 
blessing, of the gift of which they themselves were 
at the time of its bestowal necessarily unconscious. 
The Church has known no other way of bringing 
children to Christ except holy Baptism. An Infant 
who is capable of inheriting the stain of Adam's sin 
cannot be incapable of receiving a Divine gift by 
union with the Second Adam. An Infant needs as 
much as an Adult " that which by nature it cannot 
have,'' and Baptism oflfers a blessing and a promise to 
both alike. Little children are to "come" to Christ, 
which is more than othera merely ofiering prayer for 
them. The command was to baptize "all nations.'* 
Whole households were baptized in the time of the 
Apostles (Acts xvi. 15, 1 Cor. i. 16), and children are 
bidden (Eph. vi. 1) to obey their parents " in the 
Lord," an exhortation seemingly based on their mem- 
bership in Christ, while the pantllel passage addressed 
to children (Col. iii. 20) is giouitded on the statement 
that they had died (in Baptism) and that their life 
waa **lttd with Cfarurt in God." Children were 
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admitted into covenant with God under the Old 
Dispensation, if exduded under the New Dispensa- 
tion ; the " shadow of good things to come'* would 
have been superior to the "good things" themselves. 
S. Paul says (1 Cor. x. 2) that " our lathers" " were 
all baptized unto Moses/' that is, entered under the 
government of Moses into a covenant analogous to 
the Baptismal one, but in this covenant their little 
ones had part (Ex. x. 8-11, 24. Compare Acts ii. 39). 
If it be said that these are but inferences from Holy 
Scripture, the observance of the First instead of the 
Seventh Day as holy rests on the same ground. Those 
who deny that Infant Baptism was an Apostolic 
practice are unable to name any date at which (if not 
Apostolic) it was introduced into the Church. Origen 
(died A.D. 254) and S. Cyprian (died 258) speak of 
it as the usual custom of the Church in their day, 
and such it remained undisputed for fifteen hundred 
years. 

Perauadedy confident of (Rom. viii. 38) ; aUoweth, 
approves of; charitable work, work of love; of ours, 
children are brought to holy Baptism in accordance 
with the faith of the whole Church, which is "per- 
suaded of the good-will of Our Heavenly Father 
towards them." The conscious faith of the Church is 
accepted when faith cannot possibly be exercised by 
the recipient of the blessiag sought (S. Matt. xv. 28). 
The Minister consequently appropriates the act of the 
Godfathers and Godmothers in bringing the child to 
be baptized as being that of the whole Church, in 
which the congregation then present takes part, and 
further proceeds to say " let us give thanks." In the 
First Book of Edward VI. a rubric ordered that " The 
Prie&t shall add also this prayer." 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 

In this Thanksgiving, copied with a slight omission 
from Hermann's "Consultation" into the Books of 
Edward VI., the Congregation give thanks for having 
been called to their own spiritual position boi^ of 
knowledge and faith, and pray that they may continue 
and be strengthened in the same. They then pray 
on behalf of the Child that he may, by the Holy 
Spirit, be born again and become an heir of everlast- 
ing salvation. 

In the First Book of Edward VI., after the example 
of the Salisbur}' "Manual, the Office up to this point 
was gone through at the church door. The Office for 
making a Catechumen closed with his introduction 
by the Priest into the cliurch. In like manner the 
Priest was directed by the First Book now to conduct 
the children into the church towards the Font, saying 
"The Lord vouchsafe to receive you into his holy 
household, and to keep and govern you alway in the 
, same, that you may have everlasting life.'' 



THE FIRST ADDRESS TO THE GODFATHERS 

AND GODMOTHERS. 

In the Roman, and some Western Rituals, the 
Renunciations and Professions were placed after the 
Consecration of the Water. Our own Church, in 
placing them before it, follows Eastern examples, and 
in the insertion of an address in this place probably 
follows the Constantinopolitan Ritual. This address 
received its present form in the Sealed Books, differ- 
ing by some verbal alterations, omissions, and in- 
sertions from the one in the Books of Edward VI. 
It appears to have been suggested by an address in 
Hermann's " Consultation." 
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This address to the Godfathers and Godmothers 
reminds them first, of their act of biinging the Child 
to be baptized, and of their five-fold prayer on its 
behalf. Next, of the promise on which they may 
rely. Lastly, after this promise made by Christ, that 
as every covenant requires the agreement of two 
persons to make its conditions binding, so also the 
Baptismal Covenant is incomplete until the Child for 
his part has made certain promises. As by reason of 
their tender age infants are unable to make these 
promises with their own mouths, they do it by those 
who are their sureties. 

These persons are called " Godfathers " and " God- 
mothers" on account of their spiritual relationship to 
the child ; " Sponsors," because they make "response"^ 
or answer for the child ; " Sureties," as undertaking 
to the Church to see that the child should be taught, 
as soon as it is able to ' learn, the conditions of it» 
membership. 

It was a Jewish custom to have witnesses of the 
baptism of a proselyte. The custom of having 
"sureties" in the Christian Church arises from the 
fact that the Church is a Society. Every Society 
requires from those who would join it an assurance 
that they feel themselves bound to abide by its rules. 
In order that a child may obtain through holy Baptism 
spiritual blessings, even while unconscious of their 
nature and value, he is placed under conditions of 
which he is at the time equally unconscious. As he 
grows up he acquires, under Christian teaching, an 
increasing consciousness that through the instru- 
mentality of others a solemn vow, promise, and 
profession restg upon him. The conditions may be 
disregarded, the covenant broken, the spiritual birth- 
right despised, nevertheless the responsibility remains* 
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THE RENUNCIATIONS. 

In the First Book of Edward VI., after the example 
of the Salisbury Ofl&ce, which is here copied from 
Gelasius and Gregory, the Priest was to " demand of 
the child" (addressing him by name) "these questions 
following." The question as to renunciation was 
threefold, each question beginning with " Dost thou 
forsake," and referring respectively to the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. The Child replied to each by 
the voice of its sponsors, " I forsake them." In the 
Second Book these three questions were combined 
into, one, and addressed to the Godparents. The 
custom of renouncing the devil before admission to 
Baptism is one of great antiquity, being mentioned 
by writers of the first four centuries as a universal 
rite. The words " I demand therefore " and " in the 
name of this Child" were inserted in the Sealed 
Books. 

Renounce, abjure ; pomp, the original Greek word 
means a " procession," which is always a favourable 
occasion for th^ display of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, hence the pomp of the world is its pride and 
glory, or the high rank and social position, the power 
and influence which men may attain in it, things which 
enslave many who rise above the mere love of wealth 
and of gaining it, " the covetous desires of the same ;" 
the flesh, our fallen self or nature ; carnal, fleshly, 
the desires which arise in our fallen selves. 



THE PKOFESSION OF FAITH. 

The Benunciation was invariably followed in both 
Eastern and Western Rituals by a Profession of 
Faith, though the position which it occupied varied. 
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The custom is alluded to by writers of the first four 
centuries. In the Eastern Churches the Profession 
of Faith was made by the repetition of the Creed 
after the Priest (the Creed being the one known as 
the " Nicene "). In the West the Priest put the 
question, "Dost thou believe" before each of the 
three divisions of the " Apostles' " Creed, and to 
each question the answer was given " I believe." 
This latter practice was followed in the First Book of 
Edward VI.; the Second Book puts, as now, the 
question once only, and inserted the word "stead- 
festly" in the reply. 

It is not the privately-formed opinions of the 
individual which are made the subjects of inquiry, 
but it is the " faith once delivered unto the saints/' 
as embodied in the Creed of the Church, which is 
proposed as the subject and test of assent and faith. 

The First Book of Edward VI, following the 
Salisbury Office, divided the question which succeeds 
into two, thus, '• What dost thou desire ?" Anstver, 
*' Baptism ;" " Wilt thou be baptised V ATtswer, 
** I will." The present form was introduced in the 
Second Book. 



THE VOW OF OBEDIENCE. 

This vow has no place in either of the Books of 
Edward VI. The question, together with its answer, 
was inserted for the first time in the Sealed Books. 
A Vow of Obedience dates, however, from the times 
of the Primitive Church, and is alluded to in the 
second century by Justin Martyr. 

The Vow of Obedience rightly follows that of 
Faith, and the desire for Baptism. Faith is the sur- 
render of a man's self to God, and must work with 
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and by obedience. Both faith and obedieace are 
regarded as necessarily continuous and parallel " all 
the days of thy life " (compare Bom. x. 16, 1 Peter L 
21-22). 

THE FOUR PETITIONS AND THE 
CONSECRATION PRAYER. 

In ancient Rituals a separate Service was given for 
the Consecration (or Benediction) of the Water. The 
Consecration, however, is not to be regarded as 
necessary to the validity of Baptism, but only as a 
setting the Water apart for a holy use. These 
services frequently commenced with " Lift up your 
hearts," and were accompanied by various ceremonies^ 
but the so-called Apostolical Constitutions (earlier 
than the third century) recognise Consecration by 
prayer alone. Our present Service, by a rubric 
inserted in the Sealed Books, now follows the custom 
of the Eastern churches, by directing that the Font 
is " to be filled with pure Water " on each occasion of 
the ministration of Baptism. The Roman Church 
retains the Water when once consecrated, until a 
fresh supply is requisite. A separate Consecration 
Service was retained in the First Book of Edward 
VI., and placed after the Office for Private Baptism. 
It was preceded by a rubric directing the Water to 
"be changed every month once at least, and afore 
any child be baptised " in it the Priest was to " say 
at the font these prayers following." The first was a 
Consecration Prayer, addressed to our JBlessed Lord, 
and containing a reference to His Baptism in Jordan. 
It diflfered entirely from the Consecration Prayer now 
in use. It was followed by eight petitions, of whicb 
the first three and the last only (with some verbal 
changes) are retained. A concluding prayer was 
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nearly the same in language and occupied the same 
position as our present Consecration Prayer. It was 
not such however; it contained no consecrating 
petition, but prayed only for those " which shall be 
baptized in this water prepared for the ministration 
of thy holy sacrament." In the Second Book of 
Edward VI., the influence of Bucer did away with 
any separate Consecration Service, which was par- 
tially, as at present, incorporated into the Baptismal 
Service, though with the total omission of the first, 
or Consecration Prayer, or of any allusion to Con- 
secration in the closing one. The insertion, however, 
into this closing prayer in the Sealed Books of the 
petition, "sanctify this Water to the mystical 
washing away of sin," gave it the force of a 
Consecration Prayer. 

The old Adam, the sin which we inherit from the 
first Adam ; be so buo^d, typified by the disappear- 
ance beneath the Water, and the rising out of it 
again when Baptism is administered by immersion ; 
the new man, the new spiritual nature ; the devU, 
&c., the Evil One, evil doers, the evil of self; 
dedicated, set apart ; our ojfflce and m,inistry, our 
act in the ministration of this holy Sacrament as 
"stewards of the mysteries of God" ("by our 
ministry and Thy mystery," Gallican Liturgy) ; 
endued, clothed, a white robe called the " chrisom " 
was formerly put on the baptized child ; both water 
and blood, a type of the two Sacraments efficacious, 
through the Incarnation and the Cross and Passion ; 
teojch all nations (S. Matt, xxviii. 19), literally, 
"make disciples of"; In the Name, literally "into the 
Name " (Compare 2 Pet. i. 4) ; Name, " the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
all one " ; now to be baptized, now about to receive 
the outward and visible sign ; fulness of Thy grace 
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(Compare "may be fulfilled with Thy grace ")," tlvef 
inward and spiritual " gift of " a death unto ain and 
a new birth unto righteousness ; reviain (S. Matt, 
xxiv. 13). 

THE SACRAMENTAL ACT. 

The English Ritual follows the example of the 
Eastern Churches in placing the Sacramental Act 
immediately after the Consecration of the Water, 
Instead of the direction to " Name this Child," both 
Books of Edward VI. order the Priest by a rubric to 
*' take the child in his hands and ask the name " (in 
the First Book this was also previously asked at the 
church door). 

Up to this central point the Service has been a 
preparatory one. The Baptismal Act is now to be 
peitormed, accompanied by the Words of Institution 
commanded by our Lord. In some ancient Rituals 

the words "I baptize thee In the Name of " 

were repeated before the Name of each Person of 
the Holy Trinity, an " Amen " following each Name. 
Other Rituals used the words " I baptize thee In the 

Name of " once only, but retained the "Amen " 

after each Name, Others again inserted after •'! 
baptize thee," the words " O servant of Christ," or 
" who believest," while the Eastern Church changed 
the form of expression into " the servant of God is 
baptized, In the Name ." With these unim- 
portant variations every Ritual employs the divinely 
ordered words of Institution, " In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." The 
expression used in Acts ii. 38, xix. 5, implied a 
sacramental union with the Lord, and consequently 
the being made "partakers of the Divine Nature." 
The Name of the Lord Jesus implies the Name of 
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the Holy Trinity. The reference is not to Ritual, 
but to results. The reply given in Acts xix. 2, " We 
have .not so much as heard whether there be any- 
Holy Ghost," with the question following it^ '* Unto 
what then,, were ye baptized ?" vrouid seem to imply, 
that S. Paul had pre-supposed the use as a matter of 
course of a Baptismal form of words, which, if it had 
been heard, could not have left them in ignorance. 

Threefold immersion, or else affusion, was the 
primitive practice. By the rubric of the First Book 
of Edward VI., the Child was to be dipped in "the 
water thrice" (on each side, and then face downward), 
n direction omitted in the Second Book. If the 
Child was wjeak, both Books directed that it should 
**' suffice to pour water upon it,'' immersion not being 
an essential part of the Sacrament. 
' The Salisbury Manual (which the First Book of 
Edward Vl. follows) directs that at this point, im- 
mediately after its Baptism, the Child should be 
clothed with the white garment (betokening " inno- 
cency of living "), which was called the " chrisom," 
from its being employed in association with the 
ceremony of anointing (chrism) the Child with oil as 
a symbol of the gift and graces of the Holy Spirit 
(1 John ii. 27, Acts x. 38). The Second Book omitted 
both of these ceremonies. 



THE RECEPTION, AND THE SIGN OF THE 

CROSS. 

The Reception of the Child has no place in the 
First Book of Edward VI., which after the Sacra- 
mental Act (followed by the clothing with the 
*' chrisom " arid the anointing) proceeded at once to 

close the Service with the address to the God- 

e2 
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parents. The admonition as to Confirmation was 
wanting in it, but a rubric instructed the 
" Minister '* to " command *' " that the children be 
brought to the Bishop to be confirmed of him." 

The Reception, with the address following it, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Thanksgiving Prayer, and the 
Exhortation were inserted for the first time in the 
Second Book, the rubric as to Confirmation standing 
as before. The early Christians were accustomed 
to use the sign of the Cross on various occasions, 
amongst others at the making a Catechumen. When 
the Ofiice for that purpose was incorporated into the 
Baptismal Seiirice in the First Book of Edward VI. 
the making the sign of the Cross on the " forehead 
and breast " of the Child was retained in' the earlier 
portion. An address nearly the same as the one at 
present following the Reception was connected with 
the action. It commenced, " Receive the sign of the 
holy Cross — in token," &c., instead of " We receive 
this child," &c. The signing the baptized Child with 
the sign of the Cross is ordered to take place in a 
Ritual of the tenth century at the same time as in. 
our English Service. A similar order is found in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory (a.d. 690). It is adopted 
into our Service after the example of the York and 
Salisbury Manuals. 

The Puritans at the Hampton Court Conference 
(A.D. 1604) objected unsuccessfully to the use of the 
sign of the Cross. The thirtieth Canon was intended 
to meet their objection by the arguments that the 
use of the sign of the Cross was a common custom of 
the early Christians, that it was a token of not being 
ashamed of Christ and His Cross, that if the practice 
had been abused, still that was no reason for its 
abolition, and that the use of the sign, especially at 
Baptism, was a primitive practice retained as a 
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" lawful outward ceremony," and was not held to be 
a part of the Sacrament. 

The words which accompany the act of signing 
with the sign of the Cross resemble examples of the 
same character in ancient Rituals, and are drawn 
from Holy Scripture. (See S. Matt. x. 32, 1 Cor. i. 
23, Ps. XX. 5, Ix. 4, Eph. vi. 11-12, 1 Tim. vi. 12, 
2 Tim. ii. 3, Rom. vi. 16-22, S. John xii. 26.) The 
Child has already been incorporated into the holy 
Church by virtue of its Baptism, now the Priest, 
speaking both for himself and the people, receives 
and recognises him as one of the congregation of 
Christ's nock. 



THE SECOND ADDRESS TO 1HBE PEOPLE. 

This brief address states first, that the baptized 
Child is regenerate, and next that he is grafted into 
the body of Christ's Church. It then calls upon the 
people to give thanks to Almighty God for these 
benefits, and to pray that the Child, called into this 
state of salvation, may lead the rest of his life 
according to this beginning. The language is similar 
to some employed by the ancient Gallican Church, in 
which thanks are given to God for the increase of 
His Church by those just baptized. (Compare the 
Collect for Christmas Day.) 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Lord's Prayer was to be repeated by the newly 
baptized according to the direction of the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions. It is used as the prayer 
specially appropriate for those who have just been 
knade members of Christ, children of God, and in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven. 
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THE SECOND THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 

4 

In accordance with the outline laid down in the 
foregoing address, this prayer, which is not unlike 
one in the Gallican Office, proceeds to yield " hearty 
thanks" for the Regeneration of the Child by the 
Holy Spirit, for his adoption, and his mcorporation 
into the Holy Church. Prayer is then oflfered, that 
the Child being regenerate, that is, being dead unto 
sin and living unto righteousness, and being by his 
baptism into Christ's death buried with Him, may 
give proof of his adoption by henceforward crucifying 
the old man and abolishing the whole body of sin 
(Rom. viii. 13-15), so that partaking of the death of 
Christ, he may partake of His resurrection (Rom. 
viii. 23), and attain to the fulness of Kis adoption 
(Rom. viii. 23, 1 John iii. 2), and so finally as a 
member of Christ's Church, be an inheritor of His 
everlasting kingdom. (Compare with this Prayer the 
Collect for Easter Even.^ 

Adoption, the reception into a family with all the 
rights and privileges of a child ; crucify the old 
man (Rom. vi. 6, Gal. v. 24), put to death the sinful 
self daily; utterly abolish, entirely destroy; the 
%vhole body of sin, all the lusts of the flesh, the 
manifestations of the fallen self through the instru- 
mentality of the body : finally, in the resurrection of 
the body ; residue, those that are alive and remain 
at the second coming of the Lord (1 Thess. iv. ] 5, 
1 Cor. XV. 61, Compare Jer. xxiv. 8, Iii. 15). 



THE CONCLUDING EXHORTATION TO THE 

SURETIES. 

An Exhortation was enjoined by rubric both in the 
Salisbury and York Manuals. The parents were to 
be exhorted to guard the Child from bodily injury. 
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and to keep it to the age of "seuen yere " from '' fier 
and water, and from all other mischeves and periles/' 
and the Godparents, to see that the Child should be 
taught, either by themselves or its parents, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Creed, and that it 
should be confirmed, being of fit age, when the 
Bishop was in the neighbourhood. The present 
Exhortation is, with a few verbal changes (such as 
" vulgar " in the place of the earlier " English " 
tongue), that of the Second Book of Edward VI. 

The additional brief Exhortation as to Confirma- 
tion was inserted in the Sealed Books, in place of 
the Rubric to the same effect, which appeared in 
both Books of Edward VI. 

The Exhortation sets forth that the Child having 
incurred responsibilities by the instrumentality of his 
sureties, that it is their " parts and duties " to see 
that he shall be taught '' so soon as he shall be able 
to learn " the nature of his solemn vow, promise, and 
profession. It is to be observed that the Child is 
regarded as making the vow promise and profession 
(" he hath here made by you"), and that the responsi- 
bility of the Sureties is limited to a care for its 
subsequent instruction and training in Christian 
Faith and Duty. 

Be taught, the sequence contemplated is Baptism 
followed by instruction, not, as regards children, in- 
struction first, Baptism afterwards ; all other things, 
such as the doctrine of the Sacraments, set forth in 
the Church Catechism ; reinemberiTig alway, bearing 
in mind that every Baptism should remind us who 
are baptized of our own profession; mortifying, 
deadenmg ; proceeding, advancing, going forward. 
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THE MINISTRATION OF 
PKIVATE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN 

IN HOUSES. 



THE TITLE AND RUBRICS. 

Private Baptism has always been allowed in cases 
of necessity, and held to be valid, even when ad- 
ministered with but few forms, provided always that 
the pouring of water upon the person to be baptized 
was accompanied by the words of Institution. Some 
of the ancient Offices contained a short form for the 
Consecration of the Water. The Salisbury and York 
Manuals permit lay-baptism in cases of necessity only, 
and with regard to such direct the Priest if he find 
that a layman has baptized discreetly and properly, 
with the full form of words, to recognise the Baptism. 
With a view to these cases the Priest was occasionally 
to instruct his people as to the words to be employed. 
Both Books of Edward VI. give as the title to this 
Office, " Of them that be baptized in private houses 
in time of necessity," and warn the people not to 
have recourse to lay-baptism unless in cases of "great 
cause and necessity/' In such, those present are 
bidden to " call upon God for his grace, and to say 
the Lord's prayer if the time will sufifer," after which 
Baptism is to be administered by one of them. After 
the Hampton Court Conference the title was further 
extended by the addition of " by the Minister of the 
Parish, or by auy other lawful Minister that can be 
procured," and the expression in the rubric in the 
Books of Edward VI., " that they baptize not their 
children at home," was altered into "procure not 
their children to be baptized at home." The Minister 
is directed to say " so many of the Collects — ^in the 
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Form of Publick Baptism — as present exigence will 
sufiFer/' The expression " Collects " may refer to the 
Gospel in the Baptismal Service, or to the derivation 
from the " number of people come together." (See 
Morning Prayer, the Collects, p. 72.) The present 
title dates from the Sealed Books, in which also the 
Thanksgiving after the Baptism waa added. 



THE RECEPTION. 

Although no doubt is thrown upon the validity of 
private Baptism, yet, nevertheless, it is held expedient 
that the Child be brought to the Church "to the 
intent" that the Congregation may be certified of 
the Baptism having taken place, and "that the 
Priest may examine and try whether the child be 
lawfully baptized or no." 

In the Books of Edward VI., the Priest not being 
supposed to have himself baptized the Child, the 
form of certification given was that which is now the 
second form, except that it began " I certify you that 
ye have well done." Before employing it the Priest 
was to put the questions which are found in our 
Prayer-Book, with the addition of two others now 
omitted, " Whether they called upon God for grace 
and succour in that necessity ?" and " whether they 
think the Child to be lawfully and perfectly bap- 
tized V The explanJEttory clause beginning "Because," 
&c., dates from the Hampton Court Conference. 

If in answer to the inquiries they could not tell 
certainly "what they thought, did, or said, in that 
great fear and trouble of mind,'* then the Priest was 
to baptize the Child (as at present ordered) with the 
full form of Public Baptism, except that the Bap- 
tismal Words were to be used in a conditional form, 
*' If thou be not already baptized," 
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• ■ « 

THE MINISTRATION OF 
BAPTISM TO SUCH AS ARE OF RIPER 

TEARS, 
AND ABLE TO ANSWER FOR THEMSELVES. 



Convocation, A.D. 1661, sanctioned an Office for 
the Baptism of those of riper years, of which Dr. 
Griffith, Bishop of St. Asaph, is the supposed author. 
Infant Baptism had been much neglected during the 
period of the Commonwealth, and such an Office was 
thought desirable, not only for use under the then 
existing circumstances, but also for future employ- 
ment both at home and abroad for the Baptism of 
Adults converted to the Faith (See p. 13). 

The first rubric directs that timely notice shall be 
given to the Bishop, or to some one appointed by 
him, in order that the candidates should be examined, 
and that they should be exhorted " to prepare them- 
selves " with Prayer and Fasting for the receiving of 
this holy Sacrament. 

The variations between this Office and that for the 
Baptism of Infants commence with the Gospel, 
which is taken from St. John iii. 1. The subsequent 
Exhortation expressly interprets that passage as re- 
ferring to Baptism, and points out from that and 
other passages of Scripture, first, the great necessity 
of this Sacrament where it may be had, and next, 
" the great benefit we reap thereby." The Godparents 
are spoken of as " witnesses." The questions are to 
be answered by the persons to be baptized them- 
selves, who are to be led by the hand by the Priest 
to the Font. The concluding exhortation is addressed, 
first, to the Godparents, and then "to the newly- 
baptized persons," as to the parts and duty rcr 
spectively of each. 
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A CATECHISM, 

THAT IS TO SAY, 

AN INSTRUCTION TO BE LEARNED OF EVERY 
PERSON, BEFORE HE BE BROUGHT TO BE 
CONFIRMED BY THE BISHOP. 



The word " Catechism," is derived from a Greek 
word signifying " a returned sound," which we have 
adopted in Euglish as " echo." This, with the prefix 
of a preposition (the first syllables in cat-echism,'' 
" cata-logue," &c.), has a strengthened meaning of 
resounding, and came into Church use to specially 
signify " teaching by word of mouth." The teacher 
was a " catechist," the method he used was " cate- 
chizing," the substance of his instruction was called 
a; "catechism," the person under instruction was a 
*' catechumen." The latter name, it must be borne 
in mind, was applied in the early Church, to an adult 
convert in the period during which he was under 
instruction before his baptism. It is not applicable 
in its original sense to a child who is being instructed 
or catechized after having been baptized in infancy. 

Theophilus had been an adult convert or " Cate- 
chumen," and it seemed desirable to S. Luke to 
''write" to him as an additional means of his know- 
ing the certainty of the truths in which he had 
been orally instructed, literally, " catechized" (S. Luke 
i. 4). ApoUos, again, had been instructed, " cate- 
chized," in the way of the Lord (Acts xviii. 25), and 
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S. Paul uses the expression instructed, "catechized,*' 
out of the Law (Rom. ii. 18). In other passages 
(1 Cor. xiv. 19, Gal. vi. 6) the word bears the sense 
of "carefully taught." Teaching by question and 
answer appears to have been a Jewish method of 
imparting instruction. 

A first set of "Injunctions" issued late in 1547, 
directed the clergy when there was no sermon upon 
a holiday to teach their people from the pulpit, the 
Paternoster, the Creed, and the Lord*s Prayer. The 
need of some assistance in such teaching was probably 
the origin of the Catechism, which was the work of 
Nowell, subsequently Dean of S. Paul's, and was 
inserted in the First Book of Edward VI. in nearly 
its present form (but without the subsequently 
added explanation of the Sacraments), and also in 
the " Prymmer or boke of priuate Prayer," published 
A.D. 1653. On the 20th May in the same year "A 
short Catechisme, or playne instruction, conteynynge 
the summe of Christian learninge," was put forth by 
royal Injunction and appointed " out for all School- 
masters to teach," "immediately after the other 
brief Catechism already set forth" (that is, the one 
contained in the Prayer-Book and Primer). It is 
rather a lengthy treatise on matters of Faith and 
Practice. The " certain godly and learned man 
alluded to in the Injunction as its author, is supposed 
to have been Ponet, Bishop of Winchester. This 
additional Catechism (published four years after the 
one in the Prayer-Book), formed the substance, after 
revision and enlargement, of yet another Catechism 
by Nowell, published a.d. 1570, which received the 
approval of the Lower House of Convocation, but 
which possesses no other authority. 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE CATECHI8M. 

The Catechism is divisible into two main sections. 
The one treats of the Baptismal Covenant, the other 
of the two Sacraments. The first section is again 
devoted to the consideration of two points, first, the 
Privileges, and secondly, the Obligations of the 
Covenant entered into at Baptism. The latter, in 
dwelling on Faith and Obedience, introduces the 
Apostles' Creed as the summary of Faith, the Ten 
Commandments as the summary of Duty. The need 
of the special grace of God to enable the baptized 
person both " to believe and to do," is the occasion of 
a brief exposition of the Lord's Prayer, with which 
the first section concludes. 



THE BAPTISMAL COVENANT. 

A Covenant is an agreement between two (or 
more) parties, to which they mutually consent. 
Covenanting parties should be on equal terms, each 
able and willing to fulfil their own part of the 
Covenant. It is, consequently, manifest that fallen 
man is unable to enter into any Covenant, properly 
so called, with God. Any Covenant, therefore, 
between God and man, is an act of free grace and 
favour on the part of God. The last great Covenant 
between God and man is the Christian or Baptismal 
Covenant, of which Christ is the surety (Heb. vii. 22). 
He is the surety both from God to man, and from 
man to God, assuring on either side the due fulfil- 
ment of the Covenant (Heb. viii. 6, xii. 24). His 
Resurrection is the pledge that the Covenant is 
accepted by God (Rom. iv. 24-5, 1 Pet. iii. 21). His 
Death is the pledge of a dying unto sin on the part 
of man (2 Cor. v. 14, Rom. vi. 11-12). And not 
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only so, but His Resurrectiou becomes a powef 
(Phil. iii. 9-10), to newness of life (Rom. vi. 4). IChe 
Covenant of forgiveness required a death unto, sin, 
and in due time Christ died for the ungodly (Rom. v*. 
<)-8-10). Bvt without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord (Heb. xii. 14, Eph. iv. 24). " The life also of 
Jesus" must be manifested (Rom, v. 10-18, 2 Cor.- v. 
21). "I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me". 
(Gal. ii. 20). 



THE FIRST QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The Mosaic, or Old Covenant, had the seal of, 
Circumcision, and on the same eighth day the Jewish 
ohild received both it and a name (S. Luke i. 59-60). 
The subject of the Baptismal Covenant is introduced 
into the Catechism by an inquiry as to the " Name'' 
of the person catechized, and this is ifollowed by a 
second, as to who the persons were who gave the 
Name. The first Answer gives the . Name which 
individualises its bearer, and which given on entrance 
into the Christian Church is called the Christian 
Name. It is not the Sur-Name, or subsequent Natiie 
to the Baptismal one, or as some would say, Sire- 
Name inherited from the Child's parents, and com- 
mon to him with the rest of his kindred, but it is 
the Name given him by his spiritual relatives, his 
Godfathers and Godmothers. Some have thought 
that a reference is intended in Acts i. 15, to a 
primitive practice of giving Baptismal Names. ' 
'* Joses," at some period or other, received the' 
additional name of ''Barnabas,'' from the Apostles^ 
<Act8iv. 36). 

JV. or M. It has been supposed that If stands 
for NoTnen, naxne, in which cs&e Nomina, naihes,' 



w-f* 
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wbiild be represented by XiY, and that this abbre- ' 
viation has been inadvertently changed into an M: 
It is urged on the other hand, that it was unusual at 
the date of the composition of the Catechism for 
persons to have more than one Christian Name, nor 
will the supposition explain the form " I, M.^ take 
thee NT The selection of the letters is probably an 
arbitrary one. 



THE SECOND QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The institution of Sponsors (though not based on 
Scriptural authority) is mentioned by TertuUian in 
the second century as being previously in existence. 
The Council of Mentz in the eighth century forbade a 
Father to be Godfather to his own child, as does also 
Canon xxxix. of 1603. This second Answer enters 
into fuller detail than would be required by a simple 
reply. It states not only who they were who gave 
the Name, but the time at which they gave it, " in^* 
(that is, "at the time of") " my Bq;ptism." The sub- 
ject of Baptism being thus purpos^y. introduced, the 
Answer proceeds to enumerate the thre6 privileges;" 
following and growing out of each other, of the 
Baptismal Covenant. 

The first privilege of the Baptismal Covenant is 
th© being made " a member of Christ." 

The thought presented is that of union, of the same 
character as that by which a member or limb is 
united to, and forms a part of, a body. The Church 
is. spoken of as the Body of Christ, not only by way 
of analogy or comparison, because a natural body has 
many members in its bodily unity (1 Cor. xii. 14-20), 
and is pervaded in all its parts by one life (Cot ii. 19), 
but because it is such in a true and mystical sense. 
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Christ partook of our flesh and blood (S. John i. 14, 
Heb. ii. 14, x. 5), and the Church by the Holy Ghost 
through faith (1 Cor. xii. 13, Eph. iv. 4) is made to 
partake of Him (2 Pet. i. 4, 1 Cor. xv. 45). He is 
the supernatural Head of the mystical Body (1 Cor. 
X. 17, xii. 27, Col. i. 18). S. Paul calls the whole 
body by the Name of its head, "Christ" (1 Cor. xii. 12), 
and again speaks of the church as Christ's body (Eph. 
i. 23, Col. i. 24), that is, not His natural, or jn^lorified, 
but His mystical body. 

Of this mystical body of Christ a baptized person 
is made a member in his whole being (1 Cor. vi. 
15-20, Eph. V. 23, 1 Thess. v. 23). By being buried 
with Christ by Baptism into His death, he is made a 
member incorporate of Christ crucified and dead 
(Rom. vi. 3), and then of Christ in His Resurrection 
life. He dies and is buried with Christ (Col. ii. 12), 
and is quickened with Him to walk in newness of life 
(Rom. vi. 4). The "old Adam" is buried, "that the 
new man may be raised up in him," the " death unto 
sin" is followed' by the " new birth unto righteous- 
ness." 

The second privilege of the Baptismal Covenant is 
bein^ made " the child of God.*' 

" The mystical washing away of sin" is followed by 
a reception into the number of the children of God. 
The baptized person, made a veiy member "incor- 
porate of the mystical body of" Christ, the Son of 
God, becomes a partaker in His Sonship, who " was 
made of the seed of David, according to the flesh," 
and who was " declared to be the Son of God with 
power by the Resurrection from the dead*' (Rom. i. 
3-4). All are Sons of God by creation (S. Luke iii. 
38), but the " member of Christ" is made the " child 
of God" in a higher sense. Christ, by taking upon 
Him our human nature, made this possible. By His 
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taking the Manhood into God He gave power to as 
many as received Hira to become the Sons of God 
(S. John i. 12-13, Rom. viii. 14-15, Gal. iii. 26, 
iv. 4-5). 

The third privilege of the Baptismal Covenant is 
being made " an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.". 

The Jewish nation for a long period exhibited to 
the world an external Kingdom of God (1 Sam. xii. 
12). A Kingdom still future, to be set up by the God 
of Heaven was foretold throughout Holy Scripture 
(Gen. xlix. 10, Num. xxiv. 17, Pss. ii. 6-8, xlv. 6, 
Is. xliv. G, Jer. xxiii. 5, Dan. ii. 44, vii. 13, 14, Zech. 
vi. 13). Part of our Lord's Temptation consisted in 
an ensnaring and unreal offer of '' all the kingdoms 
of the world'* (S. Matt. iv. 8). Our Lord began His 
preaching and teaching by announcing that His 
Kingdom was at hand (S. Matt. iv. 17). He set up 
a Kingdom of God which was to be both visible and 
invisible. It was the chief subject of His parables 
and of His latest commands (Acts i. 1-3). It was 
one of the themes of Apostolic teaching (Acts xvii. 7). 
It was to be visible as consisting of a Society of men, 
which was to be extended over all the world, to 
endure throughout all time, and to become an ever- 
lasting Kingdom (Dan. vii. 27, S. Matt, xxviii. 19-20, 
Rev. xi. 15). It was to be invisible in the obedience 
of the invisible spirit of man to the invisible King 
(1 Tim. i. 17, Rom. xiv. 17). It was to be entered 
by separate souls singly (S. Matt. xiii. 44-45, S. John 
iii. 3), but was to be a universal Kingdom. Christ 
came into the world to set up this Kingdom of God 
(S. John xviii. 36-37), which when He had overcome 
the sharpness of death. He opened to all believers, 
and when He shall have abolished all rule and all 
authority and power, and the sacred Manhood in 
which He now reigns (Phil. ii. 9-11) shall have been 
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subjected to Him that did subject all things unto 
Him, He shall deliver it up to God, even the Father, 
that God may be All in all (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 

Of this Kingdom already set up and begun upon 
earth, every baptized Child is made an inheritor (Col. 
i. 13, 1 Thess. ii. 12), and put in present possession of 
its privileges (S. Luke vii. 28). Its glorious future is 
yet to be revealed (S. Matt. xiii. 43, xxv. 34, 1 Cor. 
XV. 50, 1 Pet. i. 3-5). The possession of these privileges 
is a solemn responsibility but not an assurance for 
the future (S. Matt. viii. 12, Heb. ii. 3, 2 Pet. i. 10-11). 



THE THIRD QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The Child was " made" at his Baptism that which 
he was not before. This third question is respecting 
that which was done for him at that time. (The 
modem manner of wording this question would be, 
" What did they do for you f) " For you," means 
"in your place," " in your stead'' (so that it was you 
who acted through them). It does not mean " with 
regard to you," or "for your benefit." (Compare, "for 
a good man some would even dare to die," Rom. v. 7, 
where "for" is not "for theTsake of," but "instead 
of"). 

In the first Address to the Godparents in the 
Baptismal Ofl&ce it is the "Child" who is required to 
promise, which he is to do " by you — his sureties," 
and although there are three Godparents, the ques- 
tion is addressed as if to the Child solely, " Wilt thou 
be baptized in this faith T The Sponsors, who respond 
or answer for the Child, do not pledge themselves that 
he shall at a future time believe and do certain 
things, nor do they on their own authority pledge 
him. But it is the Child, who, through their lips. 
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pledges himself. The use, or signature of the 
" Name," is that by which a person binds himself, 
and the Child here states that his Godparents did 
promise and vow " three things in my name." (Com- 
pare Esther ii. 22, viii. 8). These three things are 
the same as the Benunciations and Professions in the 
Baptismal Service. 

The being made in Baptism " a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven," is an act of free favour. The act of Baptism 
implies the obligations which are set forth at length 
in the words of those promises and vows, which are 
non-essential to the Sacrament, but yet are an 
acknowledgment that the obligations which they put 
into words are binding upon the baptized. By dis- 
regarding these obligations the baptized person "may 
depart from grace given and fall into sin." 



THE FOURTH QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The point of this question lies in the fact that 
Baptism, while it confers certain privileges, implies 
and imposes at the same time certain obligations. 
The discharge of these obligations is so far from being 
optional that it is inseparable from a continuance in 
" this state of salvation." So far from being regarded 
as a burdien to the baptized, it is a cause for thankful- 
ness that they are binding, and for prayer, that grace 
may be given to discharge them. The obligations 
may be forgotten, neglected, or repudiated, but at the 
same time the " state of salvation" is hazarded, and 
may be finally forfeited and lost. The question is 
not, "Dost thou not. think, finding that a promise 
was made for thee in infancy by thy Godfathers and 

Godmothers, that thou art now bound to fulfil it by 

l2 
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believing and acting in accordance with it T But> 
" Dost thou not think, finding that thou hast been 
baptized in infancy, and art thus possessed of certain 
privileges, that that fact binds thee (irrespective of 
any promise made at the time) to a certain line of con- 
duct as regards Faith and Duty, and ' that thou art 
bound' by the conditions of the Baptismal Covenant ?" 
Salvatioriy a present spiritual state and not only 
a future glorified existence. It commences in time 
(2 Cor. vi. 2), but will be revealed in its full extent 
as an eternal salvation at the Last Day (Heb. v. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 5). 



THE REPETITION OF THE CREED. 

The first obligation imposed by Baptism is Faith 
(Heb. xi. 6). The body of truth " once delivered to 
the saints" (Jude 3) is " the Faith," while " Faith" is 
that by which it is personally received. " The Faith" 
is committed to the keeping of the Churchy as the 
visible community and continuous succession of *' the 
faithful." The Child is bidden to "rehearse'' the 
Articles of his Belief, that is, the Summary of 
Doctrine which he has been taught in the " Apostles' 
Creed," as " the Faith" of the Church. The Child 
having been "grafted into" and become a member of 
Christ's Church, this Summary is spoken of as " thy 
BeUef." 

Behearse, to repeat, go over. 



THE CHIEF LESSONS OF THE CREED. 

The Child having repeated the Apostles' Creed is 
next asked what he learns in these Articles of his 
Belief. The answer connects a Summary of the 
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Catholic Faith as to the Holy Trinity with the per- 
sonal reception of it, "who hath made — ^who hath 
redeemed — ^who sanctifieth me.^ A reference to the 
Words of Baptism underlies the whole answer. The 
baptized Child learns that he is the Child of Him 
from Whose Fatherhood every family in heaven and 
on earth is named (Eph. iii. 15), that he is redeemed 
by Him who took upon Himself human nature (GaL 
iv. 4), that he is being sanctified bv Him who dwells 
in the Church and Kingdom of God, in those who 
out of "all mankind" are called to be saints, "the 
elect people of God" (1 Cor. i. 2, Eph. i. 11). 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

Baptism imposes not only an obligation of Faith 
but also of Obedience, of this latter the Ten Com- 
mandments are given as a Summary. When given 
to the Israelites, they had reference to their particular 
circumstances at that special time, but to the en- 
lightened conscience they form a Moral Law, 
independent of time and circumstances, and still 
binding upon all (Ps. cxix. 96). Our Lord teaches 
us in the Sermon on the Mount that their meaning 
is not confined to the letter, but reaches to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, while S. Paul 
points out that not only a , graven image, but 
anything which takes the place of God in the heart 
may become an idol (Eph. v. 6, Compare Ezek. xiv. 
4). The Law is a Revelation of the Will of God, 
and by its means sin is made to " appear sin," and 
"exceeding sinful" (Rom. viii. 13). As the whole 
of it proceeds from One Author, the transgression of 
it in any one particular incurs the penalty attached 
to disobedience (S. Jas. ii. 11). 
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The Hebrew expression for the Commandments is 
the Ten Words (Compare S. Mark vii. 13). We have 
its exact equivalent in the Greek word " Decalogue." 
Ten is regarded as the number which represents com- 
pleteness. The Commandments have been diflferently 
grouped (with regard to their main division) into two 
Tables. The Latin Church allots three of them to 
one Table and Seven to the other, the one Table 
relating to duty to God, the other to man. This 
arrangement, which is also followed by the Lutherans, 
is obtained by the union of the First and Second Com- 
mandments, while the Tenth is divided after its first 
Prohibition, and is made into two distinct Command- 
ments, but this rests upon no Scriptural authority. 
The Second Commandment is frequently either 
totally suppressed or else mutilated in l^jnan Cate- 
chisms. The common division which places Four in 
the first Table and Six in the second (on the same 
principle as the foregoing one) is found in the " Short 
Catechism" of 1553. The Jewish writers placed the 
first Five on the one Table, the last Five on the 
other, a method of division which would seem to be 
sanctioned by S. Paul (Eom. xiii. 9), In this mode 
of division honour paid to parents is regarded as 
flowing out, and as being a portion, of our duty to 
God (1 Tim. v. 4, Compare Eph vi. 1), and the Com- 
mandments which have a reason attached to them 
for their observance (" for I the Lord," &c., " for the 
Lord," "for in six days," "that thy days," &c.), are 
placed in one and the same group, which relates to 
the existence of God, His worship, His Name, His 
day. His representatives. 

The Version of the Commandments used both here 
and in the Order for the Administration of Holy 
Communion, is Cranmer s (A..D. 1539). In the First 
Book of Edward VL, the "Preface," "The same," 
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&c., was wanting, and the Commandments were 
given in a shortened form, by the omission of the 
reasons for their observance. These, together with 
the " Preface," were inserted in the Second Book of 
Edward VI. 

I. The Israelites witnessed in Egypt a Worship of 
the powers of Nature under symbolic forms. A 
similar Worship was forbidden them by this Com- 
mandment (Rom. i. 23, 1 Cor. viii. 5-6). 

II. This Commandment does not forbid the making 
of any sculptured, carved, or graven representations 
of natural objects, the skill required for which is one 
of God's good gifts (Ex. xxxv. 30-35, xxxvii. 7-9, 
2 Chronicles iii. 10), but only the making them for 
purposes of Worship. Moses was commanded to 
make the Brazen Serpent (Num. xxi. 9), and re- 
ceived instruction as to the Forms of the Cherubim 
(Ex. XXV. 18), A distinction moreover exists between 
a devotional, and a decorative use of " Images." 

In heaven above, as of the Sun, whose name 
" Ea " was incorporated into the title of the Egjrptian 
Kings " Pha-Ra-oh," and of whom " Poti-pherah '' 
(" belonging to the Sun '), was priest at On, the city of 
the Sun ; or of the Moon, the Egyptian Isis ; or of 
the Stars (Deut. iv. 19, Job xxxi. 26-27, Ezek. xx. 
7-8, Amos V. 26, Acts vii. 43) ; vn the water wnder 
the eaHh, the Egyptian images comprised not only 
those of birds, as of the hawk, of animals, as of the 
bull, calf, cat, or of the crocodile, and the serpent, 
but of the sacred beetle. The latter, issuing jfrom 
the mud left by the overflowing of the Nile, and 
glistening in the sunlight, became the emblem of 
Ra, and a special object of idolatry, out of things 
from " the water under the earth ;" bow doivn to 
them Tior worship them, bowing down to an image 
as a sign of reverence shewn through it to the Power 
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it represents, is a step towards worshipping the image 
itself; jealovSf from the same Greek root, "to boil/* 
as " zeal," Simon Zelotes, or the " zealous " (S. Luke 
vi. 1 5). was probably one of a Jewish sect who were 
very "jealous,'* or impatient of any neglect of the 
, Jewish ritual, and "zealous'* or vehement in its 
observance, " not allowing of rivalry ;" visit, to come 
with, or to send, either good (Ps. Ixv. 9) or evil (Jer. 
V. 9) here, to send the punishment of sin ; tlumsands, 
that is, of generations. 

III. This Commandment is not a prohibition of 
the use of the Name of God in calling upon Him as 
Ever-present and All-seeing to witness the truth of 
an assertion, but of the use of His Holy Name need- 
lessly, lightly, carelessly, profanely, or untruthfully. 
The use of an oath may be lawful as w^U as sinful 
(Deut. vi. 13, X. 20). Men swear by One greater 
than themselves, but that being impossible with 
God, the Divine promise to Abraham was confirmed 
by the pledge of His Own Name (Gen. xxii. 16, 
Amos iv. 2, Heb. vi. 13), furnishing a sanction for 
solemn confirmation by the use of an oath. Our 
Lord Himself yielded to adjuration by oath (S. Mat. 
xxvi. 63). The acceptance of the imposition of an 
oath is again a diflferent matter from the voluntary 
use of one. Still, S. Paul on solemn subjects appeals 
to God (Rom. ix. 1, 2 Cor i. 18, 2 Cor. xi. 31, Gal. i. 20, 
Philip, i. 8), and an angel is represented as swearing 
"by Him that liveth for ever" (Rev. x. 6). Our 
Lord's prohibition " Swear not at all " (S. Matt. v. 
33-34) was partly directed against the Jewish prac- 
tice of using trivial oaths to strengthen ordinary 
assertions (S. Jas. v. 12), and is partly an assertion 
that the occasion for the use of an oath arises out of 
the evil that is in the world. An oath is not un- 
lawful in itself for an end of strife, but the habitual 
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truthfulness of Christians whose "yea** should be 
*'yea," and "nay, nay," without any room for 
suspicion of double-dealing, ought to render one 
needless. Some visible action is usually associated 
with taking an oath. The Jews administered an 
oath on a copy of the Law, for which we substitute 
the Book of the Gk)spels. 

The strict bearing of the Commandment is against 
taking God's name in vain, its wider application 
forbids any kind of irreverence. 

IV. This Commandment enjoins the setting apart 
the seventh portion of each week as a Day to be 
kept holy, and as a Day of Best. It has regard 
besides this to the whole of man's time. It takes a 
week as a representative portion of a life, and as 
clearly commands that on " six days shalt thou 
labour," as that on the seventh "thou shalt do no 
manner of work." On one day it forbids work, on 
six idleness. 

The ground upon which its observance is com- 
manded in Exodus (xx. 11) is the Divine cessation 
from creative acts on the seventh Day. The reason 
given in Deuteronomy (v. 15) is the deliverance from 
Egypt. The former passage is the record of the 
original enactment, the latter a repetition of it with 
an additional comment. 

Some have thought that an allusion to a distinctive 
day for worship is to be found in the history of Cain 
(Gen. iv. 3), who brought his offerings " in process of 
time," in the margin, " at the end of days " The 
division of time into periods of seven days each 
appears to have influenced the actions of Noah (Gen. 
viii. 10-12). The Israelites were certainly not igno- 
rant of the institution of the Sabbath before its 
more solemn appointment (Ex. xvl. 23). They were 
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indeed bidden to remember it, as something with 
which they were already acquainted. 

In the later days of Jewish history the Pharisees 
expanded the command to keep the day " holy" into 
a number of minute rules for its observance. A dis- 
regard of these gave rise to the accusation against our 
Lord that He broke the Sabbath-day (S. Matt, xii, 2, 
S. Luke xiii. 14, S. John v. 18). 

A great silence is noticeable both in the Acts and 
Epistles as to any Christian observance of the Seventh 
Day as the Sabbath. It is not to be supposed that 
our Lord who came to fulfil the law did away with 
the command to devote a seventh portion of the week 
to worship and rest. But He claimed to be Lord of 
the Sabbath-day (S. Mark ii. 28). In this claim may 
lie the explanation of the practice of the Christian 
Church. Notices of the religious observance of the 
first day of the week are found in the Acts and 
Epistles (Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2), and perhaps in 
the Revelation (i. 10), though some interpret those 
words to mean a prophetic anticipation of the great 
Day of the Lord. But the custom which had 
Apostolic practice for its authority became the rule of 
the Catholic Church. That practice was probably 
founded on the instructions which the first rulera of 
the Church received from their risen Lord in things 
pertaining to the kingdom of Gk)d (Acts i. 3). Before 
the close of the first century it had become customary 
in the Roman Empire to divide time by weeks. The 
practice is said to have been copied from Egypt, but 
whatever may have been its origin, it coincided in a 
remarkable manner with the observances of the 
Christian Church. 

*' The first day of the week" appears in the history 
of the Early Church as "the Lord's Day," the 
accepted and unquestioned day for Christian worship. 
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" Received of the Lord/' still it coincided "with the 
"Day of the Sun" of the Pagan world, the day on 
which, four years before the Council of Nicsea, Con- 
stantino had ordered the law courts to close their 
doors. The name "Sunday" became its title. The 
day of the Resurrection was hallowed as " the day 
which the Lord hath made," who is Himself the 
"Light of the world" and "the Sun of Righteous- 
ness." 

V. The Second Commandment concludes with a 
promise by inference, founded on the Divine character, 
but the Fifth has a special promise attached to its 
observance. The reference made to it by S. Paul 
(Eph. vi. 1-3) enlarges the narrower meaning which 
it would convey to a Jew into a wider Christian 
application. The Jew looked forward to the enjoy- 
ment of his promised blessings in the promised land, 
that of long life amongst others (Deut. xxx. 20, Ps, 
xci. 16, Prov. iii. 16). The promise as applicable to 
the Christian is independent of locality for its fulfil- 
ment (Compare S. Matt. v. 5). 

Our Lord's reference to this Commandment (S. 
Matt. XV. 4) gives a wider sense to the word "honour" 
than that of mere respect and reverence. It includes 
succour and support (Compare 1 Tim. v. 3). The 
Jews excused themselves from supporting their 
parents (if need required) on the plea that the means, 
otherwise available for the purpose, had already been 
specially devoted as a gift, " Corban," to the service of 
God (S. Mark vii. 10-12). 

Submission to parental authority is the type of all 
other obedience, whether it be to the "king as 
supreme, or unto governors as unto them that are sent 
by him" (1 Pet. ii. 13-14). All subjection to higher 
powers is a subjection through them, as God's ministers 
(Rom. xiii. 1-6) to God himself. As the obedience is 
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to God, it is from Him that the promise comes, and 
hence this Commandment, like those which precede, 
contains the words "the Lord thy God" (Lev. xix. 8). 

VI. This Commandment taken literally regards the 
life of our fellows. Our Lord enlarges its meaning to 
include word as well as deed, "malice and hatred" in 
the heart (S. Matt. v. 21, 22). 

VII. This Commandmeut enforces the sanctity of 
the relationships which spring out of the existence of 
human life. Those who violate them God will judge. 
Like the preceding Commandment it includes thought 
as well as act (Eph. v. 3-4), and everything which 
partakes of the character of the sin forbidden. 

VIII. Every person by the fact of his individual 
existence acquires property which he calls his own. 
These rights in property are protected by this Com- 
mandment, which forbids under absolute stealing, 
fraud, or dishonesty of any kind. 

IX. This Commandment deals, not with possessions 
that can be handled, or dishonestly acquired, the 
*' purse" or property, but with the " good name" and 
reputation of our fellows. It may be broken by 
** evil speaking, lying, and slandering," by suggestive 
and groundless insinuations respecting others, as much 
as by direct false testimony in a Court of Law. 

X. The foregoing Commandments enjoin either 
observance of duties or forbid the commission of 
sinful actions. This closing one condemns the state 
of heart and mind which is the root of much evil. 
It shewed, even before the teaching of our Lord, that 
the Commandments reached to the thoughts and 
affections. A Jew would interpret " neighbour" as 
meaning "one of the children of thy people" (Lev. 
xix. 18). Our Lord extended its meaning to the 
widest possible range in the eyes of a Jew (S. Luke 
X. 29, 33, 36, S. Jno. iv. 9). 
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The word which S. Paul employs to express *' covet"' 
(Rom. vii. 7, xiii. 9) conveys the meaning of setting 
the heart upon and yearning after anything. It is 
not invariably used in a bad sense, but for the most 
part signifies a " lust after evil things" (1 Cor. x. 6). 
The unchecked desire leads on to sinful action, and 
the object desired is sought to be obtained by unlaw- 
ful means (Gen. xxvii. 1-10, Josh. vii. 21, 1 Kings xxi, 
1-4, 2 Pet. ii. 15). The "ass" was employed by a 
people engaged in agriculture for carrying burdens, 
riding, and ploughing (Job xxiv. 3, Gen. xlii. 26, Ex, 
iv. 20, Is. xxxii. 20), hence it here represents any- 
thing valuable for the purposes of industry. It is 
not only a neighbour's property which is not to be 
coveted, but also his means of acquiring it (1 Sam. 
xii. 3, Acts XX. 33). 

When the possession of the promised land drew 
nearer, an additional warning was added (Deut. v. 21) 
against coveting a neighbour's "field." 



THE TWO THINGS TO BE LEARNT FROM 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 



OUR DUTY TOWARD GOD. 

Faith in the Existence of God is necessarily fol- 
lowed by love and fear of Him. Fear will always, 
manifest itself in worship. The heathen fear their 
Gods because of their supposed power and will to do 
them harm, and consequently worship in order to 
propitiate them. The true "fear of the Lord" is an 
awe of His Majesty and a sense of His holiness (Rev. 
XV. 4), and will show itself also in worship (Pss. ii. 11,. 
xcix. 5, 1 Chron. xxix. 10-13). "Perfect love castetK 
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•out fear" (1 John iv. 18), but love in this world is not 
made perfect. Love between man and man must 
always be accompanied by respect. Love from man 
to God must always be accompanied by reverence, 
which is the root of worship. 

The faith which is manifested by " holy fear" will 
shew itself in trust in God, in prayer to Him, and in 
seeking to serve Him (Heb. xii. 28). We listen to 
the words of those whom we reverence. To serve 
God with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength, is to 
render up to His service all our aflfections, all our 
powers of mind, and all our energies, as well as the 
active employment of our bodies (Compare S. Matt. 
XXV. 34-40, S. Luke x. 40-42). To serve God all the 
•days of our life, includes the duty of not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together for Common Prayer 
and Praise. The objection was raised at the Savoy 
Conference that this summary made no reference to 
the Fourth Commandment. The bishops rejoined 
that the observance of tbe Lord^s Day was necessarily 
included in serving God " all the days of our life." 

OUR DUTY TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

To love our neighbour as ourselves, means that we 
^should love him in the same way that we love our- 
selves. This answer begins with a brief summary of 
the spirit of the six Commandments. It then explains 
the Fifth as including submission to all lawful 
authority. The four following Commandments are 
next summed up as forbidding us to hurt anyone by 
word or deed, and are severally explained, not only as 
to the extent of what they forbid, but as to the duties 
which they imply. Lastly, the Tenth Commandment 
is briefly summarised, and the positive duties of 
industry and contentment laid down. Our outward 
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circumstances may alter (Gen xxxix. 1-22, xli. 41, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 70-2, Dan. ii. 48, vi. 1-3), it may please God to 
call us to fill successively various positions, but each 
will have its relative duties which we must "learn 
and labour" to fulfil. 



THE ADDRESS. 



The Summaries of Faith and Duty having been 
repeated in the Creed and Ten Commandments, the 
Child is reminded that, " through the weakness of our 
mortal nature," we can do no good thing without 
God's help, and of the necessity of the help of His 
grace, that in keeping of His commandments we may 
please Him both in will and deed. Since this help 
can be obtained only by diligent prayer, he is bidden 
to repeat the model and pattern of all prayer, the 
Lord's Prayer. 



THE LORD'S PRAYEE, AND THE 
PARAPHRASE OF IT. 

The question and answer following the repetition 
of the Lord's Prayer are intended to bring out some 
of the fulness of its meaning. With this purpose the 
answer begins by setting forth the ideas contained in 
the " invocation." The Child, who as a member of a 
family, repeats "Our Father," has, nevertheless, an 
individual sonship, by virtue of which he prays that 
special grace may be sent unto him as well as to the 
^* blessed company of all faithful people,^' in order 
that God should be worshipped, served, and obeyed, 
as is " meet right and our bounden duty," and as He 
is by "Angels and Archangels" and all the company 
of heaven. These words point out also the interces- 
sory character of the Lord's Prayer (Rom. i. 9, xv. 30, 
Phil. i. 4, 1 Tim. ii. 1). 
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The next portion of the Lord's Prayer, the petitions 
for ourselves, is marked off by a re-commencement of 
the answer, "And I pray unto God." The words 
"daily bread" are expanded into all things that be 
needful both for our souls and bodies, the " means of 
grace," and the "food convenient" for us. "Tempta- 
tion" is shewn to include the *'many and great 
dangers" which beset us, spiritually and bodily, the 
adversities which may happen to the body, and the 
evil thoughts which may assault and hurt the souL 
" Evil" is explained as comprehending the sins "which 
by our frailty we have committed," the many trans-^ 
gressions into which we have been led " by the fraud 
and malice of the Devil,'' our great Adversary him- 
self, and the wages of sin which is death. 

The Child, after this explanation of what he has 
intended in repeating the Lord's Prayer, then ex- 
presses a confidence that those things which he has 
asked as the child of God in Christ will be granted 
him. His petitions bear the seal as it were of Christ's 
name, and therefore he can add with assurance^ 
« Amen," that is, " So be it." 



THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF THE 
CATECHISM, ON THE SACRAMENTS. 

This portion of the Catechism was added soon 
after the Hampton Court Conference in 1604. It 
is attributed to Dr. John Overall, Dean of S. Paul'Sy 
and Prolocutor of Convocation at the time. A 
revision was made and a slight alteration introduced 
in the Sealed Books. 
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ON THE NUMBER OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

The mystical Body of Christ, the spiritual Family, 
the heavenly Kingdom, is in the first question spoken 
of as the " Church." This visible yet supernatural 
Society continues its existence by the Confession of 
one Faith and by the due Administration of the 
Sacraments, " according to Christ's ordinance." Upon 
these the existence of the Church depends, while at 
the same time its existence provides for their con- 
tinuance " in the Church." 

The Roman Church reckons five other Sacraments, 
namely, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, 
Extreme Unction. Some of these are peculiar to a 
class, as " Orders'' to the Clergy, "Extreme Unction'' 
to the dying, or a class is excluded, as the Roman 
Clergy from Matrimony. This first answer neither 
affirms nor denies here anything about the Sacra- 
mental character of these five, but simply asserts 
that Christ appointed two Sacraments only as neces- 
sary for every member of His Church without 
exception, " that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper 
of the Lord." 

The Administration of the two Sacraments which 
Christ "hath ordained" is one of the means by 
which the Holy Spirit acts upon the members of His 
Church. Action may be direct or indirect. The 
cure of the Israelites (Numb. xxi. 6-9) was by 
indirect action, by means of the brazen serpent. 
The cure of the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda (S. John v. 8) was by direct action, of the 
blind man at the pool of Siloam, by indirect (S. John 
ix. 6-7). Our Lord conveyed His healing power to 
the latter by the employment of a material sub- 
stance. The supernatural character of the power 
was displayed in the seeming weakness of the means. 

M 
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Ordained, appointed, instituted (Compare the 
Collects for S. Michael's Day and Innocents* Day) ; 
generally, the word has a modern sense difiFering 
from its earlier one. I have " generally noticed 
means now "I have for the most part observed; 
it would formerly have meant *' I have observed in 
every instance." "It is generally required*' means 
now " it is usually, but not necessarily or invariably 
required." It would formerly have meant " it is in 
all cases and universally required." In this latter 
sense the word is employed in the language of our 
Bible and Prayer-Book (2 Sam. xvii. 11, Jer. xlviii. 
38). " The general assembly," Heb. xii. 23, is a word 
used of national gatherings from which none were 
absent ; " this kingdom in general" is the whole king- 
dom ; a " General Thanksgiving" is one that is suitable 
for all Conditions of men (Compare Hamlet, Act ii. 
8. 2, " And cleave the general ear with horrid speech,** 
that is, the ears of all the hearers). " The general 
assent of the whole world," Hooker Ecc. Pol. Book ii. 
c. 1, is equivalent to the universal assent. To salvo- 
tion, that is, to Church-membership as the appointed 
means of salvation, for entrance into, and continuance 
in " this state of salvation," with which only is the 
Christian child concerned (S. Mark xvi. 16, S. John 
iii. 5, vi. 53). 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD 

SACRAMENT. 

The second question and answer are devoted to 
the explanation of the meaning of the word " Sacra- 
ment." The Latin word, " Sacramentum,*' meant an 
oath (specially that of fidelity taken by a soldier)^ 
a sign^ token, pledge, or security, and any action 
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having a sacred significance. The first was its mili- 
tary, the following its legal, the last its ecclesiastical 
meanino:. This last was formerly more extensive 
than at present. The Homily " of Common Prayer 
and the Sacraments" (set forth abont 1563) allows 
^*the name of a sacriiment" to "anything whereby 
an holy thing is signified,'* and adds, that " ancient 
writers have given this name, not only to the other 
five, commonly and of late years taken and used for 
supplying the number of sacraments ; but also to 
divers and sundry other ceremonies — not meaning 
thereby to repute them as sacraments, in the same 
wgnification that the two forenamed sacraments are." 
The Homily " Against Swearing and Perjury,'* after 
speaking of "the sacrament of baptism," adds, "By 
like holy promise the sacrament of matrimony 
knitteth man and wife in perpetual love." 

The Catechism now proceeds to enumerate the 
essentials of a Sacrament in the restricted sense in 
which it employs the word. These are three. An 
outward and visible ordained or appointed sign, an 
inward and spiritual imparted grace, and the appoint- 
ment of the outward and visible sign by Christ 
Himself. The " sign" has a twofold aspect, it is 
the "means" whereby the grace is received, and a 

pledge" that it will be given (Compare Art. xxv. 

Sacraments — ^be effectual signs of grace — ^by the 
which" GU)d " doth work invisibly in us." They are 
not bare signs, but "effectual" ones). The three 
essentials, together with the twofold character of the 
first, are sometimes called the five "JNotes" of a 
Sacrament. 

The Sealed Books, which are the authority and 

last appeal not only for the wording but also for the 

punctuation of the Prayer^Book, place the commas 

in this answer thus : " an inward and spiritual grace^ 

m2 
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given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself." In 
some editions of the Prayer-Book the comma after 
"grace" is omitted. Even in the Sealed Books the 
sense would appear to be that the grace is given unto 
' us by means of the sign ordained by Christ Himself. 



THE PARTS IN A SACilAMENT. 

The parts in a Sacrament are two, the outward 
and visible sign, and the inward and spiritual grace. 
A "sign'' is a thing which, besides the impression 
which it makes upon our senses, conveys, by that 
impression, an idea into our minds. A flag may 
impress the senses with its colour and shape, but 
may also be a token of nationality, and the pledge of 
freedom to those over whom it flies. A sword, laid 
upon the shoulder by Royalty, with the use of 
certain words, is the " sign '' by which the honour of 
knighthood is conferred. A legal document is 
rendered binding by being signed, sealed, and ac- 
knowledged by word of mouth. The seal and 
signature are the " signs '* which give it force (Jer. 
xxxii. 10-44, Neh. ix. 38). Such a document may 
be the title-deed to an estate. It is not the Estate 
itself, but it is the means and pledge, the instrument 
and guarantee, by which possession of it is conveyed. 
The inward and spiritual grace of a Sacrament is not 
to be confounded with the outward and visible sign 
which is the means of its reception. To do this 
" overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament " (Article 
xxviii). 

The second part of a Sacrament is "the inward 
and spiritual grace.'* "Grace" is used in the 
Prayer-Book in two meanings, in the one as "favour/" 
in the other as "gift.'' The special "inward and 
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spiritual gr^ice/; that is to say ;' gift/' in Baptism is 
"a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness/* whereby we are made "children of grace/' 
that is, children received into God's "favour" 



THE TWO PARTS IN BAPTISM. 

The outward visible sign in Baptism is Water, 
called the " matter " of the Sacrament (" with what 
matter was this Child baptized ?") The sacramental 
element receives from sacramental words the " form " 
which constitutes the outward substance of a sacra- 
ment. These are *' In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," which may 
never be dispensed with. The inw^ard and spiritual 
grace or "gift" is the death unto sin and the new 
birth unto righteousness. This gift is twofold, inas- 
much as it contains the benefit of Christ's death and 
the adoption as children (Compare Collect for Christ- 
mas Day). 



THE REQUIREMENTS IN BAPTISM. 

Baptism, being a Covenant, entails obligations 
which are here stated to be Repentance and Faith. 
That which God bestows is His free gift (" it hath 
pleased Thee to regenerate this Infant"), but the gift 
cannot be separated from the obligations attached 
to it. 

" What is required of persons to be baptized ?" is 
not, what ^s required of persons before they can be 
baptized ? but, what is required of persons about to 
be baptized ? (Compare, " all those who are to be 
called to any office/' Ember Collect, that is, are about 
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» 

to be called). Repentance is that change of mind and 
purpose, following on the knowledge that sin is com- 
mitted against Gk>d, which issues in a change of life 
and practice. " The promises of God," that is, " of 
the forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the 
sons of God by the Holy Ghost,*' are contained in 
God's Word. These promises are "visibly signed 
and sealed" in this Sacrament to each baptized 
person. In it, they are " made to them," re-made as 
it were to each individual. All the promises of God, 
whatever they may be (2 Cor. i. 20), contained m the 
preaching of Christ, are re-affirmed to the member 
of Christ and Child of God (Gal. iii. 29). 



THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

The question is now put, *' Why then are Infants 
baptized," when the very fact of their infancy pJre- 
vents the discharge of the obligations of Baptism, 
Repentance, and Faith ? The answer given is that 
they stand on the same ground as other "persons 
to be baptized/' All make a promise that they vrill 
recognise the obligations laid on them by Baptism, 
adults make it in the presence of their "witnesses," 
infants by the mouth of their sponsors. The promise 
of adults concerns the immediate future, the promise 
of infants a more distant one. The promise is 
equally binding on both, on adults, from that time 
forward, on infants, when they come to an age to 
learn the nature of the '* solemn vow, promise, and 
profession" which they have made. Baptism is 
administered in both cases on the faith of a promise. 
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WHY THE LORD'S SUPPER WAS 

ORDAINED. 

The reasons given for the institution of the Lord's 
Supper are two. First it was ordained that it 
should be "for the continual remembrance," or "a 
perpetual memory/' "of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ/' and Secondly, " to the end that we should 
alway remember" "the innumerable benefits which 
by his precious blood-shedding he hath obtained to 
us." The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is not a 
repetition of the sacrifice made upon the Cross, but 
it is a continual pleading of Christ's "full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction" 
before God, and a representation of it before our- 
selves, shewing "the Lord's death till He come" 
(1 Cor. xi. 26). This is done by an act which 
Christ Himself " did institute, and in his holy Gospel 
command us to continue" (S. Luke xxii. 19), and 
which is external to any mental recollection on our 
part. The death of Christ was a sacrifice (not a 
mere martyrdom), the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is a " continual remembrance" of that sacri- 
fice. Bishop Wren, in his " Remarks/' gives it as his 
opinion that " Do this in remembrance of Me," " does 
most properly signify To put Me in mind of you ; 
Christ of us, and not us in mind of Christ." He 
wished the words in the Consecration Prayer "in 
remembrance," to be rendered " For a remembrance." 

The benefits received by that sacrifice are the 
"remission of our sins," the preservation of our 
bodies and souls " unto everlasting life," the being 
made heirs of God's " everlasting kingdom," and all 
" other benefits" of Christ's passion. 
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THE OUTWARD PART OR SIGN OF THE 

LORD'S SUPPER. 

Bread, in an unleavened state, formed, by Divine 
command, a part of the Passover meal (Ex. xii. 18). 
"Wine was not introduced till later times, but this 
practice of the Jewish Church, receiving as it did 
the sanction of our Lord Himself, could not have been 
" repugnant to the Word of God/* In the time of 
our Lord the lamb for the Paschal Feast was killed in 
the Temple, where its blood was poured out. It was 
thence taken to the house where the feast was held, 
and "roasted with fire." The paschal meal began 
with the president of the company, or head of the 
family, giving thinks for the feast and for the cup of 
wine which stood upon the table. The " bitter herbs" 
were then eaten, a portion of them having been 
dipped as a "sop" into a sauce which was peculiar 
to the occasion. Unleavened bread was next handed 
round, and the lamb itself brought in. A second 
cup of wine was then drank, and after the enquiry 
had been formally put, " What mean ye by this 
service?" the head of the company "rehearsed ^ 
that God had done with them," and gave an account 
of the Institution of the Passover. The lamb was 
then eaten, the first part of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii., 
cxiv.) having been previously sung. A third cup 
of wine, " the Cup of Blessing," was then partaken 
of, which was followed by a fourth, " and when they 
had sung an hymn," the second portion of the 
Hallel (Ps. cxv., cxviii.), the feast came to its con- 
clusion. 

Whether our Lord anticipated the actual date of 
the Passover, or corrected an error which had crept 
in as to the time of its being kept, or whether He 
kept it upon the same day as others. He would 
appear to have observed all the details of the paschal 
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meal He "took bread" (S. Matt. xxvi. 26), "like- 
wise also the cup after supper" (S. Luke xxii. 20, 
1 Cor. X. 16), He bade His disciples "take, eat," and 
"drink.'' He then commanded that henceforth they 
should "do this" for a memory of Him. In doing so 
He gave an efficacy to the action which should continue 
until His coming again. After that last supper the 
Paschal Lamb had fulfilled its purpose as a type, 
and the "creatures of bread and wine" (the same 
which Melchizedek brought forth, Gen. xiv. 18-20), 
become the outward and visible signs in the Holy 
Mysteries which are the pledges of Christ's love, and 
for. a continual Remembrance of His death to our 
great and endless comfort. 

Not only did our Lord say, "Take eat," but 
enjoined that also which necessitated a partaking of 
the Cup, " Drink, ye all of it" (S. Matt. xxvi. 27). S. 
Paul's expression, " Let a man," &c. (1 Cor. xi. 28), is 
equivalent to " Let every one," &c. (Compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 1). Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, A.n. 495, ordered 
that all should "either receive the Sacraments entire, 
or be repelled altogether from them." Cardinal Bona 
(a liturgical writer of the 17th century) allows that, 
"until the 12th century the Faithful communicated 
under the species of Bread and Wine." The Council 
of Constance, A.D. 1415, after acknowledging that, " in 
the Primitive Church this Sacrament was received 
under both kinds," nevertheless decreed that the laity 
should receive the Bread only. The Council of 
Trent, a.d. 1552, laid under its anathema any one 
who should say that this half-Communion of the 
laity, and even of the clergy not celebrating, was an 
error. The French and German members of the 
Council desired the restoration of the Cup to the 
laity^ but were overruled by the Roman party. 
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THE INWARD PART OF THE LORD'S 

SUPPER. 

The Bread and Wine are " commanded to be 
received" by a real, actual, and bodily feeding upon 
tjiem, according, to " our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy 
institution." Through the promise and power of 
Christ they become the " means whereby" the Body 
and Blood of Christ are *' verily, and indeed," that 
is, truly and really, though " after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner," first taken and then received 
(Compare "Take and eat this"), that is spiritually 
fed upon, "by the faithful in the Lord's Supper" 
(Compare, " With whom the souls of the faithful — are 
in joy and felicity," Bur. Ser., Eph. i. 1, Col. i. 2). 

The holy Mystery is here stated in the language 
which our Lord Himself employed, without qualifica- 
tioUi or any attempt so to spiritualize it as to explain 
it away, or to interpret it in a gross and carnal man- 
ner. Zwingle and the Helvetic Reformers insisted 
that the Lord's Supper was a bare Commemoration, 
and that the Bread and Wiiie were merely symbols. 
This teaching was not acceptable either to Calvin or 
to Luther, the latter maintained that after the act of 
Consecration, the Body and Blood of Christ were 
present with, and under the substance of the Bread 
and Wine in the act of Reception, a view known as 
Consubstantiation. The doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion was a matter of controversy in the ninth century 
in consequence of the writings of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus. The word was first used in an authoritative 
document by Pope Innocent III. (a.d. 1198). The 
Council of Trent (a.d. 1551) defined it as being the 
change of the whole substance of the Bread, and of 
the Wine, into the whole substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christy the substance of tfe 'BfresA and 
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Wine being annihilated, though the outward appear^ 
ance remains unchanged. This is opposed to the 
language of Scripture (S. Matt. xxvi. 29, 1 Cor. xi. 
26-28). Gelasius, Bishop of Rome (A.D. 495) laid 
down that "the Sacrament which we take of the 
Body and Blood of Christ is a Divine thing — and 
yet the substance of the Bread and Wine does not 
cease to be." This and the next Answer have a 
great resemblance to a passage in Bishop Jewel's 
"Apology" (A.D. 1562), "We make no doubt— that 
in the Lord's Supper there is truly given to the 
believing the Body and Blood of the Lord — which 
quickeneth our souls, whereof we be revived, we be 
strengthened, and be fed unto immortality." It has 
been the wisdom and humility of the Church of 
England to refrain from an irreverent minuteness 
of definition on the subject "of these holy mysteries,'* 
such as could only "minister questions," and not to seek 
too curiously to enquire how the elements of nature 
become a Sacrament of Grace. 



THE BENEFITS OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

In this Question and Answer a parallel is drawn 
between the benefits of bodily and spiritual nourish- 
ment. Bodily strength and refreshment, the one 
needed before work or warfare, the other after it, are 
given by the " creatures of bread and wine " (Ps. civ. 
15), spiritual strength and refreshment by the recep- 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ. The process 
in either case is a hidden one. Natural food, a real 
thing, is the t3rpe, not of another but unreal thiog, 
but ei SL- spiritual and supernatural food, equally real. 
Th^ssmgpxt of natural life conffigts in the leceptioa 
of a BMbnral iKib«laEiee, tke support of iqiiritQal life 
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consists in the reception of " the Body of Christ," of 
His own Divine Substance, " given, taken, and eaten, 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner." The recep- 
tion of the one, which the Lord hath commanded to be 
received, is the means of the reception of the other. 
But the answer carefully guards against the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation by saying, not that our bodies 
are strengthened and refreshed by Bread and Wine, 
but by " the Bread and Wine." 



REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMUNICATING. 

These requirements form the subject of a threefold 
searching of thf^ conscience, and self-examination 
(1 Cor. xi. 28), as to Repentance, Faith, and Charity. 
As to repentance for ** sins past," whether of " wiU, 
word, or deed," accompanied by a " full purpose of 
amendment," and an intention to lead a new life/' 
As to " a lively and steadfast faith in Christ's death," 
with a corresponding thankfulness to Almighty God 
for "the death and passion of our Saviour Christ," 
and for the gift of " spiritual food and sustenance " 
in this " holy Sacrament." And lastly, as to love 
and charity with all men (Eph. iv. 32). The enquiry 
a4s a whole is concerned with five points. 



THE CONCLUDING RUBRICS. 

The four concluding Rubrics are formed out of two 
of the three placed at the end of " Confirmation," 
in the Books of Edward VI. The chief variations 
are, that in the First Book it is ordered that '* The 
Curate of every parish, once in six weeks at the 
least — shall upon some Sunday or holy-day, half an 
hour before evensong, instruct and examine so many 
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children of his parish sent unto him — as he shall 
think convenient." This is modified in the Second 
Book into an order (a foreshadowing of the " Sunday^ 
School ") that " the Curate of every Parish, or some 
other at his appointment, shall diligently upon 
Sundays and holy days, half an hour before Even- 
song/' examine as before. The present Second Rubric 
is the latter half of the first in the First Book 
(which latter half forms the first portion of the 
Second Rubric in the Second Book). Our present 
third and fourth rubrics are comprised in the second, 
of the Second Book. 

The most marked variation is that " the Curate of 
every parish," in the earlier rubric, is enjoined to 
furnish the Bishop with a list of the names of the 
children brought for Confirmation "which can say 
the Articles of their faith, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
X Commandments ; and also how many of them can. 
answer to the other questions contained in this- 
Catechism," 

DameSy Latin Doniina, mistresses; ordered hy^ 
be under the direction of; c(ynipetent, fitting. 
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THE ORriER OF C0JfP^R^J^3!l01S, 

OR LAYING OX OF HANDS UPON THOSE THAT 
ARE BAPTIZiJD AND COME TO YEARS OF 

DISCRETION. 



THE PREFACE. 

It was the custom of the early Church, continued 
for nearly eight hundred years, to baptize as far as 
possible only in the season intervening between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. Baptism was administered 
either by the Bishop in person or in bis presence, 
and Confirmation by him followed immediately. 
Eventually both Priests and Deacons baptized, at 
other seasons, and in various places, and Baptism and 
Confirmation, at least in the Western Church, be- 
came disjoined. A difference of practice arose oil 
this point between East and West, which still exists. 
The Eastern Church has retained the ancient imme- 
diate sequence of Confirmation after Baptism, and to 
meet the diflBculty of the possible absence of the 
Bishop has empowered the Priest to confirm. It is 
necessary, nevertheless, that the " chrism " with 
which the confirmed are anointed should have been 
mi:[^ed by tbe Bishop and have received his blessing. 
The Western Church has confined the right to con- 
firm to the Bishop alone, and the baptized are to 
receive Confirmation from him when in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The interval between Baptism 
and Confirmation gradually became longer, and the 
separation more complete, until those baptized in 
infancy were not confirmed till they arrived at years 
of discretion, but those baptized as adults are con- 
firmed as soon as possible alterwards. 
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The title, ** Confirmation/' by which the Rite is 
now known, is a modern one. It is not employed by 
the early writers of the West, while in the East the 
usual title is the Unction/* or " Anointing/' or the 
** Sealing." The former title is based upon 1 John 
ii. 20, and 2 Cor. i. 21-22, the latter upon Eph. i. 13, 
and iv. 30, and is the expression employed in reference 
to the Rite by Latin authors. The reference, how- 
ever, to the time of Baptism in the passages referred 
to, will hardly bear beiDg further pressed as an argu- 
ment for the performance of a subsequent symbolical 
action in primitive times. 

The Rite, according to the primitive view, was 
regarded as a channel for the bestowal of the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit, which were besought 
by earnest prayer, accompanied by the laying on of 
hands. The modem mode of regarding it (almost to 
the exclusion of any other view) as the period when 
the baptized confirm, and assent to vows already 
made in their names, though a natural result of the 
severance between Baptism and Confirmation, needs 
being qualified by an historical comparison with 
primitive practice. 

Imposition of hands is a form of benediction which 
has large Scriptural authority. It implies by the 
manual action the bestowal of a gift (a similar 
perception has made " open-handedness " an equiva- 
lent for liberality). For Scriptural instances of its 
use Gen. xlviii. 14, Numb, xxvii. 18, Deut. xxxiv. 9, 
Lev. ix. 22, may be consulted, and for our Lord's 
sanction of the action by His employment of it in 
both blessing and healing, S. Matt. xix. 13, S. Mark 
viii. 23, X. 16. In the Acts of the Apostles it is 
distinctly associated with the bestowal of visible 
supernatural powers subsequently to Baptism (Acts 
viii. 17-18). The miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit 
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have ceased to be bestowed in the Church, the sick 
are no longer miraculously healed, and miraculous 
speech in unknown tongues is not now heard. But 
the graces of the Spirit are gifts equally super- 
natural, and are still bestowed both in their separate 
diversity, and in that which is the summary of thepi 
all, the oift of love, a " more excellent way" than the 
power of working wonders (Rom. v. 5). 

The fact that the imposition of the Apostles' hands^ 
after Baptism bestowed miraculous powers is distinctly 
asserted in Scripture. It has been questioned whether 
the imposition of hands should be continued as ai 
custom binding upon the Church when the miraculous 
results have ceased. But it is a fact also that it ha^ 
been retained by both East and West, under some 
variations of outward form, in the faith that it will 
be accompanied by an invisible blessing. 

The practice of anointing was in early times fre- 
quently added to other ceremonies. In the Greek 
Church it seems, in the case of Confirmation, to have 
superseded the original ceremony, the act of anoint* 
ing being held to be in itself a sufl&cient imposition 
of hands. In the ancient Roman Rite the " imposi- 
tion" is a collective one, the Bishop lifting up his 
hands over and towards all the candidates in a single 
action, using at the same time the words of prayer 
and benediction. In our own ritual the imposition af 
hands is to be made on each candidate, as the mode 
which seems most in accordance with the Scriptural 
account of the Apostolic practice. The writer o[ the 
Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of ** baptisms" and 
"laying on of hands." These words have beea 
interpreted as if referring to Jewish washings and 
ceremonial imposition of hands, but as the writer 
refers to the fundamentals of Christian teaching, the 
interpretation which sees in them a reference to 
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Baptism and Confirmation, as the acknowledged 
practice of the Christian Church, seems to suit better 
with the general purport of the passage. 

The title in both Books of Edward VI. was, 
"Confirmation, wherein is contained a? Catechism for 
children." The Catechism extended to the end of the 
explanatory answer after the Lord's Prayer, and was 
followed by this Order simply headed "Confirmation." 
The children brought for Confirmation were expected 
to be able to answer such questions in the Catechism 
as " the Bishop (or such as he shall appoint) shall, by 
his discretion, appose them in." The words " or lay- 
ing on of hands" were added at the Bampton Court 
Conference (A.D. 1604). The title was finally altered 
into its present form in the Sealed Books. 

The Preface is peculiar to the English Ritual. It 
is an abbreviation of one found in both the Books of 
Edward VI., and which was really what the name 
imports. The rubric directing it to be read as a 
portion of the Service dates from the Sealed Books. 
In both of Edward VI. Books the closing sentence 
reads thus : " as they by their own mouth and con- 
fession have assented unto." The Children had 
promised previously at Baptism, but by the "mouth" 
of their Godparents. 



THE BISHOP'S QUESTION, THE ANSWER, 
THE VERSICLES. AND PRAYER. 

The Bishop's question, and the answer of the Can- 
didates are also peculiar to our own Prayer-Book. 
They were inserted for the firist time in the Sealed 
Books. (Compare Josh. xxiv. 22.) 

In the Salisbury Manual the OflBce commenced 
with the Versicles and Responses, except that the last 
pair consisted of the salutation " The Lord be with 
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you, And with thy spirit." The First Book of Edwartl 
VI. followed the ancient example, but the Second 
Book substituted "Lord hear," &c., as at present. The 
first Yersicle and B.esponse are a quotation from P& 
exxiv. 8, the second from Ps. cxiii. 2, the third from 
Ps. cii. 1. 

The prayer which follows is found in the Sacra- 
mentaries of Gelasius and Gregory, and is certainly 
as old as A.D. 494. We learn, from these Sacramen- 
taries, and from one of Leofric's, Bishop of Exeter, that 
the Bishop, while reciting it, extended his upraised 
hands over those who were to be confirmed. The 
prayer, as given in the First Book of Edward VI., 
was a close translation of the original and retained, 
with a slight variation of language, its " Send down 
from heaven — upon them Thy Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter," but changed the order of the " manifold gifts." 
The present wording, "Strengthen them," &c., was 
introduced in the Second Book. 

The use of this prayer follows the example of the 
Apostles, recorded in Acts viii. 15-17, and is in 
accordance with the ancient view of Confirmation as 
the Confirmation or strengthening by spiritual gifts 
of those who received it, rather than the Confirma- 
tion by them of their Baptismal vows. The sevenfold 
gifts are those named in Isa. xi. 2-3, with the addition 
of the " spirit of true godliness." The inward and 
spiritual grace already bestowed in Baptism is made 
the plea for the further bestowal of the " diversity of 
gifts" of the Holy Spirit. 

By water y in the First Book of Edward VI., " of 
water ;" the Comforter, literally the Paraclete (S. John 
xiv. 16, "another Paraclete," also, S. John xv. 26), 
the word conveys the meaning of "Advocate" (Bom. 
viii. 26), and also of one who consoles or comforts by 
counsel or aid. The translation, "Comforter," is 
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retained from Wicliffe's Bible, whose use of the word 
^comfort" often implies "strengthen" (Compare the 
words '* fort," " fortress," '* fortify," to " comfort you,'' 
literally strengthen, 1 Thes. iii. 2) ; manifold, in the 
original, " sevenfold," the number symbolical of com- 
pleteness; vdsdoni, the power of applying general 
principles to particular cases, spiritual prudence ; 
UTider standing, the power of spiritual perception; 
counsel, deliberation, leading to right action ; ghostly 
strength, spiritual strength to pursue the course 
determined upon ; hnrndedge, understanding what 
the will of the Lord is (Eph, v. 17), " knowledge of 
His will" (Col. i. 9), which becomes the moving 
principle of, true godliness (original piety), that is, of 
the religious life ; holy /ear, reverence. 



THE ACT OF CONFIRMATION, THE SALUTATION, 

AND LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Salisbury 'Manual, which the First Book of 
Edward VI. follows (except in the employment of 
*' chrism"), directed the Bishop to recite an appro- 
priate prayer, and then to make the sign of the Cross 
upon the foreheads of those who came to be confirmed, 
and to lay his hands upon their heads, saying, " I sign 
thee with the sign of the Cross, and lay my hand 
upon thee : in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." The Second 
Book altered this to " Defend, O Lord," &c., as at 
present. The alternative, "this thy servant," was. 
added in the Sealed Books. It was anciently the 
practice for the Bishop to address the persons con- 
firmed by their Christian name before adding ** I sign 
thee," &c. 

The language of the Bishop's benediction, "that he 
nay continue," and, " daily increase," ''until he come/^ 

n2 
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is in accordance with that of the Baptismal Service, 
" may ever remain/' " continue Christ's faithful soldier 
and servant unto his life's CDd," " lead the rest of his 
life according to this beginning," and with that of the 
Catechism; "continue in the same unto my life's 
end," and with that also of the Preface to this Office, 
"evermore endeavour themselves." The new life must 
be evidenced by growth and progress. Forgiveness 
must be followed by holiness (Eph. iv. 24, 2 Cor. vi. 
18, vii. 1, Heb. xii. 14, 1 Thess. v. 23, 2 Thees. ii. 13, 
Phil. ii. 12-13). 

The First Book of Edward V^I. followed the Sarum 
Manual in adding here the " Salutation" in the form 
of " The peace of the Lord abide with you.'' AnsiveVy 
** And with thy spirit." The Second Book omitted 
it. The Salutation was at one time accompanied by 
a slight blow upon the cheek from the Bishop's hand^ 
which was supposed to symbolize the endurance of 
shame for Christ's sake. It has, however, been sug- 
gested that the similar ceremony with which a slave 
received his freedom among the Romans aflforded a 
pattern for the action. 

The Lord's Prayer was not inserted into the Office 
until after the Savoy Conference. 



THE COLLECTS AND BENEDICTION. 

The first Collect bears but a very slight reseinblance 
to the one which occupies a similar position in the 
Salisbury Manual. It seems to have been suggested 
by one in Hermann's Confirmation Office, and differs 
from the one given in the Fii-st Book of Edward AT[. 
by some verbal changes only. 

After a reference to Apostolic example, it prays^ 
that the hand of God may guide His children, that 
the Holy Spirit may ever dwell in them, and that, led' 
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in knowledge and obedience, they may filially obtain 
everlasting life. 

The second Collect was not added until after the 
Savoy Conference. It is taken from the Sacra-^ 
mentary of Gregory. 

As used here it is a prayer for the sanctificatipn 
both of the hearts (souls and spirits, 1 Pet iii. 15) 
and bodies (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20) of those who have just 
been confirmed, beseeching that they may be preserved 
both in body and soul in this world, and in that to 
come (Rom. viii. 11, 1 Cor. xv. 44-49). 

The final blessing is the same as that in the 
Salisbury Ofl&ce, from which it was copied into the 
Books of Edward VI. It diflPers from the one in the 
Order for Holy Commimion by using "upon" instead 
of "amongst," and "for ever" instead of "always." 



THE CLOSING RUBRIC. 

The Salisbury Office forbade the admittance to the 
Holy Communion of any (except at the point , of 
death) who had not been confirmed, or else reasonably 
hindered from receiving Confirmation. This was 
abbreviated in the First Book of Edward VI. into 
*' And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion until such time as he be confirmed.** In the 
Second Book the rubric ran " until such time as he 
can say the Catechism and be confirmed." The 
present rubric is a return to that of the First Book, 
with the addition of " or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed." A readiness of mind is to be accepted 
when compliance with usual requirements is im- 
possible (2 Cor. viii. 12). 
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THE FORM OF SOLEMNIZATION OF 

MATRIMONY. 

The Christian Church has ever connected the 
entering into " the holy estate of Matrimony " with 
a religious Service. Marriages were forbidden in the 
fourth Century during Lent, and in the eleventh 
during some other of the Church's Seasons. Custom 
still largely recognises the Lenten prohibition. A 
preliminary Service, which was called the Espousals, 
anciently preceded the actual Marriage by a varying 
and indefinite period. It was the public recognitioii 
of a Marriage-Contract which was to be carried out 
at some future period. It is now merged into the 
Marriage Service, but is represented by that portion 
of the Ceremony which contains the questions, 
" Wilt thou," &c., and the answers, " I will.^' It also 
included as a part of the plighting of the troth, 
*' the giving and r«ceiving of a Ring," which now 
follows after the Marriage-Contract. 

The Addresses which respectively commence and 
close the Service were introduced in the First Book 
of Edward VI. The opening sentence of the Intro- 
ductory Address appears to have been copied from 
the Salisbury Manual, as does also the closing one, 
" Therefore if any man," &c. The intervening por- 
tion probably owes its origin to Hermann's " Consul- 
tation," and to k Laski's Service-Book. The Address, 
" I require and charge you both," &c., is very similar 
to one in the Salisbury Manual which the priest was 
directed to deliver in the mother-tongue. The York 
Manual went further, and supplied him with the 
precise words in which he was to warn the " persons 
that shall be married," if they knew of any "lawful 
lettying why that ye may not be wedded togyder at 
thys tyme. Say it nowe, or we do any more to 
this matter." 
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The words which form the actual Marriage Service 
are very closely copied from the Salisbury Manual. 
Thef, Ring was anciently placed upon the thumb of 
the bride at the words, " In the Name of the Father," 
upon the second finger at " and of the Son," upon 
the third finger at "and of the Holy Ghost," and 
was finally placed and left upon the fourth at the 
*^Amen." The prayer, "0 Eternal God," &c., is 
composed out of two, which in the Salisbury Manual 
formed the Benediction of the Ring. The same 
Manual directed that gold and silver should be given 
together with the Ring, and the First Book of 
Edward VI. contained a rubric to the same effect. 
The Second Book omitted any mention of the gold 
and silver given to the bride, and substituted " the 
accustomed duty to the Priest and Clerk." It also 
omitted an allusion to the betrothal of Rebecca to 
Isaac by the gift of " bracelets and jewels of gold," 
which in the prayer preceded the words " lived faith- 
fully together." The Service of the Greek Church 
makes reference to Abraham and Sarah, as well as 
to Isaac and Rebecca. 

The "joining of hands," the quotation of our 
Lord's words (S. Matt. xix. 6), and the Declaration to 
the people, "Forasmuch as," &c., are copied from 
Hermann's "Consultation," and the Benediction 
which follows is slightly altered from one found in 
the Manuals both of Salisbury and York. 

The portion of the Service which follows closely 
resembles that in the Salisbury Manual. The Second 
Book of Edward VI., however, in the prayer com- 
mencing " O God of Abraham," &c., substituted the 
words " as thou didst send thy blessing upon Abraham 
and Sarah," in place of an allusion to the Apocry- 
phal history of Tobias and Sara. The two prayers, 
" O merciful Lord," &c., and " O God who," &c., are 
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taken from the Mass which in the Salisbury Manual 
concludes the Marriage Service. The final blessing 
is taken from the same Manual. In the First Bo^l 
of Edward VI. it was accompanied by the use of the 
sign of the Cross, which was omitted in the Second 
Book. Both Books of Edward VI. directed that 
there should be a Sermon after the Gospel in the 
Administration of the Holy Communion which fol- 
lowed the Marriage Service, "or if there be no 
Sermon the minister shall read this that foUoweth," 
that is, the Address which (composed in 1549) is now 
placed after the Blessing. The present rubric, 
"After which,'' &c., was inserted in the Sealed 
Books. 

Banna, proclamation, a public notice (Compare 
"to be under a ban"). The custom of publishing 
the Banns of Marriage thrice has existed in the 
English Church for six centuries ; Wilt ihou, &c., art 
thou willing to, &c. ; death us do paH, until the last 
Revision this was " death us depart," that is, divide ; 
I pligkt, dc, I pledge thee my solemn promise; 
worship, honour, reverence. 



THE ORDER FOR THE VISITATION OP 

THE SICK. 

Our Lord included the visitation of the sick among 
the works of mercy which He would account as done 
unto Himself (S. Matt. xxiv. 36), and it has been the 
custom from Primitive Times that the Ministers of 
the Church should visit her members in their sick- 
ness. Forms of great antiquity for use on such 
occasions have come down to us: the one in our 
Prayer Book closely follows that given in the Manuals 
of Salisbury and York. The directioD, however, that 
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the Priest and Clerks should go in procession to the 
hoase of the sick person, reciting on their way the 
seven Penitential Psalms, and the Anthem "Re- 
member not, Lord/' &c., has been omitted. The 
sixty-seventh Canon (a.d. 1603) directs that a 
Minister who is ;* no preacher " should use this form 
of Service in visiting the sick, but, "if he be a 
preacher," he may "instruct and comfort them in 
their distress," " as he shall think most needful and 
convenient." 

Apostolical authority also can be adduced for the 
visitation of the sick. S. James (ch. v. 14) bids the 
fiick person to call for the Elders of the Church, who 
are to pray over him, and to anoint him with oil. The 
Boman Church seeks to support from these words her 
practice of Extreme Unction. The Twelve, when 
sent forth two and two by our Lord, " anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them " (S. Mark 
vi. 13), and this passage, whether the oil was used as 
a token of comfort (Isa. Ixi. 3), or as a sign that they 
derived their power from Him Who was the Anointed 
One, fixes the meaning and application of the passage 
in S. James. The thing there in view .is a temporal 
and bodily healing through a miraculous cure. The 
oil was an external aid to weak faith (Compare 
S. Mark viii. 23). The prayer of faith had reference 
to the saving of the life of the sick (S. Mark iii. 4) 
so that his sickness should not be unto death (Heb. v. 
7), but that the Lord should "raise him up," and 
that his sins, of which sickness is one of the types 
4nd fruits (Isa. xxxiii. 24, S. Matt. viii. 17, S. John v. 
14), should be forgiven him. S. James directs the 
employment of Unction with a view to bodily cure, 
and at a time when recovery is yet possible. The 
modem Church of Rome supposes. Extreme Unction 
to convey a spiritual benefit, and only administers it 
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when all hope is over. The Roman theologian 
Caietan (the Papal Legate before whom Luther was 
cited to appear at Augsburg) comments however on 

S, James' words as follows, " Neither does this 

saying (of S. James) speak of the Sacramental 
anointing of Extreme Unction, but rather of the 
Unction which the Lord Jesus appointed — in the 
case of the sick. For the text does not say ' is any- 
one sick unto death T but absolutely, ' is any one 
sick V and declares the effect to be the healing of the 
sick — ^whereas Extreme Unction is only given at the 
point of death.'* The Cardinars teaching is never- 
theless heretical according to the decree of the 
Council of Trent, which says, " If any shall say that 
the rite and usage of Extreme Unction, which the 
holy Soman Church observes, is contrary to the 
sentence of the blessed apostle James, let him be 
accursed," and an authoritative note upon the passage 
in the Rhemish Version says, " See here a plain 
warrant of Scripture for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction.'' 

In the Greek Church this rite is called the Office 
of the Holy Oil, and is used with a view to the 
recovery of the sick. The direction in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gregory was, " Let the sick be most 
anointed when there is the most pain." The First 
Book of Edward VI. retained the ceremony of 
anointing the sick person with oil " upon the fore- 
head or breast only, making the sign of the Cross ;" 
the Second Book omitted it. 

The first Prayer is an altered and abbreviated 
translation of the last of nine Collects found in this 
Office in the Salisbury Manual, " Keep him in per- 
petual peace," ran in the original, " Send an Angel of 
peace, who may keep him and this house in perpetual 
peace." The Prayer following, "Hear us. Almighty," 
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Ac., formed the third of the series of nine Collects, 
It retained in the First Book of Edward VI. an 
allusion to "Thobie and Sara" which the Second 
Book omitted, and to Peter's wife's mother (men- 
tioned in a prayer in the Greek office), and to " the 
captain's servant," both of which were removed in 
the Sealed Books. The omission of the one passage 
may have arisen from its reference to an Apochiyphal 
History, of the others from their implying an expecta- 
tion of the exercise of miraculous power. 

Grieved, in bodily pain. The word was not at this 
time restricted to mental sutfering (" the grief of a 
wound." — ^Hen. IV., Part i.. Act v., sc. 1.) 

The Exhortation to the sick person is suggested 
by one in the Salisbury Manual, in which he i» 
bidden " because thou art about to go the way of all 
flesh, be firm in the faith," and is told that, " if thou 
dost wish to be saved, before all things it is necessary 
thou shouldest hold the Catholic Faith." Our 
present Office rehearses the Apostles' Creed, but the 
Creed in the Salisbury Manual employs phrases 
taken both from the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
and consists of fourteen articles, seven of which 
refer to the Holy Trinity, and seven to our Lord's 
ittanhood. The present rubric, "Then shall the 
minister examine," &c., replaces an exhortation 
founded upon 1 Cor. xiii. 

A rubric in the First Book of Edward VI. directs 
that the form of Absolution here given, "shall be 
used in all private confessions," and that the Priest 
shall absolve "after this form," which the Second 
Book altered into " after this sort.'^ The indicative 
form, " I absolve thee," was not used until the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. The ancient form for the 
absolution of the dying occurs in the Prayer follow- 
ing, " O, most merciful God," &c., and is thirteen 
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hundred years old, being found in the Sacramentaiy 
of Gelasius. 

The Antiphon after the sixty-first Psalm, which 
applies the language of the Psalmist to Our Lord; 
" O Saviour," &c., is the only Antiphon retained in the 
Prayer Book. The first Benediction, " The Almighty," 
&c., (though it bears some resemblance to a Collect 
in the Sacramentary of Gelasius), is peculiar to the 
English ofiice. The second Benediction (Num. vi. 
24-26) is also used in a Gallican Mass for Easter. 
The four additional Prayers were subjoined to the 
Service in the Sealed Books. 



THE COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 

It was the custom in Primitive Times to carry a 
portion of the Consecrated Elements, reserved for 
that purpose, to such as were unable through sickness, 
or imprisonment on account of the Faith, to attend 
the Celebratiojx of the Eucharist in the Church. It 
was further held to be allowable, in cases of urgent 
necessity, not only to Administer, but to Consecrate 
in private. In the First Book of Edward VL, the 
Priest is directed " so soon as he conveniently may 
after the open Communion ended in the Church," to 
« go and minister " the portion " of the Sacrament of 
the body and blood," which he had been permitted 
to reserve, " first to those that are appointed to com- 
municate with the sick and last of all to the 

sick person himself" But before the distribution of 
the already Consecrated Elements, a Service was to 
be used consisting of the General Confession, the 
Absolution, and the Comfortable Sentences of 
Scripture, concluding, " after the Communion ended/' 
with the Collect, " Almighty and overliving God," &a 
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But if there was no " open Communion '' on the 
day when the necessity arose, then the Curate was to 
''visit the sick person afore noon/' "and hsiving a 

convenient place in the sick man's house with 

all things necessaiy for the same/' " to celebrate the 
holy Communion after such form and sort as here- 
after is appointed." This " form " consisted of an 
Introit, the Lesser Litany; Salutation, Epistle (HeK 
xii. 5), Gospel (S. John v. 24), the Salutation again,, 
the Surauvi Corda, and thence ''unto the end of the 
Canon." If other sick persons were to be visited 
upon the same day for the same purpose, the Curate 
was to reserve a portion of the Consecrated Elements, 
at the first of the private Celebrations, and proceed ^ 
in the subsequent Administrations in the same 
manner as he was directed to do after an "open 
Communion." 

The Service in the Second Book of Edward VL is tie 
same as the one which we have at present, the rubrics 
were slightly modified in the Sealed Books. The 
one commencing " But if a Tnan" &c., dates from> 
the First Book of Edward VL, and is founded on a- 
rubric occurring in the Office of Extreme Unction, 
in the Salisbury Manual. In the rubric in that 
Office the Priest was directed, under certain specified 
circumstances, to say to the sick man, " Brother, in 
this case true faith and good-will suffice thee, believe 
only, and thou bast eaten/' The concluding words, 
are probably adopted from S. Augustine's comment 
on S. John xxvii. 9, which ends with the sentence,. 
" Believe, and thou hast eaten." 
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THE ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF THE 

DEAD. 

The Primitive Church was careful as to the Burial 
of the Dead. It is uncertain whether the " devout 
men " (Acts viii. 2) who buried S. Stephen weye 
Jews or Christians, the *' great lamentation over 
him " was seemingly somewhat of a Jewish character 
(S. Mark v. 38), and contrasts with the greater calm- 
ness shewn at a later period in the case of Dorcas 
(Acts ix. 37). It has been supposed that certain, 
probably the younger, members of the Christiaii 
community undertook the charge of burials (Acts v. 
6-10, ix. 37), which universally displaced the custom 
of Burning (" Cremation ") so soon as the influence 
of Christianity was felt in the Roman Empire. The 
body of Dorcas may possibly have been carried to 
the place set apart for Christian Worship, the usual 
^ Upper Room " (Acts i. 13, xx. 8). In any case the 
fwactice of watching the dead during the interval 
between the death and the burial was a very early 
one. The time was occupied in the singing and 
reading of Psalms and Lessons. Hence the origin in 
the Western Church, in later times, of several 
separate Offices. The Commemoration was a Service 
carried on at the house where the dead Body lay, the 
Mass for the, Dead was celebrated the day before the 
Burial (the Eastern Church, however, has never in 
aoy way connected the Celebration of the Eucharist 
with a Funeral). The Vigils, or Office for the Dead, 
formed a part of the Mattins or Vespers preceding 
the Burial. The Bximal proper was a distinct Office. 
It may be remarked that " Requiem" the first word 
of the Anthem in the Mass, and " Dirige'' (noAv 
corrupted and contracted into Dirge), the first of the 
one in the Vigils, have each secured a place in the 
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English Language. A possible surviviil of Primitive 
practice yet perhaps lingers in some parts of the 
North of England in the custom of the funeral party 
singing hymns whiJe on their way to the Church. 
The Directory of Public Worship, which was drawn 
up A.D. 1644, to supersede the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, ordered that the dead should be 
buried without any religious ceremony of any des- 
cription whatever. 

The ritual of the Church of England follows 
ancient usage in ordering the "Priest and Clerks" 
after "meeting the Corpse at the entrance of the 
Churchyard " to go " before it either into the Church 
or toward the Grave," saying or singing certain 
passages of Scripture. The passage' taken from 
S. John xi. 25-6 formed an Antiphon in the Burial 
Offi.ce, that from Job xix. 25-7 was a Versicle and 
Response in the Vigils, the last one, a combination of 
1 Tim. vi. 7, with Job i. xxi, was inserted in the First 
Book of Edward VI. 



THE SERVICE IN THE CHURCH, THE PSALMS 

AND LESSON. 

The Mediaeval Offices employed many of the 
Psalms. The First Book of Edward VI. made use of 
three, Pss. cxvi., cxxxix., cxlvi. The Second Book 
entirely omitted the Psalms. The two now used 
were inserted in the Sealed Books, but are not found 
in the ancient selections. A portion of the present 
Lesson was read as the Epistle in the Mass for the 
Dead, 
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' THE SERVICE AT THE GRAVE. . 

The passage commencing " Man that is bom," &c./ 
formed part of a Lesson in the Vigils, The subse- 
quent portion, " In the midst," &c. (which was not 
arranged in paragraphs before the Sealed Books) 
is an adaptation of a Lenten Anthem sung at 
Compline. It was composed by Notker, a monk of 
S. Gall in the ninth century, after he had watched 
some perilous occupation being carried on amongst 
the precipices, or, as some say, some workmen en- 
gaged in building a bridge over a frightful chasm. 

The form of words with which the Body is com- 
mitted to the ground is partly taken from the 
Salisbury Manual and partly from Hermann's " Con-- 
sultation." The practice of thrice casting earth upon 
a dead body is an ancient one ; the Romans believed 
that the neglect of it had an unfavourable effect 
upon the departed in the imseen world. The Rubric 
in the First Book of Edward VI. directed that the 
Priest should himself cast the earth, in the Second 
Book it was altered to its present form. In the 
Eastern Church, the Priest while reciting Ps. xxiv. 1 
sprinkles the dust cross-wise, as also subsequently 
ashes from the censer (Gen. xviii. 27). The word 
"the" was inserted before "Resurrection" in the 
Sealed Books (S. John xi. 24). This Article of the 
Catholic Faith, that " all , men shall rise again with 
their bodies " is affirmed even over the open Grave,' 
" looking for the resurrection of the body " (See 
Burial of their Dead at Sea). In the Sarum Office, 
S. John xi. 25-6 was sung at this point as an Anthem. 
The First Book of Edward VI. allowed the Psalms 
and Lesson, " with other suffrages following," to be 
read in the Church, after the Burial. The passage 
Rev. xiv. 13, formed the Epistle in the Mass for trie 
Dead, and also an Antipbon in the Viffils, The 
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opening sentence of the first Prayer, " Almighty- 



felicity/* is taken from the Sarum Bv/rial Ojfflce. 
The remainder of the Prayer, together with the 
Collect following it, is taken from the First Book of 
Edward VI. The Collect occurred in the Communion 
Office for Burials, hence its name. "The Grace," 
&c., was added in the Sealed Books. 



THE THANKSGIVING OF WOMEN AFTER 
CHILDBIRTH, COMMONLY CALLED THE 
CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

The use of a Sei-vice of this character (following 
probably the example of the Jewish Rites, S. Luke 
ii. 22) is of great antiquity, and is common to both 
East and West. The existing Service diflfers but 
little from the one contained in the Sarum Manual, 
except in having a short opening Address prefixed, 
and in replacing Pss. cxxi. and cxxviii. by Pss. cxvi. 
and cxxvii. The rubric specifies neither the time 
nor the precise place for its use, nor does it indicate 
its connection with any other Service. The words 
*' decently apparelled " are thought to refer to the old 
custom of wearing a veil on such an occasion. The 
Sarum Manual directed the woman to kneel at the 
Church-door, the First Book of Edward VI. ordered, 
" nigh unto the quire-door," the Second Book " nigh 
unto the place where the table standeth." This 
position seems to be contemplated in the present 
rubric, which dates from the Sealed Books, in the 
expression "some convenient place, as hath been 
accustomed." So far as regards its connection with 
other Offices, the concluding rubric seems to indicate 
that this Service should precede the Communion 
Office. Bishop Wren (died A.D. 1667), in his M.S. 
suggestions for various alterations, would have had 
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the rubric run thus, "The woman decently veiled, 
shall at the beginning of the Communion Service 
be appointed where to kneel, not far from the Holy 
Table; at which the Priest, standing, shall thus 
direct his speech to her." The absence of any 
definite direction has given rise to differing customs. 



A COMMINATION, 

OR DENOUNCING OF GOD'S ANGER AND JUDGMENTS 

AGAINST SINNERS. 

This Service is apparently a survival in a modified 
form of the practice of performing Public Penance, 
which died out some time previous to the twelfth 
Century. The Offices of the Greek Church do not 
contain any Service of a similar nature. It probably 
derives its name from the Latin' Conirriinatio, a 
threatening, as applicable to " the great indignation 
of God against sinners." Its Title in the First Book 
of Edward VI. was, " The first Day of Lent, com- 
monly called Ash- Wednesday," in the Second Book 
*^A Commination against sinners, with certain 
prayers to be used at divers times in the year." The 
characteristic of the Service is, that apart from its 
Comminatory and Homiletic portion, it is wholly 
Supplicatory. The words " Reading Pew " were 
introduced into the rubric in the Sealed Books. The 
Sacramentary of Gelasius contains the mediaeval 
form of Service as follows — a Sermon, but this was to 
be optional (the Sarum Missal directs that it should 
be on Penitence), the Seven Penitential Psalms, an 
Anthem, the Lesser Litany, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Versicles. 

"The general sentences of God's anger arising 
against impenitent sinners" bear a resemblance to 
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the " Greater Excommunication," a lengthy declara- 
tion of general curses, formerly read three or four 
times in the year, as Bucer wished this Service to be 
(hence the insertion in the rubric of " and at divers 
times"). The Prayer in the present Service "O 
Lord, we beseech," &c., is found in the Sacramentary 
of Gelasius, and in the Benediction of the Ashes in 
the Sarum Missal. The following one is of mediaeval 
origin. The Supplication which follows (called an 
Anthem in the First Book of Edward VI.) is formed 
out of various Anthems placed at the close of the 
Service in the Sarum Missal. Its last sentence, 
'* Through the merits," &c., was added in the Sealed 
Books, as was also the Jewish Priestly Benediction 
(cast into a precatory form), with which the Service 
closes. 

Godly disdpliTie, such persons as became public 
penitents passed through the following classes and 
were ranked. First, as Mourners, or rather Candidates 
for Penance, these at first lay prostrate in the Church 
porch, but after a season were permitted to enter the 
Church, and became. Secondly, Hearers, that is of the 
Scriptures and Sermons, but were still excluded from 
the Prayers. When permitted to join in certain 
prayers applicable to themselves they were, Thirdly, 
allowed to enter the Nave as Kneelers, after which 
they became, Fourthly, Standers, having permission 
to approach the altar, but not to receive the Eucharist. 
Re-admission to all Church privileges followed. The 
progress through these several stages sometimes occu- 
pied many years ; open penance, punishment openly 
borne with the objeci of restoration to Church 
Ordinances. Penance also bore the signification at 
times of " penitence," or " repentance." 
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APPENDIX A. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE OFFICES FOR THE 
"HOURS" ON THE STRUCTURE OF MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER. 



MORNING PRAYER. 

Mattins. — ^The first Lord's Prayer. — The Versicles, 
and Doxology. — The Venite. — The Psalms. — The 
First Lesson. — The Te Deum (Sunday Mattins). — 
The Athanasian Creed. 

Lauds. — The Psalms. — The Benedidte (Sunday 
Lauds). — The Second Lesson, taken out of the New 
Testament. — The Benedictus. — The Jubilate (Sunday 
Lauds). — The first Collect, of the Day. — ^The second 
Collect, for Peace. 

Prime. — A Confession and Absolution (transferred 
by Cardinal Quignon to the opening of the Mattins 
Office). — The Apostles' Creed. — ^The Lesser Litany. — 
The second Lord's Prayer. — The third Collect, for 
Grace. — 'The Versicles and Responses. — A Benedic- 
tion. 



EVENING PRAYER. 

Mattins. — ^The Versicles. 

Lauds. — ^The Deus Misereatur, — ^The second Col- 
lect, for Peace. 

Vespers. — ^The Lord's Prayer. — ^The Psalms. — ^The 
First Lesson. — ^The Magnificat — The Lesser Litany. 
— ^The Versicles and Responses. — ^The first Collect, of 
the Day. — The second Collect, for Peace. 
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Compline. — ^A Confession and Absolution. — ^The 
Psalms. — ^The Second Lesson. — The Nvmo DvmiUU: 
—The Apostles' Creed.— The Lord's Prayer.— The 
third Collect, for Aid. — A Benediction. 



APPENDIX B. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE "SACRAMENTABIES" AND 
OF THE "SERVICE-BOOKS" OF THE FOREIGN 
REFORMERS UPON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 



PORTIONS TAKEN, EITHER WHOLLY OR IN PART, 
FROM THE SACRAMENTARY OF GELASIUS. 

The second Collect, for Peace, at Morning Prayer.-— 
The third Collect, for Grace (a resemblance only), at 
Morning Prayer. — A Prayer for the Clergy and 
people, at Morning and Evening Prayer. — The second 
Collect at Evening Prayer. — The third Collect, for 
Aid, at Evening Prayer. — The Proper Preface upon 
Christmas-Day (an adaptatipn). — The Proper Preface 
for Easter-Day. — ^The Proper Preface for Trinity- 
Sunday. — The first of the Collects to be said after the 
Offertory when there is no Communion, "Assist us 
mercifully," fee. — The first Pray^er in the Order of 
Confirmation, " Almighty and everliving," &c. — ^The 
Prayer in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, 
**0 most merciful God," &c. — ^The Prayer in the 
Commination Service, " Lord, we beseech thee," &c. 



FROM THE SACRAMENTARY, OF GREGORY. _, 

The second Collect, for Grace, at Morning Prayer.^— 
The last Prayer in the Litany.— The Prayer for. faw; 
Weather (a resemblance). — The Prayer in time of 
War (a partial resemblance).-— A Prayer that may be 
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said, &c., " O God whose nature," &c. — The Collect 
for Purity, " Almighty God, unto whom," &c. (pro- 
bably). — The Proper Preface upon Ascension-Day. — 
The second and sixth of the Collects to be said after 
the OflFertoiy when there is no Communion, **0 
Almighty Lord," &c., " Prevent us, O Lord," &c. ; the 
former also employed in the Order of Confirmation. — 
The second Prayer in the Ministration of Public 
Baptism, " Almighty and immortal," &c. 



FROM HERMANN'S "CONSULTATION." 
The first Exhortation in the Order of the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper, "Dearly beloved — I 
purpose," &c. (in substance). — ^The general Confession 
in the same (partially). — The Absolution following it 
(the opening portion). — The introducing of the 
"Comfortable Words." — ^The Thanksgiving Prayer, 
** Almighty and everliving," &c. (partially). — The first 
Prayer in the Ministration of Public Baptism of 
Infants, "Almighty and everlasting," &c. — The 
Exhortation on the Gospel, and the Collect following 
it in the same, " Almighty — ^heavenly Father," &c. — 
The Address to the Godfathers and Godmothers (a 
resemblance). — The Collect in the Confirmation Ser- 
vice following the Lord's Prayer, "Almighty and 
everliving," &c. — The opening Address in tibe Form 
of Solemnization of Matrimony. — The Declaration in 
the same, " Forasmuch as," &c. 



FROM PULLAIN'S SERVICE-BOOK. 

Some expressions in the Exhortations at Morning 
and Evening Prayer. — ^Probably the introduction of 
the Ten Commandments into the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper. 
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APPENDIX C. 



THE SOURCES OF THE COLLECTS. 

The Sacramentary of Leo (a.d. 440) is denoted by 
the letter L, the Sacramentary of Gelasius (a,d. 492) 
by G, that of Gregory (a.d. 590) by 0. The Collects 
of the Reformation period (a.d. 1549), composed by 
Cranmer and his coadjutors, are distinguished by the 
letter C, and those of the period of the Savoy Con- 
ference (a.d. 1661)> which were the work of Cosin and 
the committee of which he was president, by C. 

The same lettering applies to notes of alterations, 
insertions, and omissions. 

Advent. — 1st Sunday, C. — 2nd Sunday, C. — 3rd 
Sunday, C. — 4th Sunday, G, "among us," inserted 
C, " in running — before us,'' inserted C. 

Christmas Day, C— S. Stephen's Day, (7. — 
S. John the Evangelist's Day, Ended, "may 
attain to thy everlasting gifts," G, altered to " may 
so walk," &c., C, — The Innocents' Day, G, but 
except the words "mortify and kill in us," much 
altered C. — ^The Circumcision, The central idea, 
" Grant — spirit," possibly adopted from G, but other- 
wise original, C. 

The Epiphany, G. — 1st Sunday after, G, — 2nd, 
(?, " Grant — to our times," altered to, *' all the days," 
&c., C. — 3rd, G, " in all our dangers and necessities," 
added, C. — 4th, As far as "stand upright," G, the 
remaining part new, C. — 5th, G. — 6th, C. 

Septuagesima, G, — Sexagesima, Ended " Merci- 
cifiilly grant — that by the protection of the Teacher 
of the Gentiles," G, omitted " and by thy power we," 
&5., inserted, C. — Quinquagesima, C. — Ash Wed- 
nesday, C. Lent. — 1st Sunday, C.— 2nd, G. — 3rd, 
G^.— 4th, G. — 5th, G. — 6th, G, much of the language 
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retained but cast into a diflferent mould, C. — Goo^ 
Friday, i., ; ii., G ; iiL, A compilation from Q by 
C— -Easter-Even, C, — Easter-Day, The first half 
G, the latter part Q, freely translated C. — 1st Sunday 
after, C. — 2nd, C. — 3rd, L. — 4th, (?, but the opening 
portion as far as to "sinful men," altered 0. — 5th> 
G. — ^Ascension-Day, Derived from G, by (?, "with 
him continually" inserted, C— Sunday after 
Ascension-Day, Modelled on an Antiphon for 
Ascension-Day, C. — ^Whit-Sunday, G, "in all 
things," " evermore," " holy," inserted C. (" In tiiie 
unity," &c., occurs here only in the Collects.) 

Trinity Sunday, (?, but, "we beseech thee that 
through the steadfastness of this faith we may be 
defended/' changed into two petitions, C, — 1st Sun- 
day after, G. — 2nd, G, expanded, (7.— rSrd, Ends in the 
original with " defended, through," &c., G, " and com- 
forted," added, C. — 4th, In the original " good things 
temporal," 0. — 5th, In the original, " that thy church 
may rejoice in tranquil devotion," L. — 6th, In the 
original, " invisible good things," G, probably altered, 
C— 7th, G, Freely translated, C— 8th, G, The earlier 
portion slightly altered, C. — 9th, L, The latter portiou 
altered, 0. — 10th, Derived from L, altered G, the 
close of L restored by C— lltli, G, " Mercifully — a 
measure of," substituted for, " multiply upon us," and 
"running to thy promises," changed into "running 
the way," &c., C. — 12th, The original outline; L, 
re-worded G, "who art always— -pray," inserted, C, a 
slight change at the close, C. — 13th, Originally ended, 
" Grant, we beseech thee, that we may run to thy 
promises without stumbling," L, Insertion and 
alteration, (7. — 14th, L. — 15th, G, Freely translated, 
C— 16th, G.— 17th, (?.— 18th, G, In the original, 
" to avoid the contagions of tl^e devil ;" " and mind/' 
inserted C, present shape, (7. — 19th, G, In the 
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original, "that the working of thy mercy," "and 
rule," C, present form, C, — 20th, G, Freely translated, 
C, a few verbal alterations, (7.— 21st, G. — 22nd, ff. — 
S3rd, G, In the original, " author of godliness — ^hear 
the godly prayers."— 24th, ff, " Grant this— Father," 
O. — 25th, 0, In the original, " that they more readily 
following after the fruit of thy divine work may 
receive of thy pity larger assistance." — S. Andrew's 
Day, Second Book of Edward VI., A.D. 1552. — S. 
Thomas, C. — Conversion of S. Paul, (?, "hast 
taught " in the original, followed by C. " hast caused 
— ^throughout," (7, " may follow," C, " may show — ^by 
following,'' C. — The Purification, 0, — S. Matthias, 
C. — The Annunciation, G. — S. Mark, C. — S. 
Philip and S. James, C, enlarged, 0. — S. Barnabas, 
C. — S. John the Baptist, " penance," C, " repent- 
ance/' C. — S. Peter, C. — S. James, C— S. Barthol- 
omew, The " Petition," 0, the *' Invocation," C. In 
the original, "to love that which he believed," "to 
love the Word," &c., G. — S. Matthew, C. — S. 
Michael, G, " by thy appointment," inserted, C. — S. 
S. Luke, C, " Evangelist," " the merits of," inserted, 
C. — S* Simon and S. Jude, C. — ^All Saints, C. 
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TABLE OF DATES. 



A.D. 

PUny Ill 

Jastin Martyr died 165 

Polycarp martyred 1 67 

Theophilus of Antioch ... 180 
Victor I., Bp. of Borne, 

died 201 

Irenseus martyred 202 

S.. Cyprian died 258 



A.D, 

Apostolical Constitutions 

(about) 300 

Council of Aries 314 

First General Council, at 

Nice 325 

Council of Laodicea 360 

Hilary, Bp. of Poitiers, 

died 367 
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APPHrDIGES. 



A.D. 

S. Athanasius died 373 

Second General Council, 

at Constantinople 381 

S. CyrUdied 386 

S. Ambrose, Bp. of Milan, 

died 397 

S. Chrysostom died 407 

S. Jerome died 420 

Pinal departure of the 

Romans from Britain.. 427 
Third General Council, 

at Ephesus 431 

Leo I., Bp, of Rome 440 

Fourth General Council, 

at Chalcedon 451 

Mamertus, Bp. of Vienne 467 
Sacramentary of Gelasius 492 

Council of vaison 629 

Council of Toledo 589 

Sacramentary of Gregory 690 
Augustine arrives at 

Thanet 597 

Council of Whitby 664 

Council of Friuli 736 

Council of Cloveshoo ... 748 
Schism between East and 

West 880 

MUiic'a Homilies 996 

Osmund, Bp. of Sarum.. 1085 

Synod of Aries 1260 

Wicliffedied 1384 

Council of Constance ... 1414 
Sarum Breviary revised.. 1516 

S ^dale's Bible 1526 
arshall's Primer 1530 

Quignon's Breviary 1536 

The Bishop's Book 1537 

Matthew's Bible 1537 

Hilsey's Primer 1639 

Cranmer's Bible 1539 



A.D. 

Sarum Use ^ain revised 1541 

The King's Book 1543 

Hermann's Consultation 1543 
Latin Translation of... 1545 
Council of Trent begins 1546 
Accession of Edward VL 1547 
First Book of Homilies.. 1547 
Hermann's Consultation 

(English) 1547 

Communion Office in 

English 1548 

First Prayer - Book of 

Edward ^n[ 1640 

PuUain's Liturgy 1651 

Second Prayer- Book of 

Edward VI 1552 

Ponet's Catechism 1553 

Edward VL died 1553 

Prayer-Bookof Elizabeth 1559 

Act of Uniformity 1559 

Nowell's Catechism 1563 

Second Book of Homilies 1664 

The Bishop's Bible 1668 

MUlenary Petition 1603 

Hampton Court Confer- 
ence 1604 

Authorised Version 1611 

Scotch Prayer-Book 1637 

Directory of Public Wor- 
ship 1645 

Savoy Conference 1661 

Act of Uniformity 1662 

Sealed Books issued 1662 

Calendar revised (new 

style) 1762 

Lectionary revised 1871 

Act of Uniformity 

amended 1872 

Revised New Testament 
published 1881 
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INDEX I. 



A. 



AbsolatioD, in Oommnnion Office, 

128 ; in Daily Prayer, 46 ; in 

Visitation of the Sick, 219. 
Access, Prayer of Hamble, 132. 
Address, Baptismal to people, 

147 ; to the Sponsors, 156. 
Addresses, before various Ser- 
. vices, 148. 

AdministratioD, Words of, 136. 
Adalts, Baptism of, 170. 
Advent, Season of, 30. 
JBlfric, Homilies of, 119 ; Sacra- 

mentary of, 141. 
Affasion. 151. 
AloQin. 109. 
AUdnia, 51. 
Alms, collection of, 120. 
Altar, 133. 

Alternate chanting, 53. 
Ambrose, S., 20, 53, 59. 
Amen, after the Prayer of Ck>n- 

seoration, 135; early use of, 

145 ; how printed, 44. 
Anabaptists, possible reference to, 

111 ; tenets of, 13. 
Anaphora, 106, 129. 
AngQlic Hymn, 140. 
Aa|(els, S. Michael and All, 37. 
Anicetus, 2ii. 
Anointing, at Baptism, 163: of 

the Sick, 217. 
Antiooh, 65, 100 ; Council of, 29. 
Antiphonary, 5. 
Antiphon, 110 ; in Visitation of 

ihe Sick, 220. 
Apocrypha, why bo called, 62. 
Apollinaris, heresy of, 87» 
Apoftle, the Epistle so called, 

112. 
Apostles' Creed, 64; origin of, 

65 ; structure of, 66. 
Apostolical Constitution!, 90, 160. 
Aquileia, Creed of, 66. 



Arians, pervert Doxology, 51. 
Arius, heresy of, 86, ll£ 
Aries, Council of, 28 ; Synod of, 

32. 
Ascension-Day, 31. 
Ash- Wednesday, 39 ; Commina* 

tion Service on, 226. 
Athanasian Creed, affirmations of, 

88 ; authorship oF, 86 ; explana* 

tion of, 87. 
Augustine, Archbp., 2, 22, 29. 
Augustine, S., 24, 48, 59, 112. 
Authorized Version, 57. 
Autun, Council of, 86. 
Auvergne, earthquakes in, 90. 

B. 

Banns, antiquity of, 216 ; publi* 
cation of, 118. 

Baptism, adult, 170; ancient 
seasons for, 145, 206 ; a burial 
in, 161, 166 ; a covenant made 
in, 173 ; form of, 162 ; infant, 
144, 198; into the Name of 
Josus, 162; inward grace of, 
197; of proselytes, 144, 167 j 
of John, 144, 161 ; matter in, 
151; private, 168; privileges 
in, 175; obligations of, 179; 
requirements in, 197; renun- 
ciations in. 156 ; tyi>e8 of, 150 ;. 
two parts in, 197. . 

Baptismal Office, divisions of, 
147 ; structure of. 146. 

Basil, S. , Liturgy of, 2, 78 ; alters 
the Doxology, 61 ; a prayer by. 
76. 

Baxter, form of Prayer by, 12. 

Becket, 32. 

Bede, Ven., 22. 

Bedes, Bidding of, 71. 

BenedicUe, 61. 

Benedict, 20. 
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INDEX. 



Benediction, in Communion 
Office, 141; in Order of Con- 
firmation. 213 ; of Matrimony, 
216 ; in Visitation of Sick, 220. 

Senedictus, 63. 

Beryllus, heresy of, 86. 

Bibles, English, 55-8. 

Bidding, of the Bedes, 71 ; 
Prayer. 71. 

Bishops' Bible, 57. 

Bishops, British, at Aries, 28; 
preaching, anciently assigned 
to, 118. 

Black-Letter Days, 18. 

Black Rubric. 142. 

Bona Cardinal, on withholding 
the Cup, 201. 

Bonner, Homilies of, 119. 

Book of Common Prayer, 1 ; 
revisions of, 10 ; sources of, 7. 

Book of Customs, 48. 

Bowing at the Name of Jesup, 66. 

Bread, tho Breaking of. 102 ; for 
Holy Communion, 142. 

Breviary, contents of, 5 ; mean- 
ing of name, 41 ; Quignon's, 7 ; 
Sarum, 7. 

British Church, ancient, 2. 

Bneer, iDfluence of, 10, 121, 152, 
161, 227. 

Burial of the Dead, 222 ; ancient 
Offices for, 222. 

C. 

Caerleon, Bp. of, at Aries, 28. 
Cuietan Cardinal, on Extreme 

Unction, 218. 
Calendar, 17; alterations made 

in, 18. 
Calvin, 9, 202. 
Candlemas, 34. 
Cannn, of the Mass. 106, 129, 

135 ; of Scripture, 62. 
Canonical Hours, 41. 
Cantate Domino, 32. 
Canticles, 61. 
Catechism, concluding part of, 

192; Nowifll's, 372; OveraU'f 

share in, 192 ; Ponet's, 172. 
Catechising, time for, 205. 
Catechumens, dismissal of, 104 ; 

making of, 146, 156. 



Ceremonies, 15. ' 

Chapters of the Bible, 55. 
Charles I., 77. 
Chrism, use of, 163. 
Chrisom, the, 163. 
Christmas-Day, 38. 
Christians, first so called, 100. 
Chrysostom, S-, Prayer of, 78. 
Church Militant, Prayer for, 121« 
Churching of Women, 225. 
Clement VII, 7. 
Clergy and people. Prayer for, 77. 
Cloveshoo, Council of, 3. 

Collects, for Aid, 85; in Order 
for Burial, 225 ; for the Day, 
73, 112; derivation of the 
word, 72; Ember, 98; for 
Grace, 75 ; after Offertory, 
141; for Peace, 74, 84; for 
Purity. 109; for the Queen, 
111; Sources of, 73, 231; 
structure of, 74. 

Comfortable Words, 128. 

Commandments, the Ten, divi- 
sion of, 182; explanation of, 
183-9 ; position in the Liturgy 
of, 110. 

Commination Service, 226. 

Commission of 1547, 8; at Ely 
House, 13. 

Communicants, preparation of, 
125. 

Communion Holy, first English 
Order of, 8, 123; Order of, 
102 ; in one kind, 201 ; names 
of, 102-5; Office of Edward 
VL, 107; of the Sick, 220; 
variable portion of, 112. 

Compline, 4L 

Conference, at Hampton Court, 
11, 100 ; at the Savoy, 12 ; at 
Whitby, 29. 

Confession, in Communion Office, 
127; in Daily Prayer, 43; 
secret^ 124. 

Confirmation, history of, 206; 
object of, 208. 

Consecration Prayer, in Baptis- 
mal office, 160 ; in Communion 
Office, 133. 

Constance, Council of, 201. 

Constantinople, Council of, 115. 
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OonstantiDopolitan Greed, 115; 

Litargy 2, 51. 
OoDanbatantiatioo, 202. 
Consultation, The, of HermaoD, 

9. 
CoDtents of the Prayer Book, 1. 
Oonvocation of 1640, 133. 
Corban, 187. 
Ooronation Service, 134. 
Cosin, Bp., 94, 98. 101, 113, 118. 
OouDcil of, Antioch, 29; Aries, 

28 ; AutuD, 86 ; Glovesboo, 3 ; 

GhiilcedoQ, 115 ; Constance, 

201 ; GoriRtantinople, 115 ; 

Epbesus, 115 ; Laodicea, 53 ; 

Lyons, 66; Nic»a, 115; Pla- 

centia. 98 ; Toledo, 115 ; Trent, 

201 ; VaijioD, 51. 
Ooverdale, 56. 
Oranmer, 56, 99. 
Creed, Ai>o8tIeH\ 64 ; Athanasian, 

85: Gonstantinopolitan, 115; 

Kicene, 114 ; recitation of in- 

audibly, 65; turning to the 

East at, 66. 
Cross, sign of in Baptism, 164, 
Cup, withheld from the laity, 201. 
Cyprian, S., 25, 48, 129. 

D. 

Daily Prayer, 40. 

Dates, Table of, 233. . 

Decalogue, 182. 

Deprecations in Litany, 92. 

JDeus Misereaturt 83, 

Directory of Publio Worship, 12. 

Docetse, heresy of, 87. 

Doctors, Foot Latin, 25. 

Doxology, antiquity of, 49; 
altered by the Arians 51 ; by 
a Basil, 51; the Great. 140; 
after the Lord's Prayer, 49. 

Dry Mass, abuse of, 142. 

E. 

East, taming to, 66. 
Edward YL, order of Oommanion 
of, 107 ; Prayer Books of, 8. 

^eyv^t & ^ypt)* i^« 

Eighteen Prayers, The, 47, ISL 
Elizabeth, Injunctions of 76; 
Prayer Book of, 10. 



Fly House, Commission at, 13. 

Ember Weeks, 98. 

English Use, 3. 

Ephesus, Council of, 115. 

Epiphany, 33. 

Epistles and Gospels, 112. 

Espousals, 214. 

Etienne B., 55. 

Eucharist, 103. 

Eutyches, heresy of, 87« 

Evangdiatarium, 5. 

Evensong, 80. 

Excommunication, 227. 

Exhortation, Baptismal on the 
Gospe], 153 ; to CommunioantSv 
125; before the Communion, 
123; to Sponsors, 166; in 
Visitation of the Sick, 219. 

Extreme Unction, 217 ; Cardinal 
Gaietan on, 218. 

F. 

Faith, profession of, 158; the 

test of, 114. 
Fald Stool, 91. 
Fast Days, 39. 
Feasts, Moveable, 27; Table of. 

3a-8. 
First day. of Lent, 89 ; of the 

Week, 186. 
Foreign Reformers, 10. 
Forms of Prayer, ScripturaL L 
Four Petitions in Baptumd 

Office, 160. 
Fullo, 115. 

G. 

Gallioan, Litargy, 2, 130; Psalter^ 

4. 
Gblasius, 201, 203 ; Sacramentary 

of, 6. 
Genevan Bible, 56. 
Gloria in Exc(Hsi», 140; Pafyrit 

50. 
God's Board, 107, 133. 
Godfathers and Godmothers, 157. 
Golden Number, 29. 
Good Friday, 39. 
Gospels, the, 74. 
Gospel in Jiaptismal Office, 153 ; 

in Communion Office, 112, 118». 
Gradual, 5. 
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Great Bibln, The, 56. 

Gregorian Tones, 20. 

Gregory the Great, 20; Sacra- 

xnentary of, 6. 
Gregory of Tours, 4. 
GrindaJ, Bp., 10. 
Ganning, Dr., d9. 

H. 

MdOel, 200. 

Hampton Court Conference, 11, 

100. 
Helena, the Empress, 21, 24. 
Henry Vin., 8. 
Heresies, some principal, 86-7. 
Hermann^s Consultation, 9. 
Hilary, Bp. of Aries, 59, 86. 
Hilary, Bp. of Poictiers, 59. 
Hilsey's Primer, 8. 
Holy Cross Day, 24; Invention 

of the, 21. 
Holy Days Minor, 19. 
Holy Scripture, the reading of, 

16, 
Holy Spirit, Invocation of The, 

134 ; Procession of The, 86, 89, 

115; sevenfold gifts of The, 

210. 
Homilies, early, 119; the two 

Books of, 118. 
Hooper, Bp., 133. 
Hours, influence of Canonical, 

228 ; names of the, 41. 
Humble Access, Prayer of, 132. 

I. 

•Immersion in Baptism, 163. 
Imposition of Hands, 208. 
Incarnation, results of The, 116, 

176. 
Infant Baptism, 144 ; arguments 

for, 154, 198. 
Innocents Day, 38. 
Intercessions in Litany, 93. 
Introit, 107. 

Invention of the Cross, 21. 
Invitation in Communion Office, 

126. 
Invitatories, 51. 
Invitatory Psalm, 51. 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit, 

134. 



Invocations in the Litany, 92 ; of 

the Saints, 91. 
IrenseuB, 8., 28. 

J. 

James, 1 , 11 

Jarops, S., Liturgy of, 103. 

Jerome, S. , 25 ; Leotionary o^ 

112 ; Psalter of, 4. 
Jerusalem, Liturgy of, 2. 
Jewell. Bp., 119. 
Jubilate Deo, 64. 
Justin Martyr, 45, 159. 

F. 

Kingdom of Heaven, 177. 

King Henry's PrimHr. 8. 

King's Bible, the, 57. 

Kiss of Poaoe, 126. 

Kneeling at Holy Communioii, 

136. 
Kyrie deison, 69, 90, 111. 



Lammas, 23. 
Langton Stephen, 55. 
Laodicsea, Council of, 53. 
Laski fl, Service Book of, 9, 136. 
Latin Doctors, Four, 25. 
Laud, Archbp., 99. 
Lauds, 41. 
Lectionary, of S. Jerome, 112 ; 

the New, 17. 
Lections, the, 5, 16. 
Lent, Season of, 39. 
Leofric, 110 ; Momily by, 42. 
Leo, Sacramentary of, 6. 
Leo III., 117. 
Lessons, Proper and Sunday, 16, 

54 ; Kevised Table of, 17 ; from 

both Testaments, 54. 
Litany, divisions of the, 92; 

Early Versions of the, 91; 

origin of the, 90 ; when to be 

read, 91. 
Litany, the Lesser, 69. 
Liturgies, Ancient, 2, 103. 
Liturgy, structure of, 106 ; used 

in a wide sense, 103. 
Lord's Dsy, 186. 
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tMitS't Prayer, 47; » forjn, 1; 
inaudibly recited, 48; iuter- 
cetBory chanioter of, 191 ; notes 
upon, 49 ; Doxology after, 49 ; 
what to be learnt from, 191. 

Lord*8 Snpper, 104 ; benefitfi of, 
203; inward part in, 202; 
outward part in, 200. 

Luther, 206. 

Lyons, Council of, 66. 

M. 

Macedonins, heresy of, 87, 115. 

MagnijUat, 81. 

Mamertus, 90. 

Manual, The, 5. 

Manual Acts, 108. 

Mark, S.. 34 ; Litany of, 90, 93. 

Marsbairs Primer, 8. 

Martyr, Peter, 10, 123. 

Mass, derivation of word, 104; 
Ordinary and Oanon of, 106, 
129. 

Matrimony, Solemnization of, 
214. 

Matthew, Thomas, 56. 

Mattins, 41, 79. 

Maundy Thursday, 39. 

Melancthon, 9. 

Millenary Petition, 11. 

Minister, 46. 

Minor Holy Days, 19. 

Missal, 5. 

Montanus, heresy of, 87. 

Morning Prayer, 40 ; how divis- 
ible, 41. 

Mysteries, The, 105. 

N. 

N. or M., 174. 

Name, Christian, 174; of the 

Holy Trinity, 161-2 ; of Jesus, 

bowing at, Q%, 
Nativity, Festival of the, 38. 
Nestorins, heresy of, 87. 
New Testament Kevised, 58. 
Nicsea, Council of, 115. 
Nicene Creed, 113 ; history of, 

115; notes upon, 115; B&p- 

tismal use of, 159. 
Nicetius, 59. 
Noctums, 41, 



Noetus, heresy of, 86. 
Nones, 41, 
Notker, 224. 

Now«»irs Catech^'sra, 172. 
Nunc DimiUxB, 82. 

O. 

O Sapientia, 27. 

Oath, lawfulness of, 184. 

Obedience, Vow of, 159. 

Oblation, Prayer of, 138. 

Oblations, 123. 

Obsecrations, in Litany, 93. 

Occasional Prayers, 96. 

Octaves of Festivals, 130. 

Offertory, 119 ; purpose of, 120. 

Oil, anointing with, 163, 206, 208. 

Old Latin Version, 4. 

Old Style, 13. 

Order, of Holy Communion, 102 ; 

of Morning and Evening 

Prayer, 40, 79. 
Ordinary of the Mass, 106. 
Origen, 2, 59. 
Ornaments Bubrio, 40. 
Osmund's use of Sarum, 3. 
Overall, Bp., 11, 192. 

P. 

Parker, Archbp., 57. 
Parliament, Prayer for, 99. 
Pflscbal Controversy, 27 ; Supper. 

200. 
Passover, date of, 27. 
Paten, origin of, 136. 
Paul IIL, 7. 
Paul of Samosata, 86. 
Pax, the, 126. 
Peace, Kiss of, 126. 
Pentecost, 3L 
Petition for Peace, 12. 
Pfingstm, 32. 
Pie, rules called the, 14. 
Pius v.. 7. 
Pliny, 53. 
Polycarp, 28. 
Ponet's Catechism, 172. 
Pontifical, 5. 
Poor-man's Box, 120. 
Post-Communion, 108. 
Postil, 119. 
Pothinus, S., 2. 
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Praise, Service of, 41. 

Prayer-Book Pnalter, 4. 

Prayer, for Ohareb Militant, 121; 
for Olergy and People, 77 ; for 
all Conditions of Men, 99 ; of 
Consecration, in Baptismal 
Office, 160 ; in Commnnion 
Office, 133 ; for Ember Weeks, 
98 ; a Form of, lawful, 1 ; of 
Ham hie Aocesfl, 123 ; of Obla- 
tion, 138 ; for Parlinment, 99 : 
for the Queen, 76; for the 
Boyal Family, 77 ; the Service 
of, 41 ; of Thanksgiving, 139. 

Prayers, The Eighteen, 47. 

Praxeas, heresy of, 86. 

Preaohtir, the chief, US. 

Preface, to Order of Confirma- 
tion, 206 ; to Prnyer-Book, 7. 

Prefaces Proper, 130. 

Prime, 41. 

Primers, contents of, 7 ; various, S, 

Private Baptism, 168. 

Procession of the Holy Spirit, 86, 
89, 115. 

Processions, the purpose of, 90-1. 

Profession of Faith, 158. 

Psalms, divided into Books, 54 ; 
early use of, 15, 53; Latin 
headings of, 54 ; mode of recit- 
ing, 53; numbering of, 16; 
Versions of, 4, 

Psalter, Galilean and Bom in, 4; 
order of reading of, 15. 

PuUain's (PoUanus) Servioe-Book, 
9, 110. 

Puritans, at Hampton Court, 11, 
57 ; possibly alluded to, 100. 

Q. 

Quadrageaimaf 30. 

Quartodecimani, 29. 

Qttatiu>r Tempora, 98. 

Queen, Collects for. 111 ; Prayer 

for, 76. 
Quignon*s Breviary, 7. 
Quinquagesima, 30. 

B. 
Beading-Pew, 226. 
Beception into the Church, 169 ; 
of Holy Communion, 136. 



Red-Letter Days, 18. 
Kenunciations and Professioo^ 

156, 158. 
liequiem, 222. 
Beservation, for Sick, 220. 
Bevised New Testament, 57. 
Kevisions of Prayer-Book, 8-13. 
Beynolds, Bp., lOL 
Bidley, Bp., 138. 
Bogation Days, 91 ; Sunday, 30i 
Bogers, 56. 
Boman Psalter, 4. 
Kubric, derivation of, 40. 
Buffiuus, Creed of, 65. 



S. 

Sabellius, heresy of, 86: 

Sacraments, definition of, 194; 
number of, 193, 195 ; parts in, 
196. 

Sacramental Act, Baptismal, 162 
in Holy Communion, 134. 

Sacramentaries, various, &, 73 
influence of, 229. 

Saints' Days, the greater, 33 
the lesser, 19. 

Salutation, 68. 

SamctuB, 130. 

Sanderson, Bp., 103. 

Sarum Breviary, 7 ; Use of, 3L 
135. 

Savoy Conference, 12. 

Schism of East and West, 29. 

Scotch Prayer-Book, 11, 132. 

Scripture, the reading of, 16b 

Sealed Books, 13, 101, 195. 

Sealing, 207. 

Secret, the, 135. 

Semi-Arians, tenets of, 87. 

Sentences, in Daily Prayer, 42 ; 
the Offertory, 119 ; the Post- 
Communion, 108, 137. 

SeptuagesifMt^ 30. 

Septuagint, 4. 

Seraphic Hymn, 131. 

Sermon, place of, 118. 

Service, Daily, preparatory por- 
tion of, 41. 

Service Books, Ancient, 5; 
Foreign, 9, 229. 

Service of the Church, comoem- 
ing, 14. 
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Sevenfold gifts, 210. 

Steven Sacraments, 193. 

Sexagesima, 30. 

Sext, 41. 

Shrove Tuesday, 39. 

Sign of the Cross, 163. 

bponsors, an early institntion, 

175 ; addresses to, 156 ; duties 

of, 167. 
Stephens, B-, 55. 
Snbstanc«, 116. 
Sunday, 186. 
Sureties, 157. 
Surname, 174. 

Sursum corda, 106, 108. 129. 
Sweating Sickness, 97. 
Symbol, 65. 

SyoagogQe Service, 1, 47, 55. 
Syria, 49. 

T. 

Table, the Lord's, 133. 

Tables and Kules, 27. 

Taverner, 56. 

Te Deum^ 58 ; structure of, 59. 

Telesi)horus, 140. 

Ter Sanctus, 108; Roman punctu- 
ation of, 131. 

Tertullian, 48, 66, 76. 

Thanksgiving, in Baptismal OfiBce, 
156; in Communion GfiBce, 
129; the General, 100; the 
Prayer of, 139. 

Thanksgivings upon several Occa- 
sions, 101. 

Theodoret, 53. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 33. 

Tierce, 41. 

TimotheuB, 115. 

Toledo, Council of, 115. 

Tonstal, Bp., 56. 

Translations of Scripf;ure, 4. 

Transubstantiation, 202. 

Trine Immersion, 163. 

Trinity Sunday, 32; the theo- 
logical term, 33. 

Trisagion. 130. 

Tyndale, 66. 

Types of Baptism, 149. 



U. 

Unction, Baptismal, 163; Ex- 
treme, 217. 
Uniformity, Fourth Act of,' 18. 
Urstan, 30. 
Uses, variety of, 3. 

V. 

Vaison, Council of, 51. 

VeniUt 51. 

Verses, the Bible divif^edinto, 55i 

Versicles, 50, 70 ; in Communion 
Office, 108 ; in Order of Con- 
firmation, 209. 

Vespers, 41. 

Victor, S., 28. 

Vienne, 90. 

Vigils, Table of, 39. 

Visitation of the Sick, 216. 

Vow, of Obedience, 159. 

Vulgate, 4, 26. 

W. 

"Wafer-Bread, 142. 

Water, in Baptism, 151, 197; 
changing in the Font, 160. 

Weeks, the division of Time by, 
186. 

Whitby, Conference at, 29. 

Whitgift, Arcbbp., 77. 

Whitsunday, 31; derivation of, 
32. 

WicUffe, 55. 

William III., 13. 

Windsor, Commission at, 8. 

Words, the Comfortable, 128 ; of 
Administration, 136; duplica- 
tion of similar, 42. 

Wren, Bp., 43, 225. 

Y. 

Tear Ecclesiastical, 30. 
Yst, 30. 

Z. 

Zwingle, opinions of, 202. 
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A. 

Abhor, 61. 
Abolish, 166. 
Absolution, 47. 
Abstinence, 40. 
Accord, 78. 
Administration, 99. 
Admonished, 146. 
Adoption, 166. 
Advertise, 109. 
Advocate, 123. 
Affiance, 94. 
Afore, 89. 
After our sins, 95. 
All Gods, 52. 
All other things, 167. 
Alloweth, 155. 
All places, 13L 
All thy people, 95. 
All who profess, 100. 
Alms, m 
Amen, 45, 135. 
Anabaptism, 13. 
And lead, 50. 
And man, 89. 
And the 8on, 117. 
Angels, 131. 
Anthem, 76. 
Apparent, 101. 
Arm, 81. 
Ascended, 161. 
Ass, 189. 
Assaults, 93. 
As we forgive, 50. 
Avoiding, 125. 

B. 

Banns, 216. 
Banquet, 125. 
Beasts, 63. 
Be done, 49. 
Before all things, 88. 
Before all worlds, 116. 
Begotten, 89. 
Believe in, 67. 
Benefit of Absolution, 

125. 
Be taught, 167. 
Bewraying, 15. 



INDEX II. 

Bishops and Curates, 

78. 
Bishops and Pastors, 

98. 
Blessed, 63. 
Blindness, 94. 
Body of sin, 166. 
Bound, 180. 
Bow down, 183. 
Bread, 50. 
Briefs, 118. 
Buried, 116. 
By the Holy Ghost, 

116. 
By thy holy Apostle, 

122. 
By whom, 116. 

0. 

Calendars, 17. 
Canon, 62. 
Canon, 106, 129. 
Canon, 109. 
Canticle, 63. 
Carnal, 158. 
Catechism, 171. 
Catholic, 68, 117. 
Catholic Faith, 68, 88. 
Catholic Religion, 89. 
Cattle, 63. 
Celebration, 143. 
Ceremonies, 5. 
Chalice, 136. 
Chancel, 40. 
Chanceth, 15. 
Charitable work, 155. 
Cherubin, 60. 
Christ, 68. 
Christ his sake, 100. 
Christians, 100. 
Christian verity, 89. 
Church, 193. 
Citations, 118. 
Clap their hands, 82. 
Cloke, 43. 
Collect, 72. 
Comfort, 95. 
Comfortable, 124. 
Comforter, 61, 210. 
Commemorations, 14. 
Coming to thy, 152. 



Comminatioc, 226. 
Common, 1. 
Company, 60. 
Competent. 205. 
Concord, 75, 95. 
Confession. 45. 
Confessor, 19. 
Confounded, 61. 
Confounding, 89. 
Congregation, 146. 
Considering, 126. 
Contrite, ^ 95. 
Convenient number, 

143. 
Conversations, 125. 
COmerSj 52. 
Council, 95. 
Counsel, 211. 
Covet, 189. 
Crafts, 93. 
Creatures, 135. 
Creed, 67. 
Crucified, 68. 
Crucify, 166. 
Curates, 78. 

D. 

Daily, 50. 
Dames, 205. 
Damnation, 125. 
Day-Spring, 64. 
Deadly, 94. 
Deceits, 94. 
Decked, 125. 
Declare, 47. 
Dechured, 82. 
Dedicated, 161. 
Defend us, 75. 
Deliver man, 61. 
Desires, 45, 79. 
Devices, 45. 
Devotions, 120. 
Dew, 78. 

Did institute, 135. 
Discreet, 125. 
Discretion, 143. 
Discretion, persons of, 

143. 
Dissemble, 43. 
Divers Orders, 99. 
Do part, 216. 
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Do Btaod, 95. 
Do this, 135. 
Dost promise, 78. 
Drav near, 127. 
Dread Thee, 95. 
Duly reoeived, 139. 

E. 
Easter, 29. 
Elect, 181. 
Ember Days, 98. 
Endue, 72, 99. 
Endae, 77. 
Endued, 161. 
Entirely, 138. 
Envy, 94. 
Estate, 100, 121. 
Even, 39. 
Evermore, 79. 
Everyone, 88. 
Evil, 50. 

Except a man, 89. 
Exoommanications, 

118. 
Expedient, 79. 

F. 

Fair, 109. 
Faith, 100. 
Fall down, 52. 
False doctrine, 94. 
Favour, 77* 
Fellowship, 60, 79. 
Fiery tongues, 131. 
Figaring, 151. 
Finally, 100. 
Flagon, 136. 
Flesh, 158. 
Folk, 84. 
Fontp 146. 
Forgive, 50. 
Former rain, 101. 
For you, 178. 
Frowardness, 109. 
Fulfilled, 139. 
Function, 98. 
Furthermore, 89. 

G. 

General, 44. 
Ijaierally, 194. 
Ghost, 68. 
Ghostly, 125, 211. 



Giver of life, 117. 
Godfather, 157. 
Godliness, 211. 
Godly discipline, 227. 
Godly, righteous, 45. 
Grood counsels, 85. 
Good estate, 100. 
Goodly, 60. 
Goodwill, 140. 
Govern, 61. 
Grace, 79, 196. 
Granting. 79. 
Grief, 125. 
Grieved, 219. 

H. 

Hallowed, 49. 
Health, 45. 
Healthful, 78. 
Heaven, 49, 50. 
Heaven above, 183. 
HeU, 68. 
Hereafter, 45. 
Heresy, 94. 
Heritage, 61. 
His holy Gospel, 47. 
His sake, 100. 
Holy Church, 68. 
Holy Gommunion,105. 
Holpen, 82. 
Holy fear, 211. 
Honesty, 101. 
Honour, 187. 
Honourable, 61. 
Horn, 64. 
Hypooiisy, 94. 

I. 

Illuminate, 95. 
Immoderate, 101. 
Incarnate, 116. 
Incomprehensible, 89. 
Incorporate, 139. 
Indifferently, 123. 
Infinite, 60, 
In glory, 61. 
Inheritor, 177. 
Invitatories, 51. 
It is not like, 15. 
It often chaneeth, 15. 
p2 



J. 
Jaws, 101. 
Jealous, 184. 
Jesu, 45. 
Jesus, 67. 
Joyful, 101. 
Judgement, 42. 
Just works, 85. 

E. 
Keep, 88. 
Kindly fruits, 95; 
Kingdom, 49. 
Kinsdom of heaven, 

177. 
Knowledge, 211. 
Knowledge of whom. 

75. 

L. 

Legends, 14. 

Lent, 39. 

Lettest, 83. 

Life and doctrine, 98. 

Lift, 6L 

Lighten, 61. 

like them, 15. 

Litany, 90. 

Liturgy, 103. 

Lively, 123. 

Lords of the Oouncil, 

95. 
Lord's Supper, 104. 
Lowliness, 81. 
Lucre, 15. 

M. 

Made man, 116. 
Magistrates, 95. 
Magnified, 8L 
Mapify, 61, 81. 
Maintenance, 123. 
Maker, 67. 
Malice, 94. 
Man, 61. 

Manifold, 43, 211. 
Martyr, 60. 
Marvels, 78. 
Meekly kneeling, 136. 
Member, 175. 
Merits and death, 
138. 
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Mighty salvation, 63. 
Militant, 122. 
Minister, 72. 
Mischief, 93. 
Mortifying, 167. 
Most gracious, 77. 
Most righteously, 95. 
Moveth, 43. 
Must thus think, 89. 
My Saviour, 81. 
Mystery, 94, 126. 
Mystical, 151. 

N. 

N. or M., 174. 
Name, 49, 161. 
Name, in the, 161-2. 
Natural flesh, 143. 
Nature and property, 

99. 
Naughty, 109. 
Neighbour, 188. 
New-fangled, 15. 
New mau, 161. 
Noble, 60. 
Nobility, 93. 
Noctum, 14. 
Not considering, 126. 
Nothing can like, 15. 
Notorious, 109. 
Numbered, 61. 
Number of Christ's 

Church, 146. 

O. 

Oblations, 123. 

Of, 44. 

Offences of our, 93. 

Offended, 109. 

Offertory, 120. 

Office, 125. 

Office and Ministry, 

161. 
Of God, 116. 
Of heaven, 93. 
Of ours, 165. 
Of the Congregation, 

44. 
O CkKl, 60. 
Old Adam, 161. 
One altogether, 89. 
One Christ, 89. 



One Lord, 115. 
Only Begotten, 115. 
Open, 125. 
Open penance, 227. 
Ordained, 194. 
Ordered, 134, 205. 
Ordinary, 40. 
Ordinary, 109. 
Other things, 167. 
Our Father, 49. 

P. 

Passion, 94. 
Paten, 136. 
Peace, 76. 
Penitent, 45. 
Perfect God, 89. 
Person, 89. 
Persuadeth, 165. 
Pestilence, 94. 
Petitions, 79, 
Pie, 14. 

Pitifulne»8, 99. 
Places, 43. 
Plague, 94, 126. 
Plantations, 13. 
Pledge, 196. 
Plight, 216. 
Pointed, 4. 
Pomps, 158. 
Power, 47. 
Powers, 60. 
Precious blood, 93. 
Prisoners and captives, 

96. 
Privy conspiracy, 94. 
Proceedeth, 117. 
Proceeding, 89. 
Profession, 146. 
Pronounce, 47. 
Property, 99, 
Prophets, 117. 
Propitiation, 128. 
Providence, 95. 
Provocation, 62. 
Pure and holy, 47. 
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Quick, 68. 
Quires, 76. 
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Beasonable. 89, 139. 
Rebellion, 94. 
Reducing, 15. 
Regenerate, 166. 
Rehearse, 180. 
Remembrtmce, 135. 
Remission, 47, 64. 
Remission of sins, 153. 
Renounce, 158. 
Repentance, 198. 
Replenish, 99. 
Residue, 166. 
Responds, 14. 
Rest, 62. 
Restore, 45. 
Reward, 95. 
Righteously, 96. 
Right-hand, 117. 
Rightly, 89. 
Rites, 5. 
Rogation, 90. 
Round, 82. 
Rule, 94. 

S. 

Sabaoth, 60. 
Sabbath, 185. 
Sacrament, 194. 
Sacrifice of praise, 

138. 
Salvation, 180, 191 
Sanctify, 151. 
Satan, 95. 
Saved, 88. 
Schism, 94. 
Scruple, 125. 
Seasonable, lOL 
Sedition, 94. 
Set it forth, 95. 
Sharpness, 61. 
Shawms, 82. 
Sign, 196. 
Sins, 43, 95. 
Sitteth, 116. 
Sober, 46. 
Son of David, 95. 
Souls and bodies^ 139. 
Standeth, 75. 
Strength, 62. 
Substance. 89, 116. 
Subtilty, 95. 
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Sadden. 94. 
Suffer death, 134, 
Sandry, 48. 
Sapentitioafl, 14. 
Sarely trusting, 75. 
Surety, 157. 
Synodals, 14. 

T. 

Takest, 140. 
Teaoh all nations, 161. 
That he, 64. 
The Father, 89. 
Thereby, 139. 
Therefore with angels, 

13L 
This day, 50. 
This day, 61. 
l^is present, 47. 
ThoTi sittest, 61. 
Thousands, 184, 
Throne, 43. 
Through, 47. 
Thy Holy Baptism, 

152. 



Touching, 89. 
Translation, 28. 
Travail, 128. 
Trespasses, 50. 
Tribulation, 94. 
Trinity, 33. 
Troublesome, 151. 
True, 61, 116. 

U. 

Uncertain stories, 14. 
Uncharitableness, 94. 
Undefilod, 88. 
Unfeignedly, 47. 
Understanding, 211. 
Unworthily, 125. 
Us that ask, 153. 

V. 

Vain, 184. 
Verses, 14. 
Very, 116. 
Very man, 131, 139. 
Vigil, 39. 



Visit, 184. 
Vouchsafe, 61. 
Vulgar tongue, 146. 

W. 

Water under theearthy 

183. 
Way, 84. 
Wealth, 77. 
We believe. 61. 
Whales, 63. 
Whole, 88. 
Whole Ohurch, 139. 
Who suffered, 89, 
Whosoever will, 88. 
Wickedness, 43. 
WUt thou, 216. 
Wisdom, 211. 
Wit, 14. 

Work of ours, 155. 
Worlds, 116. 
Worship. 89, 216. 
Worthily, 125. 
Worthy, 43. 
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